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On “ The Objectivistic Dogma in Scientific Methodology ” 

By 

P. S. Naidu 

( Annamalai University ) 

“ But the stranrjest discovery was that this orderliness in Nature, and this 
intelligence in Man, seemed to have been specially created to play partners in a kind 
of cosmic cotillion of rationality. Mind made laws of reason ; Nature obeyed them.” 

Dunne : The Serial Universe, p. 13. 

Law in the scientific sense, declares Karl Pearson, is “essentially a product of 
the human mind and has no meaning apart from man. It owes its existence to the 
creative power of his intellect. There is more meaning in the statement that man 
gives laws to Nature than in its converse that Nature gives laws to man.” 

Grammar of Science, p. 87. 


THE DOGMA STATED 

Science is purely objective. In contradistinction from the disciplines 
generally known as the humanities, it rules out rigorously the individual 
bias of the investigator. History, sociology and even archaeology are 
coloured with the predilections of the historians, sociologists and archaeo- 
logists. These view the world from a particular standpoint. Science is 
standpointless. Human temperament plays no part in scientific research. 
Science presents to us real reality — reality as it really is — as different 
from the apparent reality presented by the humanities. In reconstruct- 
ing truth the historian and the archaeologist have to depend upon records 
which are coloured, and in interpreting these records they introduce a 
further subjective element which is bound to vitiate their judgments. 
The facts of science, on the other hand, are purely objective. They are 
completely free from the distorting effects of human perspective. 
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THE “ SPECTATOR THEORY ’’ OF SCIENTIFIC METHODOLOGY 

The belief in the objectivity of the facts of science has resulted in, 
what may be described as, the spectator theory of scientific methodology. 
In recording the results of his observation, both controlled and uncontrol- 
led, the scientist is ever on his guard to see that his individual preposses- 
sions and peculiarities do not play any part. He effaces himself so comple- 
tely that, for all practical purposes, we may take it that his mind registers 
facts as faithfully as a photographic plate. The camera tells no lies. It 
may be relied upon without reservation, while our eyes are unreliable. 
The observation of the scientist gives results that are as trustworthy as 
those yielded by careful photography. 

An eminent astronomer says that the scientist looks upon the object 
of his observation as “ something entirely detached from and external to 
himself ; something which he could study and explore from a distance 
as the astronomer studies the surface of the sun through his telescope, or 
the explorer the desert from his aeroplane.” The laboratory is merely an 
observatory, and the mind of the observer is a photographic plate. The 
controlled experiments of the scientist introduce no more interference 
into the facts observed than do the astronomical telescopes into the sun 
and the moon. 

THE ‘‘ SHERLOCK HOLMES ” ATTITUDE 

The objectivity of science may be further emphasised by another 
consideration. The attitude of tlie scientist is the attitude of the detec- 
tive. The deed has been done ; the traces are all there. The observer 
has only to examine them carefully in order to lay his finger on the doer. 
Nature does not cover her tracks. The trained observer can explore 
these tracks at leisure and get at their source. Further, nature is pre- 
pared to repeat herself as often as the scientist wants such repetition. 
That experimenters working independently of one another secure the 
same results under identical conditions, and that natural phenomena pro- 
duce uniform effects on recording instruments that are independent of 
the observer, constitute strong arguments in favour of the objectivity of 
scientific methodology. 

SCIENTIFIC REALISM 

A contemporary realist says “ . . . there is a world of reality quite 
independent of human experience, ... a material world, a world of 
nature objects. .... .a real objective world, independent of our percep- 
tions. Science usually makes this postulate and when made it is found 
to yield satisfactory results.”^ 


1. Patrick : Introduction to Philosophy ^ p. 364. 
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From objective facts observed in a rigorously impersonal manner, 
the scientist discovers the laws of nature. These laws are as objective 
as the facts themselves. They operate in complete independence of any 
perceiving mind. We have only to recall the fact that the living organism 
is a comparatively late comer in the scheme of evolution to realise that 
the laws of nature were holding sway long before the first human being 
was born, and will hold sway long after the last man is dead. The objec- 
tivity of the scientific law is so self-evident that a physicist once remark- 
ed that the principles of physics could be demonstrated to a person with 
no other sense organ but a single eye and that too colour-blind. The im- 
plication of this contention is that reality is so completely objective and 
utterly independent of human perception that one equipped with the 
barest minimum of sensory apparatus can acquire a knowledge of the 
physical world which is as complete as that possessed by a person gifted 
with the rich variety of sense organs. 

The human temperament of the individual observer has no place in 
the observation of facts. Feeling is to be ruled out strictly from scien- 
tific inference. A judgment of feeling is necessarily individual and per- 
sonal — scientific truth is not the private truth of an individual, but is 
objective and universal. 

THE SLENDER FOUNDATIONS FOR THE OBJECTIVISTIC DOGMA 

The claim of objectivity made by science requires to be examined in 
the light of modern knowledge. The type of naive realism outlinc'd 
above, which leads to the crudest kind of materialism, needs only to be 
mentioned to be rejected. But only the most advanced scientific thinkers 
have realised that “ a reality completely independent of the spirit that 
conceives it, sees it or feels it, is an utter impo.ssibility.’’ A vast majority 
still clings to the realistic dogma, which could be shattered to pieces by 
arguments drawn from the fold of science. The discipline of over-speci- 
alisation has narrowed the scientists’ outlook on life. 

The fallacy of standpointlessness of science may be dismissed at once. 
The scientist does take a stand and a very dogmatic stand too. Lockian 
realism and representationism have been assumed by all scientists. The 
positive scientist holds a very definite view regarding the external world 
and his relationship to such a world. 

The contention of this paper is that a very large and important sub- 
jective element enters into all scientific observation and inference. The 
manner in which data are collected in science, the part played by mathe- 
matics in science, the causes that have led to the present impasse in phy- 
sics, and the nature of scientific laws, will be examined. It will be shown 
how such an examination reveals the slender foundation for the objecti- 
vistic dogma of science. 
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II 

THE DATA OF SCIENCE ARE SUBJECTIVE- 
ASTRONOMICAL FACTS 

It is a commonplace observation in psychology that the simplest act of 
perception involves interpretation. The objective fact acquires meaning 
only after it has been transformed into a percept by the subjective pro- 
cesses of memory and interest and imagination. The materialistic physi- 
cist belittles the significance of this important psychological process. Sir 
Arthur Eddington says, “ It is the inexorable law of our acquaintance 
with the external world that that which is presented for knowing becomes 
transformed in the process of knowing.’’- This statement deserves careful 
consideration because astronomy is the science where the likelihood of 
the subjective factor entering into the investigation of facts is least. The 
stupendous distances separating the observer and the observed preclude 
all possibility of interference with facts. Yet we find an important sub- 
jective element in astronomical observation. Astronomical facts are 
gathered either through direct observation (that is through the telescope) 
or through photographic records. In the former case there is the persist- 
ent and ineliminable reaction-time factor which is thoroughly subjective. 
As a matter of fact the reaction-time experiments in psychology owe 
their (historical) origin to astronomy.^a In the latter case the subjective 
element is more pronounced. The photographic-record fallacy is so 
wide-spread in the scientific world that it is necessary to expose its 
foundations. No sensitive film can record all the radiations from a given 
body. The ordinary photographic plate has a very narrow range, and 
even granting that a certain fraction of the infra-red and the ultra-violet 
regions could be covered by specially prepared films and specially devised 
instruments, we must admit that the sensitive surface exercises a selective 
function. Besides, before the ray of light reaches the sensitive plate it 
has to pass through an elaborate system of lenses and mirrors which 
eliminate an appreciable part of the original radiation. The photographic 
record (if we grant that it represents the original object) is a very limited 
and partial representation of the object photographed. Such an incom- 
plete record can have no significance without the interpretation of the 
observer. The discontinuous dots of varying density should be synthe- 
sised by a mind conferring unity and meaning on them. The patches of 
light and shade (the diffraction rings) presented by the photograph are 
said to constitute objective evidence for the existence of a star (which 
for aught we know sent out the ray of light several thousands of years 

2. New Pathways in Science, p. 7. 

2a. The unfortunate Kinnebrook incident in Maskelyne’s Greenwich Observa- 
tory is an example relevant to this consideration. 
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ago). Such objective evidence is on a par with the evidence contained 
in a temple inscription for the existence of a group of villages which ex- 
isted five hundred years ago. In both cases the objective fact is an in- 
ference, a conceptual hypothesis, into the structure of which the sub- 
jective element freely enters. 

In the modern complicated processes of recording astronomical ob- 
servations a much larger subjective element is introduced. At one of 
the observatories in Cambridge the ray of light from a distant star (gene- 
rated several years ago) after suffering reduction in the process of pass- 
ing through the telescope, is concentrated on a photo-electric cell. Here 
it is transformed into the electrical energy. Then it is passed into a gal- 
vanometer where it undergoes a further change. Finally it comes out 
as the movement of a pointer on a scale. The distant star has become a 
pointer reading ! 

PHYSICAL FACTS 

The models of Rutherford and Bohr continued to represent for a long 
time, what was believed to have been, the real atomic structure of matter. 
Now they are spoken of as conceptual models. Their place has been 
taken by sub-atomic entities, the electron, proton, positron, neutron, 
etc. These, it is claimed, are really real. The ultimate constituents 
(electrons, etc.) cannot be perceived. What we can possibly perceive is 
only the effect of their behaviour under certain conditions. The electron 
is made to collide with particles of water,^ or a thin metal film, and the 
result of the collision is photographed. From the behaviour of the par- 
ticle of water or the metal film (which is itself an inference from the 
photographic record) the nature of the colliding electron is inferred. 
Such an inference involves two large assumptions, (1) that we know all 
about the media of observation, and (2) that we have complete knowledge 
of the conditions at the moment of collision. Granted these assumptions, 
we find that there is still a considerable subjective element in the collec- 
tion of data. The existence of the electrons, protons, positrons, etc,, is in- 
ferred by a process similar to that by which we infer the existence of 
certain villages (in the twelfth century) presented to a temple by a cer- 
tain king, which gift was recorded in an inscription on the walls of the 
temple, whose existence was recorded in a palm-leaf manuscript reported 
to have been seen by a traveller in the 17th century whose existence is 
vouchsafed by certain documents in the archives of the Historical Com- 
mission. We do not question the authenticity of these records, but we 
wish to point that this is not pure objective observation. 

Spectroscopy plays an important part in modern physical research. 
The spectroscope reveals a series of lines on a photographic plate. Each 

3. The Wilson Chamber cloud track is referred to here. 
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line is assigned a numerical value of a high degree of accuracy represent- 
ing the frequency of the wave generating it. These values enter into the 
calculations which are supposed to determine the structure of the ulti- 
mate constituents of matter. But how are the wave-lengths measured ? 
When we examine the manner in which the observations made with the 
diffraction grating are interpreted, we find that the so called objective 
measurements of wave-lengths acquire meaning only when we read them 
in the light of certain concepts which are purely subjective. Even the 
process of measurement is guided by such concepts as the wave-front, 
average values, etc. 

The point that is being stressed here will become clear if we con- 
sider the nature of aether. Sir Arthur Eddington says, “ As far as and 
beyond the remotest stars the world is filled with aether. It permeates 
the interstices of the atoms, ^ther is everywhere. How dense is the 
aether ? Is it fluid like water or rigid like steel ? How fast is our earth 
moving through it ? Which way do the particles of aether vibrate when 
an electro-magnetic wave travels across it ? At one time these were 
regarded as among the most urgent questions in physics ; but at the end 
of a century’s study we have found no answer to any of them. We are, 
however, convinced that the unanswerableness of these questions is to 
be reckoned not as ignorance but as knowledge. What we have 
found out is that aether is not the sort of thing to which such ques- 
tions would apply. .®ther is not a kind of matter. Questions like these 
could be asked about matter but they could not be asked about tivie for 
example ; and we must reckon aether as one of the entities to which they 
are inappropriate.”^ 

This is a very significant statement. What it really means is that 
the physicist deluded himself into the belief that aether existed independ- 
ently of mind, and then suddenly discovered that its nature is similar to 
the nature of time. The hard ohjectwe facts of physics have turned out 
to be merely subjective conceptual hypotheses. No one has any illusions 
about aether*’ now. It is an assumption, which should be discarded when 
it fails to work. The protons, electrons, and positrons are also subjective 
assumptions similar to aether. The physicist observes certain patches of 
light on a photographic plate, which he correlates with other patches on 
other sensitive surfaces, and then argues backwards until he hits upon 
a hypothesis which will fit into the patches. Proceeding by the method 
of trial and error he reaches a concept which he dubs electron, proton 
or positron. Just as aether ” is merely that which undulates, so “ elec- 
tron ” is merely that which, on collision with certain known substances, 

4. New Pathways in Science, pp. 38-39. 

5. The noun ‘ ^ther ^ is derived from a verb which means ‘ to undulate 
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gives rise to certain effects. These conceptual hypotheses are the facts 
in the objective world of science. 

In his discussion of the nature of scientific experiments which are 
supposed to yield objective facts, Prof. Schrodinger points out that sub- 
jective interest enters into the very composition of such experiments. He 
says, “ We cannot close the door to the entry of subjective factors in de- 
termining our scientific policy, and in giving a definite direction to our 

line of further advance I mention this point in order to forestall 

the objection that from the very start a compulsory element might be 
attributed to the overpowering sway of objective facts. This is certainly 
not true, the origin of science being without any doubt the very anthro- 
pomorphic necessity of man’s struggle for life.”^ Prof. Schrodinger’s 
contention is that the scientific experiment is largely determined by sub- 
jective interests. While discussing the objectivity of the electron he says, 
‘‘ Do the electrons really exist on the orbits within the atom ?, is it to be 
answered with a decisive no, unless we prefer to say that the putting of 
the question itself has absolutely no meaning. Indeed there does not 
seem to be much sense in enquiring about the real existence of something, 
if one is convinced that the effect through which the thing would mani- 
fest itself, in case it existed, is certainly not observed Our doubts 

seem to be confirmed in the most brutal fashion by the attitude which 
quantum theory forces upon us. If the claim to “ real existence ” be based 
on the possibility of at least conceiving (if not perceiving) certain obser- 
vations, and if the observations in question be in principle restricted by 
an impassable limit, then our claims for real existence ” will be in vain, 
not only with respect to the particular models of the interior of the atom 
to which we had clung up to the present (following Rutherford and 
Bohr), but also with respect to any other model which is satisfactorily 
distinct and definite.”^ 

This desperate situation is the result of the dogma that the facts of 
science are objective, of the failure of science to realise that its objects 
are merely so many hypotheses in the construction of which there enters 
a very appreciable subjective element. 

Sir Arthur Eddington says, “ it cannot be said that the con- 

tent of the universe, as it is conceived in modern physics, consists of a 
number of particles called protons and electrons together with waves of 

radiation the content of the universe is the “ fog ” and the laws 

of physics are the laws of propagation of waves of fog — the wave equa- 
tions it is awkward to have to refer to it colloquially as fog. I shall 

sometimes call it “ ij^” that being the symbol by which it enters into our 


6. Science and the Human Temperament, pp. 71-72. 

7. Science and the Human Temperament, p. 131. 
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equations, though properly speaking is a measure of the fog rather than 
the stuff itself ... We ought therefore to say that on the present view 
the content of the universe consists, not of particles, but of waves of 
But at the same time it must be realised that a universe composed of ip 

waves necessarily contains a large subjective element We must 

concede therefore that ‘ the universe as it is conceived in modern physics ’ 
is not identical with what a philosopher would call ‘ the objective physical 
universe.’ This is a vigorous plea in defence of an idealistic view of 
the world, and as it emanates from a positive scientist it is, (at least it 
ought to be) , accepted by serious minded men. It was not very long ago 
that the metaphysician was accused hy the positive scientist of speculating 
about airy concepts. Now the scientist speaks of the content of the uni- 
verse as fog/' 

At the close of his long argument against objectivism Sir Arthur says, 
Between the universe of our experience and the universe of objective 
reality probability interposes like a smoke screen.” After dismissing the 
models constructed by patient labour and admitting that physical objects 
are mental constructs, he still speaks of an objective reality behind the 
waves (fog) . This is typical of the positive scientist who is unwilling 
to give up the beautiful illusions he has built up, and so wistfully harks 
back to an objective world. The remedy for this tendency is to be found 
in psychology. A fearless psychological study of the urge to scientific 
research is bound to reveal the basis of many illusions. Prof. McDougall 
says, The physicist is learning also that truth which psychologists them- 
.‘^elves have been slow to appreciate, namely, that the scientist is not a 
passive observer, that he is essentially an active being, whose observing 
is an active intervention in the course of natural elements, an intervention 
governed by selective purpose ; that all his most purely intellectual opera- 
tions upon his data (already selected, filtered and influenced by his in- 
tervention) are similarly selected and governed by his particular special 
purposes.”^ The extent to which facts are determined by subjective in- 
terests and even by subjective desires (working sub-consciously) is re- 
vealed by psycho-pathology. Palpable objects in the external world are 
invisible and inaudible to the psycho-pa thic. When an analytic investiga- 
tion is made it is found that an intense desire workmg unconsciously has 
blotted out a part of the external world. What we call an illusion is the 
reality for the patient. Little do we realise the extra-ordinary hypnotic 
influence which common words have over our minds. These words have 
given a twist to our minds and, in consequence, to our world. Space and 
time are two of those expressions which have had a ruinous effect on 
our outlook. It is exceedingly difficult to conceive the space-time con- 

8. New Pathways in Science^ pp. 44-46. 

9. Frontiers of Psychology, p. 76. 
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tinuum, since the two words space and time have distorted, through their 
mutually exclusive connotations, our vision of reality. A large dose of 
psychology is the only dehypnotiser to our bewitched minds. 

A significant question — ' What is the colour of the election ? ’ — em- 
phasises the subjectivity of the scientific outlook. 

An aspect of scientific methodology, to which very little attention has 
been paid so far, is the extensive use of analogy in inductive inference. 
The wave concept is analogical. The language used in describing the be- 
haviour of electricity is unmistakably analogical. The descriptive ter- 
minology of sub-atomic physics is full of analogies. And analogy is sub- 
jective. 

Confronted with difficulties of an insurmountable nature, Heisen- 
berg says that physics should confine herself to the description of 
observable phenomena without attempting to peer into what is imagined 
to be behind these phenomena. His dictum amounts to this : the physi- 
cist should refrain from projecting his conceptual hypothesis into the ex- 
ternal world, from cutting himself away from the hypotheses and then 
declaring that they have become objective facts. The significance of 
Heisenberg’s view has not been grasped fully. “ As Heisenberg 
pointed out, we have to infer the nature of the inside of an atom from 
what we observe coming out of it ; and since the most definite things 
coming out of it are certain periodicities shown by the spectral lines, the 
most logical inference would seem to be that, whatever else may be in 
the atom, these periodicities are certainly there” Commenting on this 
in a footnote, Sir Arthur says, “ I have no high opinion of this argument 
(for after all the Bohr model did not put anything into the atom that had 
not been observed coming out of it).” This is a typical instance of the 
misunderstanding of the Heisenbergian principle. What is objected to is 
not the formulation of hypotheses which constitute the very life of in- 
ductive science, but the materialistic objectification of such hypotheses 
into external realities independent of the thinking mind. The scientist 
should remind himself constantly that these hypotheses (the periodicities, 
for example, mentioned above) contain an important subjective element. 

Heisenberg was not prepared, ” says Sir James Jeans, “ to handi- 
cap his investigation at the outset by assuming a picture of any kind 
whatever to be possible. Just as the visual picture of light as waves in 
an ether had brought confusion into optical theory, so he thought that a 
picture of an atom as a structure of electrified particles was bound to 
bring confusion into atomic physics, as indeed it obviously was doing.” 

10. New Pathways in Science, p. 47. 

11. The New Background of Science, p. 171. 

2 
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Sir James^ view of the physical world fits with the main contention 
of this paper. He says, “ Our mental activities are stimulated by sense- 
impressions which originate beyond our senses ; to account for these we 
invent an external world of objects and entities, but everything beyond 
our senses is pure inference ” 

“ The universe of the scientist may be expressed diagrammatically 
somewhat as follows : 


Thought 

f 

Sense data 

Instrumental effects 

1 

Observables 

1 

Unobservables 

All the items of the last two categories are purely inferential, but the 
type of inference is, of course, different in two categories. The observ- 
ables certainly represent something objective, because they affect the 
senses of every one in the same way, and affect instruments which are 
independent of our individual senses, but the very existence of the un- 
observables is in doubt, because they do not affect our senses or instru- 
ments at all ; unobservables may represent nothing more than bad gues- 
ses. In brief, the properties of the observables are inferential, but the 
very existences of the unobservables are inferential.”^'*^ 

This is a fair sample of contemporary realism. As an instance of 
the unobservable sether is mentioned, and photon as an example of the 
observable. In the chain of argument it is forgotten that for the observ- 
able as well as for the unobservable the sense-datum (as transformed 
by thought) serves as the only guarantee for objective existence. Un- 
doubtedly it is the subjective element which determines the structure of 
the observable and the unobservable. Hence the items in the scheme 
given above should be replaced by “ conceptual hypotheses formulated 
by intelligence and projected into the external world.” 

The so called objective facts of science obtained through three or 
four successive stages (vide the diagram given above) of active interpret 

12. The New Background of Science, pp. 171-174. 
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tative observation contain an important subjective element. They are 
conceptual hypotheses framed by the observer's intelligence to fit into 
his observations and thereafter objectified by an illogical process. 

II 

MATHEMATISATION OF SUB-ATOMIC PHYSICS 

From facts, in the experimental determination and interpretation 
of which subjective attitude and interest play a dominant role, the laws 
of science are formulated. But before the laws can be formulated the 
facts have to be treated in a special way. The objective data have to be 
conceptualised through the application of mathematics. 

The application of mathematical calculation to physical facts is of 
special significance to the epistemologist. At the present day physical 
data are reduced to pointer readings, and then are detached from sense 
data to be treated as symbols. Schuster once remarked, ‘‘ Scientific 
thought rests content with equations correctly representing numerical 
relationships between different phenomena, even though no precise mean- 
ing can be attached to the symbols used.” This statement raises a whole 
series of questions. When a given set of physical data is represented by 
mathematical symbols constituting an equation to be developed and sol- 
ved, is there a one-to-one correspondence between the steps of the solu- 
tion and the physical process symbolised by the equation ? Is the con- 
ceptual mathematical development closely paralleled by the “ objective ” 
physical process ? A very useful mathematical concept which is used 
extensively in solving equations is \A1. What is the reality correspond- 
ing to V'l ? mathematical calculations, particularly in the cal- 
culus, certain small quantities are eliminated. What is the significance 
of this omission ? It means that either we have spirited away the reality 
corresponding to the “ small ” quantity or we consider it non-existent for 
our purposes. And when we find that the solution fits into reality, we 
should admit that we have succeeded in introducing the subjective ele- 
ment into the objective world so far that a procedure determined largely 
by subjective considerations yields objective verifiable results. \/-l is a 
purely subjective concept. It is very helpful in solving refractory equa- 
tions. The solution obtained by the introduction of this subjective con- 
cept corresponds to objective reality. Such a reality is certainly deter- 
mined by subjective elements. 

There is yet another implication in the application of mathematics to 
physics “ . . . . differential equations may really embody more physical 


13. The notion of smallness is subjective. 
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phenomena than the physicist knowingly first puts into them, for after 
they have been manipulated mathematically, unknown and unsuspected 
further phenomena may be indicated, which may then be fully inter- 
preted by the physicist.”^^ We are familiar with astronomical discoveries 
made in this manner. Clerk Maxwell legislated for the wireless waves 
long before they were known. The equations for wave mechanics were 
worked out fully fifty years ago. These mathematical predictions point 
to one conclusion only, namely, that the structure of reality is determined 
by conditions which determine our subjective nature. “ The general 
method of procedure — the collection of data, formulation of an equation, 
mathematical manipulation, solution, and physical reinterpretation — ^has 
proved exceedingly astonishingly fruitful,’’ because the procedure is 
determined at every step by the subjective factors of interest and inter- 
pretation. 


SPECTROSCOPY AND MATHEMATICS 

Spectroscopic data consisted originally of a vast meaningless mass 
of facts relating to the wave-lengths of radiation thrown off by atoms and 
molecules. The first ray of meaning penetrated into this mass when 
Balmer framed the formula for hydrogen 

n = N (' — —) 

\ m i 2 VI / / 

This was extended by Rydelberg to cover a wider field 

n=N ^ } 

^ (mi— ti)2 (m2--to)2 3 

N is a constant, mi and m^ are whole numbers, ti and to are certain 
numbers varying from element to element. The constant N was replaced 
later by 4 N, 9 N etc. While the original data remained, the introduc- 
tion of certain numerical relationships changed the outlook of the physi- 
cist so completely that he saw a new world rising before his eyes. N, m 
and t stand for certain conceptual relationships perceived by the mind of 
the scientist. The abstract forms symbolised by arithmetical numbers are 
so many moulds impressed by intelligence upon perceptual data. If 
objective reality is claimed for them, then it should be admitted that such 
objective reality is composed of a fabric which is mental in its essence. 

Referring to the application of mathematical analysis to physics, 
Schrodinger says it is akin to mass production in modern industry. 


14. Westaway : The Endless Quests p. 393. 
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It is “ economising labour by making only an initial expenditure for our 
working machinery.” “ We have learned how to dominate the whole pro- 
cess with one differential equation The art lies in formu- 

lating our knowledge in such a way that the form of the statement is the 
same for every point in time and space. This is the way of adapting our 
knowledge so that it can be dealt with in the same manner with regard 
to time and labour as the manufacturer deals with his machinery.”^ This 
is, no doubt, a very useful way of looking at the procedure of math< mati- 
cal physics, since it points to the subjective element in the mathematical 
treatment of data. But the subjective element does not receive sufRciem 
emphasis. 


THE UNCERTAINTY PRINCIPLE 

The subjective element receives unexpected emphasis in Prof. Heisen- 
berg’s principle of Indeterminacy. The element of uncertainty revealed 
by the analysis of sub-atomic phenomena is present in the movement of 
macroscopic bodies also, but the error is so small in the latter case that 
we neglect it for all practical purposes. It is not this that surprises us, 
though even here we note the influence of subjective interests which 
render the neglect of small quantities permissible. What is astonishing 
is that this element of indeterminism is claimed to have a deterministic 
basis. “ The product of the two uncertainties comes out as h, Planck’s 
constant. The uncertainties have a basis of certainty. So the law of 
determinism is vindicated.” In such an argument there are two funda- 
mental assumptions which are illogical. (1) The mathematical constant 
is objectified into an existent reality ; (2) It is forgotten that the number 
representing the constant is itself the result of a long series of mathe- 
matical deductions involving purely conceptual manipulations, omission 
of small quantities and similar subjective operations. No objection need 
be taken to the statement that indeterminism rests on a deterministic 
basis, if it be remembered that this deterministic basis in its turn rests 
upon a subjective basis which may become indeterministic at any 
moment. 


THE NATURAL CONSTANTS 

Physics makes use of such constants as the cosmic constant, the velo- 
city of light, Planck’s constant, the mass of a hydrogen atom, etc. A 
natural constant is, according to Sir Arthur Eddington, “ a name given 
to a measured quantity which is continually being used or referred to.” 
Constants have to be measured by arbitrarily chosen standards of 


15. Science and the Human Temperament , p. 101. 
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length, but if we succeed in reducing them to some natural standard, 
then they will figure as pure mathematical ratios. Hence we cannot 
deny the proposition that the natural constant is a monumental evidence 
of the subjective element in physical data. 

Prof. Dirac once exclaimed, “ Beware of making any mathematical 
models or pictures at all ! His warning really amounts to this : the 
physicist should refrain from objectifying his conceptual hypotheses and 
claiming for them real existence independent of the mind. 

The metaphysical implications of mathematical physics are brought 
out in an admirable chapter on “ The Theory of Groups ” in Sir Arthur 
Eddington’s book, New Pathways in Science, “ Our account of the exter- 
nal world ” says Sir Arthur, ‘‘ must necessarily be a ‘ Jabberwocky ’ of 

unknowable actors executing unknowable actions.” “ this 

mathematical way of describing everything with which we deal empha- 
sises, perhaps inadvertantly, an important physical truth. Usually when 
we wish to consider a problem about a hydrogen atom, we take a blank 
sheet of paper and mark in first the proton and then the election, that is 
all there is to the problem unless or until we draw something else that 
we suppose to be present. The atom thus presents itself as a work of 
creation — a creation which can be stopped at any stage. When we have 
created our hydrogen atom, we may or may not go on to create a universe 
for it to be part of. But the real hydrogen atoms that we experiment 
on are something selected from an always present universe, often select- 
ed or segregated experimentally, and in any case selected in our thoughts. 
And we are learning to recognise that a hydrogen atom would not be 
what it is, were it not the result of a selective operation performed on that 
maze of interrelatedness which we call the Universe.” 

A critical examination of experimental science which depends so 
largely on mathematical calculations reveals the determining influence of 
the subjective element, and thus supports the conclusion of the previous 
section. 


Ill 

THE LAWS OF SCIENCE 

A law of science has been looked upon as something that is purely 
objective. Universal and rigorous in its operation admitting of no excep- 
tion. The fascination that this conception of the scientific law exercised 
over the human mind has been so powerful that those who were unwil- 
ling to grant the permanence or objectivity of anything, of even a per- 
sonal God, were prepared to admit the objectivity of law. All things in 
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the Universe obey the law. There was a time when the human mind 
fondly clung to the belief that these laws were merely discovered by 
scientific exploration, just as the invisible animalcule are revealed by 
the microscope. This belief is false, because law is a creation of the mind. 
In the creation of such a law the scientist uses subjectively determined 
elements called facts, which undergo a further subjective transformation 
in the process of computing the statistical average. The average is obtain- 
ed by a method of subjective selection. Besides, the scientist proceeds on 
the pious hope that the errors (positive and negative) cancel themselves, 
and will, through mutual annihilation, show up the truth. So it turns 
out that “ what we call a law of nature is nothing else than any one of the 
regularities observed in natural occurrences.’' It is merely the state- 
ment of a statistical average. “ It states a numerical relation between 
qualities that are capable of being isolated, and the range of its applica- 
bility extends over the range of values of these qualities for which they 
can be mentally isolated.”^ ^ Nature’s laws are of a throughly statistical 
character. “ The demand for an absolute law in the background of the 
statistical law goes beyond the reach of experience.” 

Law ; then, is heavily weighted with subjective elements. 

The extra-ordinary claim of objectivity made on behalf of scientific 
law overlooks the fact that such law is progressively shaped through 
careful inductive reasoning. The hypothesis with which the scientist 
starts his inductive investigation is the result of thinking together the 
observed facts and of perceiving their inter-relationship. Such a hypo- 
thesis has to be developed and verified. The process of verification can 
never be completed and the progressive development of the hypothesis is 
an endless task. But there comes a moment in the history of such a process 
when the scientist feels the urge to raise the hypothesis to the level of a 
theory. Finding that, for the moment at least, the hypothesis explains 
all the known facts, he launches it forth as a law, and thereafter claims 
for it universal validity. When it has enjoyed undisputed sway over the 
scientific world for sometime, it comes to be believed in as a kind super- 
human force which all nature should obey. 

In his book, The Nature of the Physical World/^ Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton says, “ An aged college Bursar once dwelt secluded in his rooms 
devoting himself entirely to accounts. He realised the intellectual and 
other activities of the college only as they presented themselves in bills. 

“ Ha ! ” said the Bursar, I have discovered one of the Great 

laws controlling the college. It is a perfect and exact law of the real 


16. Levy : The Universe of Science, p. 103. 
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world. Credit must be called plus and debit minus ; and so we have the 
law of conservation of £. s. d. This is the true way to find out things.”^^ 
This is the way by which scientific laws were found out ; but the scientist 
unconsciously glides into the comforting belief that his laws are 
omniscient entities. But fortunately for him there occur in his world 
periodic upheavals which awaken him to a realisation of the subjective 
nature of his laws. At the present moment a shock of unprecedented 
severity is shaking science to its very foundations. More than the rela- 
tivity and quantum theories, the principle of uncertainty is revealing the 
subjective element in the laws of physics. With the disappearance of the 
deterministic background, the scientist is forced to admit that all laws 
are of a statistical nature and that they are “ nothing else than regu- 

larities observed in natural occurrences.” 

A scientific law is the result of the creative activity of the mind in 
which the relational faculty plays the most significant role. Such a law is 
bound to progress endlessly. To believe that it exists independently of 
the mind, and that the mind obeys these laws is the greatest conceivable 
illusion. 

In his epoch-making British Association Presidential Address deli- 
vered at Aberdeen on September 5, 1924 Sir James Jeans says, what 
remains is in any case very different from the full-blooded and the for- 
bidding materialism of the Victorian scientist. His objective and mate- 
rial universe is proved to consist of little more than constructs of our 
own minds. To this extent, then, modern physics has moved in the direc- 
tion of philosophic idealism. Mind and matter, if not proved to be of 
similar nature, are at least found to be ingredients of one single system. 
There is no longer room for the kind of dualism which has haunted 
philosophy since the days of Descartes.” 

We have, within our experience, witnessed the passing away of two 
types of dualism — the dualism of matter and energy, and of space and 
time — . It will not be long before the dualism of mind and matter fades 
out completely. 
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A Brief History of English Scholarship 

By 

M. S. SUNDARAM 
(Annamalai University) 

N,B . — The following studies are based on the lectures of Prof. Nichol 
Smith given to a small class of research students in Oxford in the 
Michaelmas and Hilary terms 1933-34. 

EARLY ENGLISH ANTIQUARIES 

Bishop Selden, a great collector of manuscripts, scholar and Orien- 
talist, once made the cynical remark, “ No man is wiser for his learning.^' 
And yet learning has had its devotees from the beginning of civilisation, 
and men have toiled hard in the mere acquisition of knowledge. Of the 
two classes of people, those that read to live and those that live to read, 
the former have always laughed at and ridiculed the latter. The men 
that live to read have generally been jeered at as book-worms, unfit for 
the great practical affairs of life. Lord Morley once set himself a prob- 
lem, which he failed to pursue, to consider the relative importance 
between great literary performance and great political performance, 
between the making of history and the writing of it — a contrast which he 
believed “ would contain matter enough not only for one, but for a whole 
series of edifying and instructive discourses.’^ A similar contrast could 
be made between those that imparted learning and those that acquired 
it. Just as the makers of history would have been forgotten had it not 
been for the writers and recorders of it, so too would the givers of know- 
ledge if the collectors of knowledge had failed to do their task. The man 
of letters writes out of the profundity of his thoughts, feelings and experi- 
ences, and in his wake comes the patient plodding scholar who discharges 
the rather dull laborious task of collecting, collating, editing, annotating 
and interpreting. We read the works of Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare 
in up-to-date editions and texts, but we seldom realise that our good for- 
tune in possessing the best that has been thought and said by these 
writers is due to the labours of scores of scholars who have spent many 
weary hours in acquiring and preserving in their purity what has been 
written by others. Imagine where Shakespeare would have been but for 
the labours of Hall, Hollinshed, Rowe, Pope, Hanmer, Warburton, John- 
son and Theobald down to Boswell and Malone. A scholar is he who 
pursues knowledge for its own sake ; he does not ask for recognition, and 
he does not pursue knowledge for any social ends. The history of 
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English scholarship is a record of the lives and work of English scholars 
who have helped in the mighty task of handing down the great heritage 
of the language and literature of England. 

JOHN LELAND, 1506-1552 

The term “ Antiquary was first bestowed as a title by king Henry 
VIII on John Leland. Twenty years after the death of Leland, the 
Society of Antiquaries was founded at the instance of Archbishop Parker, 
but it was soon suppressed on the accession of James I owing to suspicion 
of the political opinions of some of its members. The society was recon- 
stituted only in 1718. Many English Antiquaries pursued their labours 
living obscure lives and unrecognised by contemporaries long before the 
inauguration of the society under royal charter. Earliest and foremost 
in their list was John Leland. 

He was bom in London and was educated first at St. Paul’s School 
and later at Christ’s College, Cambridge. In those days it was not un- 
usual for students of one University to migrate to other Universities for 
completing their education. After leaving Cambridge, Leland joined All 
Soul’s College, Oxford, and finally completed his studies at the University 
of Paris. He became a finished scholar in Latin and Greek and also 
acquired a thorough knowledge of French, Spanish and Italian. After 
the manner of the learned men of the day, he took holy orders and in 1536 
obtained the patronage of the king who made him royal chaplain and 
keeper of the library in the royal household. 

In 1533 Leland was made King’s Antiquary, an office which had 
neither predecessor nor successor. In the same year a commission was 
granted him under the great seal “ directing him to make a search for 
English antiquities in the libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, priories and 
colleges, and all places where records, writings and secrets of antiquity 
were deposited.” Leland had an inborn passion for knowledge, and a 
greed for collecting books and manuscripts wherever they were to be 
found. His antiquarian tour lasted nearly for nine years, during which, 
he says he spared himself neither labour nor cost. He claims to have 
visited ‘‘ every bay, river, lake, mountain, valley, moor, heath, wood, city, 
castle, manor house, monastery, and college in the land.” His object was 
to publish a monumental work on “ The History and Antiquities of this 
Nation.” 

In his zeal for knowledge, he had to encounter a great many difficul- 
ties. The monasteries which were till then the safe repositories of books 
and manuscripts had suffered great havoc at the time of their dissolution, 
and many monks and scholars had run away with their cherished books 
into different parts of the country. Some had secreted these valuable 
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treasures abroad on the continent. Leland was greatly distressed and 
begged Thomas Cromwell, the king’s minister, to extend his commission 
so as to enable him to collect whatever manuscripts he could obtain for 
the king’s library. He wrote, “ It would be a great profit to students and 
honour to this realm, whereas now the Germans perceiving our desi- 
diousness and negligence do send daily young scholars hither that spoileth 
them and cutteth them out of libraries, returning home and putting them 
abroad as monuments of their own country,” Leland’s wish was partly 
satisfied, and he managed to despatch most of the valuable manus- 
cripts from St. Augustine’s Abbey in Canterbury. 

In 1545 after completing his labours Leland presented an address 
to the king entitled A New Year’s Gift ” in which he described the aims 
and manner of his antiquarian’s researches. His ambitions were almost 
too high to be accomplished in a single life-time. He planned a work on 
the antiquities or civil history of the British Isles in 50 volumes ; a survey 
of the islands adjoining Britain including the Isle of Wight, Anglesea and 
the Isle of Man in 6 volumes ; and an account of the nobility in 3 volumes. 
By 1545 he had prepared a complete account of the Early English writers 
and a description of the places he had visited, and of Roman, Saxon and 
Danish remains of which he could obtain first-hand knowledge and also 
an account of many old coins and their inscriptions. He spent the re- 
mainder of his life in the parish of St. Michael arranging his notes. In 
the midst of his labour his already overworked brain suddenly gave way, 
and he became incurably insane and died in 1552 without recovering his 
reason. A contemporary attributed Leland’s mental failure to his re- 
morse at his having left the Catholic church, but there is no foundation 
for this statement. 

More than a century was to pass before Leland’s works were pub- 
lished. Leland’s manuscript collections were dispersed through careless- 
ness of the trustees to whose charge they were committed, and some of 
them were sold abroad. The five volumes of his Collectanea and the 
manuscript of his Itinerary together with his notes on antiquities, 
catalogues, and the account of the English writers passed into the hands 
of William Burton who presented them to the Bodleian Library. Some 
passed into the hands of Sir Robert Cotton and are found to-day in Cot- 
tonian collection in the British Museum. Many antiquaries had access 
to Leland’s manuscripts and some actually plagiarised him. Bale who 
followed Leland’s footsteps in collecting matter on English authors partly 
transcribed Leland’s notes from the Commentarii de Scriptorihus, Holin- 
shed, Harrison and Stow freely borrowed from Leland’s works, and 
Camden, Dugdale and Burton owed a great deal of their information to 
his researches. Camden was rightly accused of “ unfairly feathering his 
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nest with Leland’s plumes.” Bishop Tanner was engaged in arranging 
Leland’s writings for publication when a surreptitious and hasty edition ot 
Leland’s Commentarii de Scriptorihus appeared under the editorship of 
Anthony Hall in 1709. But we owe our authentic publication of Leland’s 
works to another great antiquary, Thomas Hearne, who, in 1710, brought 
out in Oxford the Itinerary of John Leland^ the Antiquary in 9 volumes ; 
the Collectanea was published by the same editor five years later in six 
volumes. 


JOHN BALE, 1495-1563 

Though Leland’s senior in years. Bale’s antiquarian researches were 
made at a later date than Leland’s, and he had not the advantages of 
] oyal patronage which went a long way in enabling Leland to collect 
much valuable material. He spent most of his life in exile owing to 
religious persecutions at home. He was educated at a Carmelite con- 
vent and then at Jesus College, Cambridge. He was at first an ardent 
Roman Catholic, and his conversion to Protestanism was rather sudden. 
He scandalised the Catholics by renouncing his monastic habit and the 
vows of his order and by taking a wife. He escaped punishment owing 
to the patronage of Thomas Cromwell who recognised in him a great 
scholar and man of letters. Bale was already known to the public as a 
dramatist ; his dramas were some of the earliest moralities and interludes 
in the language, and their main object was to attack Catholicism. One 
of his well-known plays was entitled A Brefe Comedy or Enterlude of 
Johan Baptistes Preachy nge in the Wyldernesre ; openynge the c raftye 
Assaults of the Hypocrates (the monks) with the glorious Baptyme of 
the Lord Jesus Crist. Another of his popular interludes was called King 
Johan. 

Bale made several enemies by his violent outspokenness, and on the 
fall of Cromwell, he had to leave the country as an exile to Germany. He 
leturned for a short period in the reign of Edward VI but had to go back 
to the continent on the accession of Mary Tudor. He came home finally 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and lived an obscure life as prebendary of 
Canterbury dying in that office in 1563. 

Bale was less of a plodding scholar and more of a versatile genius 
than Lieland. His historical and theological learning were of a high order. 
His scholarship was obscured by his bitter controversial nature which 
won him the name of “ Bilious Bale.” His most important work was the 
history of English writers which appeared in 1548 under the title Ulus- 
trium Maforis Britannae Scriptorum Summarium in quinque centurias 
divisum. In this he arranged chronologically the lives and works of 
English authors. He borrowed largely his information from Leland’s 
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Collectanea^ but very often he elaborated Leland^s notes and added fresh 
information based on his own examination of manuscripts in the monas- 
teries. Many of the manuscripts he mentions have been lost now. 

JOHN PITS, 1560-1616 

While Bale in his zeal for the new faith wilfully neglected the Catho- 
lic writers, John Pits being a Catholic made a careful record 
of all Catholic writings and omitted mention of the Protestants or at best 
treated them with ridicule. Pits was a student of New College, Oxford, 
and would have been elected a permanent fellow of that house, but he 
chose a voluntary exile for conscience’ sake and lived abroad. He became 
a member of the English College at Rome, studied philosophy and divi- 
nity for several years and was ordained priest. 

His principal work was De Illustrihus Angliae Scriptoribus in which 
he made a record of all the English writers, and although he abhorred 
Bale for his religious opinions, he borrowed freely from the latter’s 
writings. He notes with derision Wy cliff e and the Wycliffites, and says 
that their name denotes “ Weak belief ” or “ Wicked belief.” Pit’s cat- 
logues are indispensable for our knowledge of the Catholic writers of the 
century. He records several interesting anecdotes one of which is about 
John Hey wood, the author of the Four Ps. It is said that when Hey wood 
was on his deathbed the priest consoled him saying repeatedly that the 
flesh was weak,” to which the witty dramatist retorted, But you are find- 
ing fault with the Almighty for not making me fish ? ” 

Leland, Bale and Pits — '‘the three Johns” — are generally grouped 
together as the earliest English Antiquaries. A contemporary charac- 
terised them drawing a contrast between them that “ Leland was the 
industrious bee working. Bale was the angry wasp stinging, and Pits was 
the idle drone stealing,” 

THOMAS TANNER, 1674-1735 

Among the antiquaries of the seventeenth century, Tanner, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, occupies a very high place. He graduated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and became Warden of AU^ Soul’s College in 1695. 
When at Queen’s he was deeply influenced by Leland’s manuscripts, and 
in collaboration with Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, he began 
his researches in antiquities. His great ambition was to bring out a com- 
plete edition of all Leland’s works, and though his proposals received 
little encouragement, he laboured at it for several years. But another 
antiquary and member of Queen’s College, Anthony Hall anticipated 
Tanner by publishing hastily Leland’s Commentarii much to the vexation 
of Tanner. This edition was full of grave errors owing to Hall’s impa- 
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tience to read the manuscripts correctly. Thomas Heame had a poor 
opinion of Hall’s attainments as a scholar — “ A dull stupid sleepy fellow, 
a man of no industry, it being common with him to lye a bed till very 
near dinner time and to drink very freely of the strongest liquors.” 

Tanner’s masterpiece was the Bibliotheca Britannico-Hihernica at 
which he laboured for nearly forty years. In this work Tanner proposed 
to give a detailed account of all the authors that flourished within the 
three kingdoms from the earliest times up to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. This monumental work did not appear till 1748, thirteen 
years after the author’s death. 

Besides this Tanner amassed vast materials for a history of Wiltshire. 
He was also the author of another important work, Notitia Monastica, a 
short history of the religious houses of England and Wales. He was an 
indefatigable collector of manuscripts and books. He gave them as a 
free gift to the Bodleian Library, but they sustained serious damage as 
the boat in which they were brought from Norwich to Oxford was sub- 
merged in water, and the books remained for nearly twenty hours under 
water before they were reclaimed. 

THOMAS HEARNE, 1678-1735 

The foremost among the antiquaries of the seventeenth century was 
Thomas Hearne. Learning was his passion and books and manuscripts 
were his chief companions. Pope had a very poor opinion of researchers 
in general ; he called them 

“ the bookful blockheads ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in their head.” 

For Thomas Hearne he had nothing short of contempt ; he included 
Hearne in the Dunciad under the name of Wormius : 

‘‘ But who is he in closet close ypent 

Of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 

Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight, 

On parchment scraps yfed, and Wormius hight, 

To future ages may thy dulness last 

As thou preserves! the dulness of the past.” 

Hearne ’s life was remarkable in many ways. Born of a poor family, 
he was sent as a boy to do day labour for livelihood. A patron sent him to 
school, and later to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. A born lover of books, he 
spent practically all his time in the Bodleian Library, and became Assist- 
ant Keeper, in which office, he amassed a minute knowledge of books of 
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all kinds in the library. He became so attached to the Bodleian that he 
refused several other offices including the Librarianship of the Royal 
Society and the Camden Professorship of History. In 1716 he was actu- 
ally ejected out of the Bodleian as a result of his refusal to take the oath 
of loyalty to the Hanoverian dynasty. He boasted that ‘‘ he preferred a 
good conscience before all manner of preferment and worldly honour.” 
He remained in Edmund Hall for the rest of his life. 

He was the first to succeed in doing full justice to the works of 
Leland. He published both the Itinerary and the Collectanea after care- 
ful revision in fifteen volumes. Such was his passion for antiquities that 
whatever was old had a special attraction for him, and he had a poor 
sense of discrimination between what was great and what was useless 
among antiquities. It was rightly inscribed on his tomb, “ Who studied 
and preserved antiquities.” 

He left behind a great many volumes of diaries which have been 
published in recent years by the Oxford Historical Society. They con- 
tain an intimate and outspoken record of his opinions about men and 
things, of University and public matters, of books and authors. His 
opinions of his contemporaries are often damaging and brutally frank. 
For instance. Bishop Trelawny was an illiterate, mean, silly, trifling, and 
impertinent fellow.” Mr. Trapp, the Professor of Poetry, was “ a most 
silly, rash, hot-headed fellow.” Charlett was ‘‘ of a strange unaccount- 
able vanity.” Lancaster, Provost of Queen’s “ was the worst Vice-Chan- 
cellor that ever was in Oxon who raised to himself a pillar of infamy.” 
Hearne does not spare even the wives of his antagonists ; “ Tanner’s wife 
is remarkable for drinking of brandy ; ” “ Kennett’s wife wears the bree- 
ches and manages him as his haughty insolent temper deserves.” To his 
contemporaries Hearne was a very disagreeable man, but English scholar- 
ship owes him a great debt. 

ANTHONY A WOOD, 1632-1695 

It is hard to find a more notoroiously disagreeable and peevish- 
tempered person among the great English antiquaries than Anthony a 
Wood. He matriculated at Merton College, Oxford, and was considered 
a dull pupil as he took five years to obtain the B.A. degree. He never 
thought of a profession seriously and spent his days in idling and amusing 
himself with music and books on History and Heraldry. Dugdale’s War- 
wickshire inspired him to attempt a similar book for his own shire of 
Oxford. With this object in view he took lodgings opposite his College, 
and immersed himself in the task of collecting all possible materials in 
connection with Oxford. He planned a historical survey of the city of 
Oxford including the University, the colleges, the monasteries, the parish 
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churches, and devoted his whole time to this task for full six years. He 
worked all the morning at his books in the libraries or in his room, and 
in the afternoons wandered about all the bookshops picking up old books 
and pamphlets. In 1674 appeared his book Historia et Antiquitates : 
Oxon : Univ. 

The book by which Wood is justly celebrated is the biographical 
dictionary of the Oxford writers and Bishops, known as Athenae Oroni- 
enses. The idea of such a work originated from Dr. John Fell, Dean of 
Christ Church, and Wood immediately set out to the task. He made tire- 
less researches in all the Oxford libraries and private collections for 
information about those connected with Oxford. The book appeared in 
two volumes in 1691-92. “ This great work,’’ said Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“ as splendid a benefaction as has ever been conferred by a single donor 
on any University, was conceived and executed by its author out of love 
for the place where he was born and had his education. Like a disdain- 
ful, beauty, the University of Oxford has often been careless of those who 
love and serve her best.” Wood spent a lifetime in the service of Oxford, 
but he made innumerable enemies, and was forbidden to enter his own 
college on account of the quarrels with the fellows. He never held any 
office in the University, but lived an obscure life confined to his her- 
mit’s cell. Of the greatness of this work there can be no two opinions. 
Hundreds of later critics and biographers have used these volumes as 
trustworthy authority for their facts. The Athenae Oxonienses is a 
monument of literature ; it records in its thousands of columns all that 
Oxford meant to the world, all of learning ana beauty that she gave to 
the world, during centunes of her existence.” 


(To he contmued) 



Some Notes on “ Sir Gawayn and the Greene Knight 

By 

V. S. Krishnan 
(Annamalai University) 

The purpose of this paper is to offer a few notes to certain passages 
in “ Sir Gawayn and the Greene Knight.” Tolkein and Gordon’s Edition 
of the poem has met a long-felt need in the study of Middle English 
Literature. They have made the poem available for the first time, in 
a well-edited and well-printed text. In the transcription of the manu- 
script and in the interpretation of many difficult passages, they have 
shown great care and acuteness. 

It is therefore all the more desirable that in the few instances where 
additional notes or corrections are required, they should be immediately 
supplied. A more intense study of the North and North-West Midland 
texts, and a greater acquaintance with the dialects have helped to throw 
light on certain phrases and passages, which were considered obscure 
even by Tolkein and Gordon. For instance, the discovery in a North- 
West Midland text, of the phrase “ bi lag mon ” has solved a passage in 
“ Sir Gawayn ” which had been a puzzle to editors. “ bi lag mon ” was 
a colloquial phrase quite common in that district, meaning “ to lead 
astray.” The MS. of “ Sir Gawayn and the Greene Knight ” reads at 
1. 1729 “ bi lag mon ”. Not being able to make any sense out of it Tolkein 
and Gordon, following Napier and Gollancz, emended it to “bi lagged 
men.” Now that a sense has been found for the MS. reading, the ori- 
ginal is to be retained. 

In the following paragraphs a few further notes are offered. There 
is one passage, in special, which has been much overlooked, but which 
fixes the date of the poem within a fairly definite period. I shall take 
that passage first. 

(1) The word “ Capados ” occurs in two places in the poem. When 
the poet describes the appearance of the Green Knight, he compares his 
flowing hair and beard to a “ capados ”. 


•I am greatly indebted to Dr. (Mrs.) Elizabeth Wright D. Litt. (Leeds), for 
valuable suggestions I received when I read the text with her. This paper is lately 
the result of those suggestions. 
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“ in the Wyse 

Of a Kinges Capados that closes his Swyre.” (185 — 6) . 

Again, in describing the different parts of Sir Gawain’s dress he speaks 
of his capados : 

“ And sythen a crafty capados, closed aloft 

That with a bryzt blaunner was bounden within.’^ (572 — 3). 

In the N. E. D. this word is entered as rare and obsolete, and the only 
instances quoted of its use are these two passages in “ Sir Gawayn 
The word, however, occurs frequently in the wardrobe accounts of 
Edward III. The N. E. D. editors quote Madden’s explanation of the 
word as French cap-e-dos meaning a “ cape to the back But they 
rightly say that this explanation is unsatisfactory, because this phrase is 
not found in any French Dictionary. The meaning they give to the 
word is : “a hood, a piece to protect the back of the neck.” 

Prof. Tolkein in his notes quotes Napier, and apparently agrees with 
his explanation that it is not a hood, but a tunic made of cappadocian 
leather ”. But neither Napier nor Prof. Tolkein say why it should be 
called “ Kinges capados ”. If capados meant only a tunic, what is the 
distinctive feature of the ‘ King’s tunic ’ to which the hair and beard of 
the Green Knight are compared ? 

As an explanation of “ Kinges capados ” I would refer to a parallel 
passage in the poem in 1. 2297 : 

“ The hyze hode that Arthur the razt.” 

where the Green Knight speaks of the hood that Gawain wears, a hood 
that King Arthur has presented to him. 

I would equate “ capados ” with “ hode ”, agreeing with N. E. D. 
It is a separate garment made of cappadocian leather, lined inside with 
costly fur (‘‘ blaunner ”) . The illustrations of 14th century knightly 
armour show such a hood covering the head, with an oval opening for 
the face, which can be closed up tight round the neck (cf. “ closes his 
swyre ” and “ closed aloft ”) and hanging down behind protecting the 
shoulder and chest, 

That half his armes ther-under were halched.” (1. 185) . 

The order in which Sir Gawayne dons the different parts of his armour 
(see 1. 580 et seq.) shows that capados was a hood, on the top of which, 
shielding the head, came the awentayle ” (1. 608) and above that the 
helmet. The byme was worn over the doublet, and on that the surcoat 
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with armorial devices. In all these details the dress of Sir Gawayn 
corresponds exactly to that worn by the knights of the Order of the 
Garter in Edward IIFs time. 

There are evidences — pointed out already by several editors — to 
prove that this is a “ Garter poem composed to celebrate that order 
of knighthood founded recently. The sentence at the close of the poem : 
“ Hony soyt qui mae pence ” is the motto of the order of the Garter. 
We know that the order was founded by Edward III in about 1358. In 
the wardrobe accounts of Edward III there are references to the mantle, 
hood and surcoat belonging to this order from 1358-9 onwards. It was, 
besides, the King’s custom to distribute among the knights of his house- 
hold the cloth and fur for the surcoat and hood. Taking, therefore, that 
“ capados ” means “ hood “ Kinges capados would mean, as 1. 2297 
more explicitly says, the hood presented by the King to his knights, as 
was Edward Ill’s custom. 

The allusions to the Order of the Garter and the reference to the 
“ Kinges capados ” would confirm the date of the poem as somewhere 
between the founding of the order and the death of Edward III, i.e., 
between 1348 and 1377. 

(2) In 11. 35-36 of the poem Tolkein has found “ an interesting testi- 
mony of the continuity of the alliterative tradition ” : 

“ With lei letters loken 
In londe so has been longe.” 

He apparently takes “ lei letters loken ” to mean alliterative words, 
strung together in verse, according to the O. E. tradition, which per- 
sisted in the North-West Midlands down to the fourteenth century. But 
surely this is fanciful. The author of “ Sir Gawayn ” was a self- 
conscious artist ; but not so self-conscious as to start the poem announc- 
ing his thoroughly nationalist ” tradition ! Besides — and this is more 
conclusive — “ loken ”, the p.p. of louken, O.E. lucan, cannot mean the 
technical linking together of alliterative words in poetry. The N. E. D. 
does not give this as one of the meanings of this word. Prof. Tolkein’s 
wish to prove a continuity of alliterative tradition is perhaps father to 
this explanation. More simply, the words may mean cloathed in true 
language ”. 

(3) As Sir Gawain approaches the castle of the Green Knight, he 
sees from a distance its walls, ramparts and towers : 

“ And sythen garytes ful gaye gered betwene 
Wyth mony luflych loupe, that louked ful dene, (11. 791* — 2) , 
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Prof. Tolkein glosses the word “ louked rightly as a weak preterite 
of louken but takes it to mean “ closed ” or “ locked agreeing with 
the subject “ loupe He then would translate it thus : “ (He then saw) 
fine towers built in the intervening spaces, with many beautiful win- 
dows that closed firmly.” This interpretation seems somewhat ludicrous 
when the scene is visualised. Sir Gawain is yet at a good distance from 
the castle ; he sees far away the wide ditches, high walls and towers of 
the castle. He certainly could not from his position see if the windows 
have been or could be properly and firmly closed without the aid of a 
telescope ! 

It seems, therefore, to make better sense if “ louked ” is taken as a 
verb agreeing with “ Garytes ”, and the clause “ wyth mony luflych 
loupe ” is considered parenthetical. “ Louken ”, as the N. E. D. points 
out, meant also “ to form one mass, to close up Eg. in “ Genesis and 
Exodus ” (1250) we have the sentence : “ God him bad helden up his 
hand toward this water, in a morgen quile, pe se luked” The principal 
sentence would then be : ” Garytes ful gaye gered betwene . . . pat 
louked ful dene ” i.e. (“ the towers erected in the intervening spaces 
. . . formed a fine mass ”) . 

(4) In 1. 2012, 

And bade him bryng hym his bruny, and his blonk sadel.” 

the word “ sadel ” is surely a verb : he bade him bring his hawberk, 
and saddle his horse.” But in the glossary of Tolkein and Gordon’s 
Edition of the poem it is put down as a noun ! This is probably a slip. 



Unemployment — its Causes and Cure 

By 

B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu 
(Annamalai University) 

For more than a decade now the problem of unemployment has been 
very much before the public eye. The disproportionate number of appli- 
cants for Government appointments and the sight of educated and quali- 
fied young men rusting for want of work have roused the attention of 
public men and of Government. It is clear therefore that the 
problem of unemployment in this country was at first viewed 
from the standpoint of the middle-class educated young man, 
who was unable to secure suitable work. But it would be 
well if we try to remember that the problem of unemploy- 
ment is by no means confined either to the educated or to the middle- 
class. The term unemployment itself is often loosely used. Here we 
may take it to mean the absence of suitable employment to those who 
are willing and qualified for work but who, due to various causes, have 
been unable to fit into the economic structure of society. Unemployment 
on a large scale is an economic waste and a political danger ; and no time 
or energy devoted to this pressing question would be superfluous. 

The importance of this problem has been recognised in all the pro- 
gressive countries of the world. Everywhere the state has recognised 
its duty to provide proper employment for its citizens by the promotion 
of industries and public works and to introduce unemployment insurance. 
The task of insuring employment for 36 crores of people is a stupendous 
one indeed ; yet for the ordered progress of this country the problem 
has to be faced. The socialist state in Russia claims to have abolished 
unemployment while the abolition of unemployment finds a 
prominent place in the political programmes of the leaders in 
Italy, Germany, America and England. For this purpose the 
Fascist state has assumed a rigid control of the economic machinery of 
the country. President Roosevelt with his New Deal is also facing the 
same problem by attempting a via-media between socialism and unbrid- 
led capitalism. Nazi policy in Germany is also largely influenced by the 
question of employment and it is well known to all that a national govern- 
ment came into existence in England in response to an urgent call for 
economic reorganisation. State action in all these countries has been 
directed to extending (if necessary) and improving industry by state help, 
to providing larger avenues for employment by increased public works 
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and spending policies and to enabling the profits of agriculture and 
industry to be distributed among as many men as possible by the help 
given to co-operative endeavour by the reduction of the number of hours 
of work and by the improvement of wages. It is increasingly realised 
that economic prosperity and the consequent disappearance of unemploy- 
ment depend upon the co-ordination and the direction of all the powers 
of the state to this one end : peace should be assured, friendly treaties 
formed with foreign countries, credit extended to private enterprise, ex- 
change and currency policy modified according to the demands of em- 
ployment and education and transport so organised as to subserve the 
best interests of sustained economic progress. Large sums of money are 
spent by modern states to mitigate the evils of unemployment by unem- 
ployment insurance and relief and by social service for the unemployed. 

The nature of the unemployment problem in India is peculiar. While 
it has been repeatedly asserted that the problem of unemployment has 
always been present in India no statistics are available to gauge the ex- 
tent of industrial and agricultural unemployment in this country. It 
cannot be doubted that when India was under a complete mediaeval 
economy the agricultural labourer could find work in his off-time in a 
host of minor industries — artistic and utilitarian — which are largely pat- 
ronised by the well-to-do and aristocratic classes. But the impact of 
the machine has torn up the fabric of Indian economic life and far- 
reaching adjustments are inevitable if India should come within measur- 
able distance of the more progressive nations of the world. Let us now 
try to study in greater detail the problem of middle-class educated 
unemployment. 

The growing difficulty to secure employment began to be felt in the 
years after the war. Attention was drawn to this problem for the first 
time in Bengal in 1922 by a resolution in the local Legislative Council. 
Soon it was taken up in other provinces and the late Mr. A. Rangaswamy 
Ayyangar moved the following resolution in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 20th January, 1926 : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil that he may be pleased to appoint a committee having a non-official 
majority to investigate into the problem of unemployment among the 
middle-classes and suggest remedies for the same. 

This resolution was carried by a narrow majority in spite of Govern- 
ment opposition. Two years later the question was again raised in the 
Council of State and the Government spokesman said, as his colleague 
in the Assembly had done, that the subject was primarily one of provin- 
cial concern. Later on some governments appointed committees to study 
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this question. So also in the Indian State of Travancore a committee 
reported on this problem. The latest of such reports is undoubtedly the 
best — that of the committee appointed by the U.P. Government and pre- 
sided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The question was referred to by 
Lord Willingdon in his farewell speech to the Assembly and it was touch- 
ed upon by the present Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in his broadcast 
message. 

Though the acuteness of the problem of unemployment has been 
realised from the Viceregal Lodge down to the meanest hut, though the 
question has agitated press and platform alike, though much thinking 
silent and vocal has been expended on it, in spite of this unanimity as to 
its existence, there has been no agreement as to its causes. Causes 
many and various have been diagnosed for this economic malaise and 
it is to be hoped that while the wise doctors differ the patient does not 
continue to suffer. In spite of the divergence of opinion it is easy to per- 
ceive that there is a thread of truth running through all these explana- 
tions while each view in its exclusiveness of the others seems merely to 
lose sight of the forest in the presence of the trees. While the whole 
world is yet within the grip of unprecedented depression it is but fair to 
expect that India cannot escape the gale. This, however, is only a tem- 
porary feature and causes of a more permanent and fundamental nature 
should be sought in the temper and outlook of the people, in the attitude 
of the government and in the demands of a fast changing world economy. 
It has been contended that while India’s population has grown and is 
growing out of proportion to her food supply — a journalist saying that 
there is a downpour of babies in India — the professional and official 
classes are too slow in adapting themselves to the new conditions ; the 
educated are averse to manual labour while those classes which had 
hitherto never competed for office or profession now seem to see their 
salvation in these and nothing else. It is not true to say that the educated 
classes are averse to all physical labour ; nor is it true that the labouring 
classes now crave only for office. The aversion of the educated man 
to manual work extends only to such forms of it as give no scope for him 
to employ his better brains and give play to his wider knowledge and 
larger outlook. The self-conscious and self-respecting labour classes 
fight merely against hereditary and customary restrictions ; they are 
eager to take up any calling which brings in wealth provided it is not 
branded with the stigma of social inferiority. Therefore if there is eco- 
nomic stagnation and waste it is due to lack of the free play of oppor- 
tunity. 

Agriculture has ceased to be a paying industry and when prices are 
low there is no great incentive for agricultural expansion or for spon- 
taneous agricultural colonisation. Lack of diversified employment, ab- 
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sence of new professions, inadequacy of large-scale industry and want 
of economic planning have left India a straggler in the race for industry, 
a weakling, poor and ill-fed, subsisting on the fast diminishing returns of 
a diseased and overburdened system of agriculture. In a fast changing 
world where decisions of far-reaching importance have to be taken 
quickly and courageously routine and rule of thumb cannot pay ; but 
what is wanted is bold and far-sighted planning to meet the future in- 
dustrial and economic needs of the country. 

It is easy to realise that whatever the causes a mine of potential 
wealth is lost to the country by the enforced idleness of numbers of 
young men who might have been employed in useful production. 
While the young men rust and deteriorate for want of healthy occupa- 
tion society has to meet the additional burden of supporting hungry 
mouths which are unable to find food for themselves. Those who are 
trained to professions or skilled occupations lose their efficiency and are 
robbed of the cunning of their hands by the stealthy march of time and 
the extra money spent on their training is so much dead capital. Unable 
to find work the young men grow up without the habit of work, deterio- 
rate physically and mentally. Helpless and hopeless they fall easy victims 
to any propaganda which dangles before them hopes of a change. It 
does not matter to them what that change is ; because no change whatso- 
ever can be to them a change for the worse. Can any one wonder that 
advocates of extreme views find a congenial soil in our unhappy country ? 

Coming next to the remedies for unemployment we have first to 
realise that the question of unemployment is indissolubly bound up with 
the question of education. The Sapru Report says thus regarding this 
point : The more we have studied the entire problem, the more we 

have felt convinced that the time has come for a revision of our entire 
educational policy ... In short, our opinion is that education must be 
brought into line with the needs of the country. There must be some 
correlation between education and the use that is going to be made of 
the educational product. We are clearly of the opinion that in future 
education and employment must be viewed together.^’ Regarding Pri- 
mary Education the Sapru Report observes that primary education should 
be calculated not merely to remove illiteracy but also to enable boys to 
become better agriculturists and more useful members of village com- 
munities and recommends compulsory education and the raising of the 
age limit to 12 or 13. In the matter of secondary education two types of 
certificates are recommended one qualifying for admission to industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural schools and the other qualifying for admis- 
sion to Arts and Science Intermediate Colleges. For the intermediate 
there sHould be four parallel courses in industries, in commerce, in agri- 
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culture, and in arts and science. “ Secondary schools should provide 
much more diversified courses of study, care being taken to give more 
practical than theoretical training to our boys. The industrial courses 
in Secondary schools should aim at giving technical training of a general 
character designed to develop skill of hand and eye and cultivate practi- 
cal aptitudes so as to predispose them towards industrial life. Proper 
agencies should be created as to their careers.” Regarding University 
education the committee believes that many of the students who are now 
in the Universities ought not to be there ; that a good number of them 
could be deflected to industrial and commercial pursuits and recommends 
that those who pass the S.S.L.C. in the third class ought not to be admit- 
ted to the Universities. Greater stress should be laid on scientific and 
vocational education. Research in Universities should relate to matters 
of industrial value. Attention is also drawn to the need for co-ordination 
of research and to the problem of Indian students in England. 

While admitting the close connection between emplo3mient and edu- 
cation one cannot help wondering whether the committee has not taken 
a too narrowly utilitarian view of the problem. The recommendation to 
give rural bias to primary education seems to forget the urban population 
and their special needs. Compulsory education and the increase in the 
number of years during which boy or girl goes to school will help to 
stamp out illiteracy and increase employment. There is nothing to cavil 
against in their recommendations regarding Secondary education ; but 
one cannot agree that the number of graduates turned out to-day is too 
many and the implication that many of them are unfit for the college 
course. The proportion of graduates to the population in India is smaller 
than that in other countries. The late Sir Asutosh Mukherjee wanted 
India to have as many graduates as possible and held that the promotion 
of scientific research without reference to immediate needs would make 
for the cultural and intellectual well-being of the country. 
No country can have too much of liberal education and scientific advance. 
If science and literature are neglected in the interests of immediate utili- 
tarian ends the consequences must be grave to any country. There is an 
excellent case for better technical education and industrial research ; 
there is a very good case for the improvement of the methods of in- 
struction ; but there can be absolutely no case for a restriction of liberal 
education. Even if the deplorable effect is an unintended result of a 
narrow pursuit of material ends these very ends suffer in the long run for 
want of light and leading. The best course then should be not only to 
make adequate provision for liberal education but also to make commer- 
cial and technological studies easily possible for a large number of people 
who are likely to benefit by them and who may be absorbed by the 
commerce and industries of the land. But one must not forget that mere 
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improvement or reorganisation of education can never solve the problem 
of unemployment in India. 

One potent means of solving the problem of unemployment in India 
is the improvement of agriculture. Though during the past century and 
a half agriculture has become increasingly the preponderating occupation 
of the Indian people it is a common place of economic thought that the 
methods of agriculture in India have undergone no appreciable change 
for thousands of years. The scope for improving the rate of production 
per acre is very good indeed, since in almost every other country in 
the world the yield per acre is much greater. A greater yield can cer- 
tainly be secured by introducing scientific cultivation leading to the pre- 
servation of natural manures, introduction of artificial manures, improve- 
ment of the seed and extension of an ensured steady and continuous 
supply of water. The introduction of seasonal crops and the provision 
of subsidiary occupations by the encouragement of small-scale cottage 
industries will go a long way to wipe out the unemployment of the agri- 
culturist. Improvement is called for in the direction of livestock, credit 
and education. The consolidation of scattered and divided holdings, the 
improvement of agricultural marketing, and the standardization of 
weights and measures would make for the rationalization of agricultural 
production and the amelioration of rural conditions. 

But it is often contended that the educated man can never go back 
to the village and be satisfied by his few acres paternal or otherwise and 
that the introduction of scientific methods will only reduce the scope of 
labour and will promote, instead of reducing, unemployment. The un- 
soundness of these arguments will be clearly evident when it is realised 
that the educated young man is asked lo return not to the sloth and stag- 
nation of an antediluvian agriculture but to be pioneer and apostle of a 
new agriculture, more up-to-date and scientific and hence more paying 
and better calculated to draw out his powers of organization and direction. 
What is wanted in this country is that the Zamindars and big landlords 
should take a keener interest in the cultivation of their lands, and be (he 
exemplars and exponents of a healthier and more paying system of agri- 
culture. If they set their minds to improving seed and stock, plough and 
field, they can provide scope for the employment of trained men. The 
distinction between town and country will progressively disappear if the 
landed men settle in the villages and in their turn attract educated men, 
doctors, attorneys, chemists, scientists, and men of other professions. 
The best form of rural uplift will then be effected and the leaven of wealth 
and culture and a wide and sympathetic outlook will obliterate from the 
minds of men memories of sickness, poverty, and squalor which have too 
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long been associated with our country side. Improved methods of agri- 
culture mean an increased income to those engaged in it and the conse- 
quent rise in their standards of life will cause a host of subsidiary 
occupations to spring up that will absorb a good section of those who are 
released from the plough. Thus a social life will be created in the 
country side which will in no way suffer when compared with the ameni- 
ties of the towns. 

It has also been suggested that the problem of unemployment can 
be tackled by an increase in the number of posts under Government not- 
ably in the Development departments, in health and medical, in sanitation 
and in education and by pursuing a vigorous policy of public works. In 
a country steeped in illiteracy and disease scope for greater activity in 
these services is almost unlimited ; but we have to recognise that this 
must involve a substantial rise in the tax burden of the people. One 
must not fight shy of all additional taxation but it should be preceded 
by efforts to improve the taxable capacity of the people. 

This can be effected only by a far-reaching policy of industrializa- 
tion. In a country abounding in all the pre-requisites of industry, 
abundant raw materials, central location and wealth of labour, industria- 
lization should present no difficulty provided that the nation is deter- 
mined. We cannot go back to the forest and the peepal tree, to the 
clothes of bark and the pots of clay ; so we are bound to go forward to 
organized production, to the comforts of civilized life, to the airship and 
the radio. We do not want to become slaves of the machine, and fodder for 
cannon ; we trust that man who invented the machine can also master 
it and make it subserve the best interests of a common humanity. Again 
it has been urged against industrialization in India that capital is shy, 
skilled labour is rare and that industry is unorganized. The working of 
the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 has revealed the baselessness 
of these arguments. While barely three years ago thousands of bags of 
foreign sugar were dumped into this country to-day there has been such a 
spectacular growth of this industry that they have already begun to think 
of exporting sugar to other countries. To-day capital in India is waiting 
for the call of industry ; the only condition she demands is the 
assurance of a return however low it may be. The Protection 
Act has given such a fillip to the sugar industry that hundreds of chemists 
have been absorbed by the industry and thousands of labourers gain a 
livelihood from it. Recognizing the need for industrial development in 
India the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report say : “ On all 

grounds, a forward policy in industrial development is urgently called 
for, not merely to give India economic stability, but in order to satisfy 
the aspirations of her people who desire to see her stand before the world 
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as a well poised up-to-date country, in order to provide an outlet for the 
energies of her young men who are otherwise drawn exclusively to 
Government service or to a few overstocked professions, and in order 
that the too speculative and literary tendencies of Indian thought may be 
bent to more practical ends, and the people may be better qualified to 
shoulder the new responsibilities which the new constitution will lay 
upon them,” and these words are even more true to-day than they were 
17 years ago. The need of the hour is whole hearted support to the 
policy of rapid industrialization from Government and people. These 
far-raching changes cannot be effected merely by pursuing a policy of 
hesitating protection. We must take courage in both our hands and pro- 
ceed boldly trusting that to good-will and commonsense even the appar- 
ently impossible becomes an achieved fact. 

Of late counsels of despair have begun to be heard in various parts 
of the country. The path of wisdom for India is the path of reform and 
not of revolution. Insuring of a reasonable standard of life for all the 
men and women of this country is not synonymous with a militant faith 
in revolutionary socialism. Socialism as a method of thought and as 
an ideal in life and religion has appealed to men from very early times. 
But always the faith in these principles has been guided and canalized 
by the conditions political, religious and social that existed in the world. 
As India is constituted to-day to advocate immediate socialism 
is to exhort men to leap in the dark. Nationalization of production 
and thorough going control of distribution in India must involve a com- 
plete upset of the social and religious fabric of India and is so opposed 
to the instincts and habits of the people that it cannot for many a long 
year be envisaged as at all within the realm of probability. So let us 
not cry ourselves hoarse over the barren i.ssues of academic socialism but 
sit down to work and order educational, industrial and legislative machi- 
nery in such a way as to contribute to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of our countrymen. 

In the industrial sphere the methods that can be pursued for the 
betterment of our position are briefly these : an industrial and economic 
survey of India in order to find out the possibilities of development, the 
formation of Investment Trusts for furnishing industry with initiative 
and direction, the pursuit of a steady policy of assisting the financing of 
industry and above all a firm policy of discriminating protection which 
will assist the development of existing industries and give scope for the 
springing up of new ones. To effect a happy correlation between edu- 
cation and industry, between the demand for labour and the supply of it 
Boards must be created which will function in the districts, in the pro- 
vinces and at the seat of the Central Government. These will seek to 
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secure a laison between education and employment and thus prevent 
waste in education and minimise the chances of the loss of national 
wealth by the enforced idleness which is another name for unemployment. 
The District Boards for Unemployment can function under the District 
Educational Council with some members co-opted for the purpose from 
the industrialists and large employers of the district. These can help to 
adjust the work of teaching in the district to the demands of those who 
seek a career within the district itself. The Provincial Employment 
Bureaus must be connected with the Universities and must tackle the 
question of employment and training and tune it to the larger needs 
of the provinces while the Central Employment Bureau must work 
under the Inter-University Board and tackle problems of a national 
character. In all these Boards close co-operation of Government and 
the commercial and industrial interests must be secured. 

But one cannot help emphasizing the truth that improvement in 
education, industry and agriculture must all be calculated to increase the 
national dividend, to enable the worker and the peasant to get four 
annas where he now gets one, to give him more leisure, to lend him more 
knowledge and to enable him in every way to be healthier and happier 
and more prosperous. For securing this desirable consummation and for 
ensuring for our country her rightful place in the comity of nations what 
is wanted is planning, not patch-work. It is not beyond the wits of men 
of good-will in India as well as in England so to order the political and 
economic affairs of this country as to secure stable amity and co-opera- 
tion on an equal footing between England and India. The question that 
confronts us to-day is : Shall we shut our eyes and harden our hearts, and 
be content with looking at the details of a hand-to-mouth policy which 
will keep India, famished, unhappy and sullen ? Or shall we open our 
eyes wide, look into the future and plan wisely and boldly so that India 
will become strong, contented and happy, an honoured partner in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, an asset to the cause of spirituality 
and civilization ? And the answer is equally plain. We cannot stand 
still or hesitate, we must look ahead and go forward with courage in our 
heart and faith in our destiny. 



Sixty Years of Madras Cereal-Prices 

By 

S. SuBRAMANIAN AND S. RaMAKRISHNAN 
(Annamalai University) 

Index numbers of the prices of rice, cholam, cmnhu and ragi for the 
Madras Presidency from 1874 to 1934 have already been published.^ The 
method adopted in computing them was to group the districts of the 
Presidency into its five natural divisions, to work out individual figures for 
each division for the several food-grains and to calculate the simple arith- 
metic average of the corresponding figures to get the index number of 
each food-grain for the whole of the Presidency. The employment of the 
simple arithmetic mean formula even within a division is not above cri- 
ticism though the dispersion in the data from district to district in a par- 
ticular natural division is in most cases very small. Thus when striking 
the average of the division figures to get the value for the Presidency, 
taking into consideration the fairly wide range of the values of the indi- 
vidual divisions, it may be said that a proper system of weighting is neces- 
sary if our index number is to present a faithful picture of the state of 
things. 

2. If the truth of the foregoing statement is admitted the question 
arises : what is the best system of weights that may be adopted ? The 
answer will depend on the purpose for which the index number is to be 
used. If it is desired to make use of this index in discussions pertaining 
to cost of living, then weights in accordance with the amounts consumed 
will be the most logical. If it is borne in mind that the index numbers 
that have been published have been computed from data relating to re- 
tail prices, the above system of weighting will be seen to be the best. 
But dependable statistics regarding the amounts consumed are not avail- 
able at present. This method being out of the question then, it may be 
suggested that weighting may be done in accordance with the population 
in each area. This is open to the serious objection that the population in 
any area is no true index of the importance of the area with regard to a 
particular food-grain. Dependence exclusively on the number of persons 
would amount to ignoring the effects of such important factors as the 
habits of the people and the climatic conditions which more than any 


1. Adyanthaya : Journal of the Madras University ; July 1933 and January, 
1934. 


Subramanian : Journal of the Annainalai University ; August, 1934. 
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others determine the relative importance of any division among others. 
We have only to consider the cases of the East Coast Central and East 
Coast South divisions in relation to rice to realise the strength of the 
objection to this system of weighting. Yet another suggestion may be 
v/eightage on the basis of the area of each division. This system is even 
weaker than the previous one for it ignores one more powerful factor, 
namely, the density of the population in each division. Thus it may be 
said, in short, that the construction of a satisfactory index number bear- 
ing on the cost of living is not possible now. 

3. Cost of living having gone out of the scope of the discussion, an 
equally important question turns up. Can our index number be so con- 
structed as to be useful in tackling problems concerning the assessment 
of land revenue ? Remembering that the enhancement of the rates 
follows the average fluctuation in the prices, it may be admitted that an 
index number computed by an appropriate method of weighting will be 
of immense use to Government as well as the revenue payer. The choice 
of the proper weights is not difficult now ; for the natural system of 
weighting in this case is in accordance with the relative importance of 
each area from the point of view of production. As pointed out earlier, 
each natural division of the Presidency is a more or less homogeneous 
area as regards prices. Thus it appears not quite necessary to introduce 
weights when working out the figures for each division. Nevertheless, 
it is highly desirable that when observations are made to the contrary 
weightage is introduced even within each division. Now objection may 
be raised to the inclusion of retail prices in the construction of index 
numbers for ostensible use in discussions concerning land revenue. It 
is no doubt true that wholesale prices with weights corresponding to 
production would give ideal indices but statistics of wholesale prices are 
not available for all the years of our sixty-year period and hence a uni- 
form treatment is rendered impossible on this basis. Moreover it appears 
from a study of the figures for the years for which wholesale price statis- 
tics are available that wholesale prices move more or less in sympathy 
with retail prices. Further, since we are dealing only with ratios, no 
great error will be introduced by the employment of retail prices. It is 
hoped, however, that when wholesale prices for a sufficient number of 
years will have been collected it will be possible to construct indices em- 
ploying wholesale prices. 

4. The table in section 6 gives the index numbers of prices of rice, 
cholam, cumbu and ragi, for the years of the period 1874-1934, in the 
Madras Presidency after revision. The yield of a normal year has been 
chosen as the basis of weightage. The following scheme shows the 
weights actually assigned to each division for each crop. 
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West 

Coast. 

East 

Coast 

Central. 

Deccan. 

East 

Coast 

North. 

East 

Coast 

South. 

Rice. 

5 

8 

1 

17 

9 

Cholam. 

0 

5 

8 

7 

4 

Cumbu. 

0 

6 

2 

4 

3 

Ragi. 

1 

16 

5 

12 

G 


5. An attempt has also been made to average the variations in the 
prices of the four food-grains with a view to showing the fluctuation in 
the consolidated level of prices for the food-grains. Given the index 
numbers of the several food-grains for a particular year, the problem of 
assigning proper weights to these before averaging presents some diffi- 
culties. Shall the weights correspond to the production figure for each 
food-grain in terms of a common unit or to the value of the product ? It 
is difficult to choose between these two when theoretical considerations 
alone prevail. The universal practice is, however, to assign weights to 
price relatives relating to different commodities in accordance with the 
value of each commodity produced or consumed as the case may be. 
Hence in the present case the weights have been chosen in proportion to 
the total values as nearly as possible. The best method will be to use 
the appropriate weights for each year which will differ from year to year. 
It has not been possible to do this here and therefore fixed weights have 
been assigned to food-grains, namely, 16 for rice, 4 for cholam, 2 for 
cumhu, and 3 for ragi. The results are shown in the table of the next 
section and their variations are illustrated by graphs at the end. 

6. Average of 1874-75 to 1883-84 = 100. 


Year. 

Rice. 

Cholam, 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

Group. 

1874-75 

83-2 

76-4 

78-0 

74-7 

80-7 

75-76 

82-4 

76-8 

82-9 

78-9 

81-1 

76-77 

121 0 

152-2 

147-3 

143-0 

130-7 

77-78 

161 0 

194-3 

187-4 

198-9 

173-0 

78-79 

132-4 

141-2 

128-8 

137 1 

134-1 

79-80 

94-8 

94-3 

95-8 

93-8 

94-7 

80-81 

81-3 

69-7 

75-9 

72-3 

77-9 

81-82 

78-5 

63-7 

64-4 

66-7 

73-6 

82-83 

83-0 

64-2 

66-1 

66-7 

76-7 

83-84 

82-3 

67-7 

71-3 

67-8 

77-3 

84-85 

93*5 

84-6 

88-3 

80-7 

90-1 

85-86 

92-9 

85-4 

89-0 

81-5 

90-0 

86-87 

85-1 

750 

79-4 

74-6 

80-8 

87-88 

82-7 

74-1 

80-5 

72-7 

79-9 

88-89 

91-9 

80-6 

88-5 

80-9 

88-5 
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Year. 

Rice. 

Cholam. 

Cumhu. 

Ragi. 

Group. 

89-90 

98-8 

81-9 

91-3 

81*5 

93-4 

90-91 

104-2 

91-9 

100-8 

88-8 

100-1 

91-92 

120-2 

124-9 

132-5 

125-0 

122*5 

92-93 

119-8 

117-5 

120-6 

114*9 

118-9 

93-94 

107-3 

107-3 

115-1 

102-3 

107-3 

94-95 

101-0 

92-7 

94-6 

89-3 

97-8 

95-96 

96-4 

85-0 

86-4 

80-9 

91-9 

96-97 

114-3 

115-7 

108-5 

108-4 

113-4 

97-98 

134-9 

146-9 

136-7 

140*8 

137*7 

98-99 

107-2 

101-4 

106-3 

107-4 

106-2 

1899-1900 

116-3 

123-1 

125-7 

121-1 

118-7 

1900-01 

125-4 

146-0 

140-9 

148-5 

132-7 

01-02 

117-1 

121-3 

117-9 

122-7 

118-5 

02-03 

102-8 

87-9 

87-0 

89-4 

97-5 

03-04 

96-4 

74-9 

77-9 

76-9 

89-1 

04-05 

107-5 

101-4 

107-2 

103-1 

106-0 

05-06 

133-6 

131-5 

139-2 

139-9 

134-5 

06-07 

146-8 

130-6 

147-6 

152-6 

145-0 

07-08 

158-8 

153-1 

162-7 

164-2 

158-8 

08-09 

172-5 

164-8 

173-5 

174-2 

171*6 

09-10 

147-6 

150-6 

156-4 

155-9 

149*8 

10-11 

137-5 

142-6 

139-5 

143-0 

139-1 

11-12 

156-7 

154-0 

157-5 

152-3 

155-8 

12-13 

177-5 

171-2 

168-7 

167-9 

174-6 

13-14 

170-0 

160-3 

168-5 

164-7 

167-7 

14-15 

159-8 

148-7 

154-2 

154-2 

156-9 

15-16 

160-8 

141-9 

147-6 

148-0 

155-2 

16-17 

165-4 

154-9 

158-3 

154-9 

161-9 

17-18 

164-5 

180-3 

168-0 

161-0 

166-9 

18-19 

227-7 

274-7 

251-4 

231-5 

234-4 

19-20 

284-0 

344-0 

340-3 

340-9 

304*9 

20-21 

252-9 

277-6 

289-4 

283-5 

263-4 

21-22 

238-2 

256-6 

260-3 

252-4 

244-6 

22-23 

223-7 

219-8 

243-6 

231-7 

225-6 

23-24 

220-2 

233-2 

248-3 

228-3 

225*5 

24-25 

252-1 

255-0 

264-7 

251-6 

253*5 

25-26 

234-9 

225-7 

242-6 

229-1 

233-3 

26-27 

234-7 

233-6 

252-0 

237-1 

236-2 

27-28 

231-7 

240-2 

252-4 

239*7 

235-7 

28-29 

213-9 

218-8 

228-9 

227-4 

217-5 

29-30 

198-0 

192-4 

209-4 

196*6 

197-8 

30-31 

154-7 

137-3 

156-4 

141-4 

150*5 

31-32 

132-1 

128*5 

128*5 

125-1 

130-4 

32-33 

118-2 

120*0 

132-1* 

122*8 

120-2 

33-34 

98-7 

102-4 

121-1 

93-5 

100-5 


• Ito figure is quite out of tune with the general trend ; it is highly probable 
that this is due to some defect in the price statistics. 
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7. The table given above exhibits some noteworthy features : — 

(a) The years 1877-78, 1891-92, 1897-98, 1900-01, 1908-09, 1912-13, 
1919-20 marked the ends of periods of rising prices ; 1895-96, 1903-04, 
1910-11, 1914-15 the ends of periods of falling prices. 

(b) In 1919-20 prices soared very high ; in fact they topped the 300 
mark. 

(c) 1923-24 saw a significant rise in the prices of cholam and cumbu 
as against a fall in the prices of rice and ragi. 

(d) Rice has been falling steadily from 1924-25 onwards ; the others 
have joined it in 1927-28. 

(e) Periods during which there was a simultaneous rise in all the 
food-grains or a simultaneous fall were in general not more than 5 years 
in length ; the period 1927-34 of falling prices being an exception. 

(f) In 1933-34 prices swung back roughly to the average level of 
the seventies of the last century. 

8. An analysis of the index numbers constructed on the simple 
arithmetic mean basis led to the following main conclusions- : — 

(i) The increase in price in periods of rising prices has been least 
in the case of rice and the increases in the prices of the other food-grains 
have not varied much from each other. 
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(ii) The fall in price in periods of falling prices has been the smallest 
for rice ; the other three food-grains have shown falls more or less equal. 

(Hi) The price of rice has been the most stable of the four and 
that of cumbu the most unstable. 

In the sections following, these conclusions are examined one by one 
in the light of the revised figures for price indices. 

9. The following table shows the periods of rising prices and the 
amounts of increase in each period in the prices of the food-grains sepa- 
rately as percentages of the prices at the beginning of that period. 


Period. 

Rice. 

Cholam. 

Cumbu, 

Ragi. 

1875-78“ 

95 

153 

126 

152 

1887-92 

45 

69 

65 

72 

1895-98 

40 

73 

58 

74 

1898-1901 

17 

44 

33 

38 

1904-09 

60 

63 

62 

69 

1910-13 

29 

21 

21 

17 

1917-20 

73 

91 

102 

112 


2. Adyanthaya : Op. cit. 

3. 1875-78 denotes the period beginning with the fasli year 1875-76 and ending 
with 1877-78 ; similarly the others. 
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In six out of the seven period shown above, it will be seen that the 
increase in price has been the least in the case of rice. Again it may be 
noticed that the similarity exhibited by the increases in the prices of the 
other three food-grains on an examination of the simple means has dis- 
appeared now. Cumbu shows a marked tendency to follow rice rather 
than the other two. In five out of the seven periods ragi shows the great- 
est rise. In one period, namely, 1910-13, it shows the least rise. Next 
in unsteadiness comes cholam ; in fact cholam and ragi show a mutual 
affinity. The order of steadiness during rising prices may be broadly 
indicated as rice, cumbu, cholam and ragi. It is remarkable, however, 
that the rises are well-balanced in 1904-09. 

10. The table below gives the corresponding figures for periods of 
falling prices : — 


Period. 

Rice. 

Cholam. 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

1877-82 

52 

67 

66 

66 

1891-96 

20 

32 

35 

35 

1900-04 

23 

49 

45 

48 

1908-11 

20 

13 

20 

18 

1912-15 

10 

13 

9 

8 

1919-23 

21 

36 

28 

32 

1927-34 

57 

57 

52 

61 


Only in four of the seven periods can the fall in the price of rice be called 
the least of the four. In 1908-11 rice and cumbu show the greatest fall, 
namely 20 /r while cholam shows only 13 /f . In 1912-15 rice fell by 10 /{ , 
while cumbu and ragi did so only by 9 and 8 /r respectively. In 1927-34 
ragi fell rather steeply with rice and cholam following it. Cumbu show- 
ed the greatest stability but that too fell by 52 Vr. In times of falling 
prices, therefore, it is not quite correct to say that rice is the most steady 
as in times of rising prices. But when prices fall we see a better har- 
mony among the cereals other than rice than in times of rising prices. 

11. The question of the most stable and the most unstable of the 
four food-grains may be taken up now. The co-efficient of variation is 
one of the best measures of variation that we possess at present and the 
conclusions it points to are reliable. The distribution of the index num- 
bers for rice gives a co-efficient 37 • 5. Cholam shows 44*2; cumbu 42 • 3 
and ragi, 44 • 7. It is at once observed that the most stable on the whole is 
rice and the most unstable is ragi. It may be stated then that the in- 
troduction of a system of weighting has improved the position of cumbu 
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from the most unstable to the second stablest, and put ragi in its stead. 
Rice keeps its place but cholam which was the second originally had to 
give place to cumhu and go to the third place. Another fact that emerges 
from this discussion is that cholam and ragi are remarkably akin to each 
other in the matter of price variations. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our indebtedness to Mr. N. K. 
Adyanthaya for his valuable help in connection with this investigation. 



The Growth of India’s Population 

By 

S. SUBRAMANIAN AND S. RaMAKRISHNAN 
(Annamalai University) 

1. In a paper published in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
(July 1935) Mr. K. C. K. E. Raja has exhaustively dealt with the 
Probable Trend of Population Growth in India According to him 
Dr. Enid Charles’ statement that ' the population of India ’ “ is probably 
slowly increasing ” is likely to be a serious under-estimate of the trend 
of events. Among the several arguments advanced by him in support 
of his contention, there is one which is based on the age composition of 
India’s female population as compared with that of Ukraine. Mr. Raja 
has worked out the expected number of births in India if the Ukrainian 
specific fertility rates prevailed (by a method analogous to that of 
Newsholme and Stevenson for calculating index ” fertility rates) and 
has come to the conclusion that the present age constitution of India 
is more suitable to the growth of population than that of Ukraine.” 

Dr. Enid Charles in her memorandum on ^ The Effect of Present 
Trends in Fertility and Mortality upon the Future Population of England 
and Wales and upon its Age Composition ’ has, in the absence of specific 
fertility rates for England and Wales, assumed in her computation that 
* the total births were distributed among the women of different ages in 
the same proportion as they were distributed in Sweden in 1931.’^ This 
appears to be the better method of approximation in such cases at least 
for the reason that it keeps the total number of births intact. Hence it 
is proposed in this note to study the population of India from this stand- 
point. In order that we may be able to compare Mr. Raja’s results with 
ours, we have assumed that the births in India in 1931 were distributed 
among women of different ages in the same proportion as they were in 
Ukraine in 1926-27. The graduated female populations in India in 
1931 at the various ages are extracted from Table VIII of Mr. Raja’s 
paper. 

Statistics of births are available for British India and a few Indian 
States. The figures for the other Indian States have not been published. 
However, as the Report of the Public Health Commissioner for India 


1. Memorandum No. 55 : Published by the Royal Economic Society, p. 4. 
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in 1933 indicates, Indian States are in intimate relationship with the diffe- 
rent parts of British India and it is possible to estimate the number of 
births for the whole of India with tolerable accuracy. In fact it can be 
assumed that the number of births for the whole of India is to the num- 
ber for British India as 1*293 : 1 for the year 1931 (judging from popu- 
lation statistics) . 

2. The table given in this section is of the same form as the Com- 
bined Fertility and Life Table given by Dr. Enid Charles for Ukraine 
(1926— 27) .2 


Year of 
age. 

No. of 
Females, 

Births per 
Annum. 

Births per 1000 
Females. 

Survivors per 
1000 Females 
born ♦ 

Offspring of 
survivors of 
1000 newly 
born girls. 

15 

3,156,509 

760-5 

0-2 

564 

0-11 

IG 

3,058,?>75 

5,827-4 

1-9 

557 

1-06 

17 

3,004,733 

51,340-6 

17-1 

550 

9-41 

18 

3,001,707 

210,439-4 

70-2 

542 

38-05 

19 

3,056,536 

453,690-1 

148-3 

533 

79-04 

20 

3,134,046 

621,796-7 

198-4 

524 

103*96 

21 

3,199,063 

714,838-0 

223*5 

514 

114-88 

22 

3,216,413 

739,313-2 

229-9 

504 

115-87 

23 

3,175,865 

743,452-9 

234-3 

495 

115*88 

24 

3,100,871 

733,386-9 

236-5 

484 

114-47 

25 

3,006,771 

713,445-3 

237-3 

474 

112-48 

26 

2,908,905 

686,303-3 

235-9 

464 

109-46 

27 

2,822,613 

653,808-0 

231-6 

453 

104-91 

28 

2,751,226 

647,190-4 

235-2 

443 

104-19 

29 

2,684,513 

578,673-7 

215-6 

432 

93-13 

30 

2,617,485 

538,138-5 

205-6 

421 

86-56 

31 

2,545,153 

496,694-6 

195-2 

411 

80-23 

32 

2,462,528 

455,003-8 

184-8 

400 

73-92 

33 

2,249,391 

413,629-0 

183-9 

389 

71-54 

34 

2,249,391 

372,975-3 

165-8 

378 

62-67 

35 

2,132,374 

333,487-0 

156-4 

367 

57-40 

36 

2,021,954 

295,460-6 

146-1 

356 

52-01 

37 

1,928,303 

259,192-2 

134-4 

345 

46-37 

38 

1,857,062 

223,595-5 

120-4 

334 

40-21 

39 

1,801,450 

192,769-4 

107-1 

323 

34-59 

40 

1,753,004 

162,970-5 

92-9 

312 

28-98 

41 

1,703,261 

135,611-2 

79-6 

301 

23-96 

42 

1,643,758 

110,810-0 

67-4 

290 

19-54 

43 

1,570,396 

88,586-8 

56-4 

280 

15-79 

44 

1,488,816 

69,010-6 

46-4 

269 

12-48 

45 

1,405,169 

56,506-3 

40-2 

259 

10-41 

46 

1,325,606 

37,710-4 

28*4 

249 

7-07 

47 

1,256,278 

25,917*2 

20-6 

239 

4-92 

48 

1,200,392 

16,553-9 

13-8 

229 

3-16 

49 

1,153,847 

9,521-4 

8-3 

219 

1-82 


81,757,206 

11,848,410-6 

4,569-4 


1,950 53 


* gives the probable number of survivors of 1,000 female children bom in 
a certain year at the ages given in col. 1. See footnote 4. 

2. Elnid Charles : The Twilight of Parenthood, p, 72. 
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3. It is clear from the table that on an average a woman in India 
gives birth to 4*569 children in the course of her reproductive period. 
Multiplying this figure by 0-481, the sex-ratio for India^ we arrive at 
an estimate of the gross reproduction rate for India at 2-20. By taking 
the mortality factor^ also into consideration we obtain 0-94 as the Indian 
net reproduction rate. The corresponding figures for Ukraine are 2 -49 
and 1 • 68. Thus Mr. Raja’s inference based on a comparison of the figures 
for India and Ukraine is open to objection. 

A more detailed analysis of the problem is under preparation 
and will be published shortly. 


3. Raja: Indian Journal of Medical Research (July 1935), p. 212. 

4. Vide Table B. of Actuarial Report annexed to Census Report (1931) for Indir. 
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On Waring’s Problem III 


By 

S. S. PiLLAI 

(Anmmalai University) 

This note is a continuation of my two previous papers with the same 
title.* I use the same notation as in paper II, which is referred to as R. 
In R, I proved that 

Theorem I : If n ^ 30 ; { (%)”}^ 1 - (I -f 3) /2» 
then g (n) = 2" + i — 2. 

In this note, I prove the complementary result : 

Theorem II : If n ^ 30 ; { 1 - (I - 1) /2", 
then (1) g(n)^ 2" + 1 -f j — 2, when { 1 — 'r/3", 
and (2) g(n) = 2" + I + j — 3, when {(%)")< 1 — r/3" ; 
where 3" = I • 2" -f- r. 


Now 3" = I • 2" + 2" - I - 1 
is obviously impossible when n ^ 3. 

When n is even 

3" I • 2" -f 2" - I - 2 (1) 

and 3" = I • 2" + 2" - I (2) 

are also impossible. 

Hence, when n is even, g (n) is exactly determined. When n is odd, 
we do not know the exact formula only when n satisfies either (1) or (2) . 


•1. The Annamalai University Journal, Vol. V, No. 2. 

2. The Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society, New Series, Vol. II, No. 1. 
The results of this paper and the succeeding one were announced by Dr. S. 
Chowla in a recent number of the Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Science. 
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Throughout the rest of the paper it is assumed that 

(A) 

Lemma (1) If I • 2^ + 2*^ — i, where i ^ i, 
then 4^=:zj -3^ + t- 2^ + ji, 
where t ^ 1. 

Let 4^ = 2 ' 3^ t ‘ 2'^ fy where / ^ 2” — 1. 

Then 4^ = (jl -f j + t) 2^ — ji -f f. 

But ji^jl <2^ and / ^ 2’*^ — 1. 

So / ji. 



Lemma (3) If n ^ 30 ; h — [d — (%)^ + 


then 

j 

> 

fe-f 5. 



Now 

j 

> 

h. 5, 



if 

(%)" 

> 

h -^6, 



or if 

(%)" 

> 

5(%)" + n{5% 

log n -j- 3 • 

2}-l 

or if 


> 

5 + (%)”{« (5% 

log n + 3 

•2)-l 


Since n ^ 30, it can be easily verified that the last inequality is satis- 
fied. 


So the lemma follows. 
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Lemma (4) If m ^ 1, 
then j + — /i — 3. 

From lemma (2) , the result is true, 
if j + t + 2^ - t - (m + 1) j - 1 ^ 2^ - fi - 3, 
or if mj'^h 4, 
or if m^{h 4) /j, 
or if m ^ 1, [from lemma (3)]. 

Lemma (5) If K ^ h -f 4, 
then 2'^ - K + 1 ^ 2^ - h ~ 3. 

Lemma (6) If K ^ ji, 

4^ — K ^ j • 3^ + t • 2^ 

Lemma (7) If m ^ 1, there is a positive integer K such that every 
integer between 4^ — K and 4”^ -(- 2^ — K requires at most 2^ — h — 3, 
iiih powers. 

Put Kizrh + 4. 

Then every integer between 4^ and 4^^ -f 2^ — K, requires at most 
2^1 — K -f 1 ; (— 2" — ~ 3) , nth powers. 

Again K — h 4 < j ^ ji, [from lemma (3) ] 

So every integer between 4^ — K and 4^, requires at most 
3 1 -j- ji ~ 1 or 2^ — h — 3, nth powers, [from lemma (4) ] 

Combining the above two results, we get the lemma. 

Lemma (8) Every integer greater than j • 3”^ -f t • 2^ requires at 
most 2^ + J + j — 3, nth powers. 

From lemma (8) in R and lemma (7), every integer between 
4^ — K and |3 requires at most 2^ ~ fe — 3 + ^th powers. 

But 2^ - fi - 3 + 8 ^ 2^^ + I + j - 3. 

From this and lemma (15) in R, the present lemma follows. 
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Now we shall prove our theorem. 

Consider N = j • 3^ + ^ ' 2^^ — 1 — j • 3^ + (t — 1) 2” -} 
If j • 3^ + t • 2^ - 1 ^ 4^ ~ 1, 

then N requires exactly 2" -[“ t + j — 2, nth powers. 

Therefore, if j • 3^ ^ * 2^ — 1 ^ 4^^ — 1, 

that is, if{ (%)^}^ ~ ^ ~ 

then N requires exactly 2^ -f I + j — 2, nth powers. 

Every integer less than j • 3^^ + ^ ‘ 2^ — 1 
can be put in the form 

[I • 3^ + V • 2^ + (0, 

where ^ j ; v ^ I ; co ^2^ — 1 
and ^ 2^ + I + j — 3. 

But from R, we know that 

N = (j - 1)3^^ + (1 - 1)2” + 2^ - 1 


2 ” - 1 . 


(3) 


requires exactly 2” -f ^ + j — 3, nth powers. 

By combining (3) , (4) , (5) and lemma (7) , we get theorem II. 


( 5 ) 



On Waring’s Problem IV 

By 

S. S. PiLLAI 

(Annamalai University) 

In Vol II. No. 1 (New series) of the journal of the Indian Mathe- 
matical Society, I have proved that when 8 ^ n ^ 100, 

£f(n)= 2” -f I — 2. 

The object of this paper is to prove that 
9(7) =143. 

2 

Throughout n ^ 6, t = 2n -|- 1, f = — . 

(The above paper is referred to as R.) 


SECTION I. 

Singular Series. 

In this section, the notation in Landau’s Vorlesungen uber Zahlen 
theorie is used, 

and L • 301 means satz 301 in that book. 

s 2n 4- 1. Instead of Jc in L, n is used here. 


Lemma (a) l/P-<’'-i 

This follows from L • 301. 


Lemma (b) When p does not divide n, 



A(p) I 


Let I = mn r, 1 ^ r ^ n. 
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From page 237 • L., 

I A(p*) i ~ 1 1 ISM 

^pio-s) , pmin-l)8 I Sspmn | • 312 ) 

^pl~s(m+l) . pS Qp pl-s{m+r) . p(r-l)s • 307) 

— pl—sm Qp pl-s(m-l-l) 

— p~m(s-7i) fl Qp p— m(s— n)— sfr 

according as r — 1 or ^ 2. 

So 


1 2 A(p‘) 

i— nj 1 

i =r 1 2 2 A(P’""+’') 1 

m=:l r=l 

oc 

— 2 p--'m(s—n) 

m=l 

{ p + 2 } 

^ r^2 

^ pn- s 1 p p- 

p"+i - 1 ) f , . -1 

•%_. }{ } 

Again 


1 2 A(p‘) 1 

1-2 

n — 1 

"" i ^2 P — 1 

Hence 


1 ,1 A(p‘) 1 

^ p^-« . 2p = . 

pn 

Since 

00 

S A(p 0, from the above the lemma follows. 


t“i 


* Lemma (c) cn ^ { c/5 = cn (7) } 

From lemma (a) , 

iog(x,- x^- log 7-18 . 29-8 . 43-8 > _ 92 ■ 18. 

‘ w ’ stands for the Greek capital letter which represents the singular series 
in Landau’s Zahlen theorie. 
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log > — log 3 > — 1 • 1. 

A(71X < -i - 2/7U. 

So when 72 < p < 216, 

I A (p) I < y - 2 /V. 

Hence if n , = „ 3 • 

log n - 3 • 5. 

When p = l (mod. 7), p^216, 

1 - 2 / v ' - 1/P%. 

Let n 2 = nxji {p = l(mod. 7), p^216)}. 

p 

log n. ^ 2 log (1 - 1/p^^ - 2/p7) > - • 3. 

p>216 

Let Ils =n Xp { P is not congruent to 0, or l(mod. 7) }. 
Then A (p) = 0. 

So log Ha = 25 log(l - 2/p7) > - 02 
Hence 

log to > - 98. 

SECTION II. 

Lemma (d) Every integer between 10016578 
sum of 51, 7th powers. 

This follows from the following : 

10016578 = 107 + 6 • 3’ + 27 • 2^ 

10016589 = 107 4- 7 • 37 4- 10 • 27 
10016623 — 97 4 - 6 ■ 77 4 - 67 4 - 4 • 37 4 - 29 • 27 


and 10016706 is a 


34 

18 


41 
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10016634 rr: 9^ + 6 • 77 + 6^ + 5 • 37 -f 12 • 27 25 

10016640 nn 107 + 47 + 2 • 27 4 

10016682 zr: 4 • 87 + 77 + 2 • 67 + 3 • 57 + 4 • 37 + 12 • 27 26 


Lemma (e) Every integer between 10016578, 
and 10016706 + 37961407 is the sum of 85, 7th powers. 

This follows from lemma (d) and lemma (b) in R. 

Lemma (/) Every integer ^ 10016578 is the sm of 143, 7th powers. 

This can be easily verified. 

Lemma (g) Every integer ^ rx, 
when log log a ^ 12 • 548, is the sum of 143, 7th powers. 

This follows from lemmas (d) and (e) and lemma (7) in R. 

SECTION III. 

In this section, I closely follow R. For the sake of convenience, even 
the numbering is kept the same. In the course of the argument the 
conditions marked by A, B, etc., are assumed to be satisfied and in the 
end it is shown that they are actually satisfied. Letters and symbols have 
got the same meaning as in R, unless otherwise mentioned. I indicate 
only the alterations which we require in R ; the rest is exactly as in R. 

n ^ 6 and n 4 = 2’’ ; t — 2n + 1 ; / — v ; v — l/n. 


A Conditions marked (3) in R. 

Lemma (2) | | ^ 

(a) As in R, when p | n, 

I Ba , g I < n/qf 

(b) When p does not divide n 

I Ba > g I ^ (Q2"Q) ~''n I Bo , p I 


( 4 ) 
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But |B„,,|^(n-l)/Vp^lM 
2» 

if p^(n-l)“2 = A. (Say). 

Let n =11 {p = l(mod. n), p ^ A} 

p 

2» 

X 1 \ n— 2 2n 

Then log 11 ^ f • — log A = X log (u — 1) 

n V? n — 2 

125 

^ ~12 n. 

So in this case also 

I Bo j 5 I ^ (5) 

From (4) and (5) the lemma follows. 

Lemmo (3) Ao(N)= ^{ni2VqW}. 

This follows easily from lemma (2) . 


Lemma (5) W ^ 1/B. 

Where B is a constant depending on n alone. This is assumed. 

3-1. The numbers u. Trivial refinement of argument in R will 
give that 

X > ^ 26 ) 

and Xi > ^27) 

3-3 A = 2ni22q-/ ^37^ 

ri = 5Z-iqi+V(2ni2). 


tri ^ 


5t 

2ni2 


p ( I +/)/2 

< P-H 

(2n3’»-iP^^'’' 


(38) 


B 


if P^>1. 
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Then upto (52) , no alteration is required. For (53) , we get 

E, = {ni2‘ X2XiRq-2-v} (53) 

= e (2P*-") (54) 

So Z‘|z|d2==P‘ I z I (i2+ /p.„ 1 2 

pt— 2n 

_ _|_ n • P*-2» (55) 


Hence from (51) in R and (54) , (55) , (37) , 

L = e{X2XiRP-V42‘ • ni2‘q-2-/} {20 / ^ ' Z‘d2 + 44 3"P"Z‘| z | dz} 

_ • ni2tX2XiRP-Wq-2-/}(40P‘-’* + 44(n + 03"P‘-’‘} 


= {48 • 2‘ • ni2f+i . 3" • X2XiRP‘-«-Hq-2-/} (56) 

2 2q-2-''^ 2 q-i-''<n (57) 

<j<VP a q<VP 

Since n'^1 we see that (6) 

48 • 2‘ • 3" • n2 r= ^ (n‘) (58) 

So from (56) — (58), we get 

2 2 L = ^ (Tii3f • X2XiRP‘-"-’'4} (59) 

q^VP a 

Therefore 

, 1 == QyD, + ^{ni3tX2XiRP^-«-’^^ } (60) 

3*4. Estimation of Qy. 

Upto (68) , no alteration is required. 

VP 


I S 2 I ^ I Qy I X^XiR 2 j | ^ | E{- 2;tiaN/q} |, 

q=2 a N 


(from (52), (53).} 
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^ini2‘|Q,(X2XxR 2 q-2--5(q/a) 

<J=2 q 


log 0-1-1 

< i ni2‘ I Q, I X^XjR 5 

q =^2 q 

log 2 p 

<ini 2 ‘|Q,|X 2 XiR I ^X-^ + ilogP J. 

< I ni2t I Q, I X2XiR log2P 
Hence from (67R) , (68R) and (69) 

2 Q,D, ^ Q,X2XiR{N„P-W -j- (9 (1) -|- ^ (J ni2<log2P) } 
^ 2Q„X2X,R • 3" • P«-H 


ni2t log2 P 3” • P”-’'^* 

C if 2 <. 

8^2 


Hence from (60) and (70) , 

2 H, , , ^ 2 • 3"Q„X2X,RP«-V4 -f (9 {ti13(X2X,RP‘-"-H), 
N 

and 

I 2 H^ . 2 I ^ n • 3" • XX,RP‘ 

N 


(69) 


(70) 


(71) 


< Ti" • 3»X2XiRP‘-v^+' ; from (26) (72) 

Hence arguing as in R, from (71) , 62 R) , (64 R) and (72) , we get that 
2 • 3" • Q^X2 XiRP"-V4 

> — X 2 XiRP‘-’/ 4{2 - n"+i . 3 « . p.^-y 4 _ „i 3 t+ip-n) 
n 


^ — X 2 X,RP ‘-^4 ; 

n 

provided 

D PV4-<^ ^ 2 • 3" • n«+i. 

E and P* ^ 2 • ni2‘+h 
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Hence 

Q„^P‘-V(2ti3«). 

S-5. I 2 2 A, (No) I < X2X,Rni2f 5 q-^-t 

N2 q>VP q>v'P 

^ X 2 XiRni 2 f up- //2 ^ (1 - 1/V2)X2X,RB-1, 
F if pl/(2n) ^ 4„12t+lB 
Therefore from § 3 • 5 R, 


Q|/Oy • 


X2XiRP‘ 


2\/2 • n • 3"B 


= M, (say) 


Hence from (60) and (78) , 

Hy , , ^ X2X,RP‘-"/ (4n3")B, 


provided 


ni2‘X2XiRP‘-"-W ^ M(1 



G or PW ^ 8\/2 • 3" ■ ni3<+iB. 


(75) 


(78) 


(79) 


3 • 6. 


X2XiRYP‘-« 

Hi 

4n3”B 


Let f (c) denote the number of solutions of 

C = j/n _ O^y^Y, 

0 ^ yi ^ Y. 


Then /(c)^Y. 

S, ^ 2 2 U oc ) 1 c = y" - y," + 0, 

V y, 


= i^fic) (- + 

<q2/(e) X — 

e 8 



-1 


5 ^ q 


(82) 
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^Yq5 — , s^Y {sis different for different c} 

8 S 

^Yq(logY + l) 

<Yq(l:^logP + l) 

Yq 

<^logP, 


provided 

H log P ^ 2n2 

Since q ^ n 

YP™-i logP. 

But Si = 2"R”Y ^ 2"P"-i • Y 
So, Si + Sj ^ Y P”-4 (3"-i log P + 2") 

^3" 

< jYPn-UogP. 

Hence, K = 2 V^S„ ^ y/ -j y X,RYP"-J log P 


(84) 


Therefore 


H,|^3-KP‘-2/J V2S2d« 

= 3 • KXP‘-i 


< 


«4-2 

3 2 

~vr 


XXi^Y*'^R’'i*P*+"/ 1 ~% (log P) 


Now, from (82) and (84a) , 

Ih^I^-Ihi, 


(84a) 
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if 


n-1-2 

32 


(log P) H ^ ■XXi'^Y'^R'/^P-"/ (8n3») B 


3 n +2 ^ ’ 4 y 

or if XXi'^ ^ 8n3 2 • P 2 i (log p) v.B 


pm— 1— ff p(l— v/2) (n-l-ff)/2 


?24..-3»/»p»- x(!ogP)’-B 


I or if pi/ ( 4 n)^l/( 4 n 2 )- 3 cT (l-l/6n) /2 ^ 24 * pj 

( 86 ) 


Hence 

^N >0 

3*7. Lemma (15) If N(, satisfies all conditions from A to I then 
No is the sum of 

t + 3fc — 2, 

nth powers, where k is chosen suitably. 


SECTION IV. 

Proof of the main theorem. 

In this section, we put n ~ 7 and k =: 43. 

Then t == 15 

CO ^ l/e^® from section I. 

3o(l- l/6n)/2^1/73 *24 

1 1 3o 

and (1 “ l/6n) > *016958 

4n 4n2 2 

Let log p = 60000. (87) 

Then, if No > p, we can easily verify that all the conditions from 
A to I are satisfied. 
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Therefore, from lemma (15), it follows that, 
than p is the sum of 142, 7 th powers 


every integer greater 

( 88 ) 


Now log log P < 12 
But from lemma (g) , 


(89) 


log log a ^ 12 • 5. 


(90) 


Therefore from lemma (g) and (88) , it follows that 
g(7)^143. 


But we know that 
g(7)^143. 


Hence 


g(7)=143. 



Bhartrhari a Bauddha 

By 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
(Annamalai University) 

Some students of Sanskrit literature are under the delusion that 
there existed at least two different authors with the name Bhartrhari, 
of whom one, the author of the famous Satakas, was a Hindu and the 
other, the author of the Vdkyapadiya^ was a Bauddha.^ It is proposed, 
in this short paper, to refute the view that the author of the Vdkyapadiya 
was a Buddhist. 

The view that the author of the Vdkyapadiya was a Buddhist is 
mainly based upon Itsing’s statement. His account'^ that Bhartrhari 
entered into the monastery seven times, returned to the world and lived 
the life of a layman, shows that he was a Buddhist mendicant at least 
for some time. In that case, he must have written the Vdkyapadiya 
either before he became a Bauddha or after his reversion to Brahmanism. 
since the work clearly indicates that Brahmanical convictions of its 
author, as will be shown in the sequel. It is also possible that Itsing’s 
statement was based on mere hearsay."* 

Another main reason advanced by these critics to call Bhartrhari 
a Buddhist is Vacaspatimisra’s reference in his Tattvabindu^ to a verse 
found in Bhartrhari’s Vdkyapadiya, kanda F* with the prefatory note — 
yaddhuh bdhydh api. An honest attempt is now being made by scholars 
to trace some verses in the Vdkyapadiya to some ancient sources like 
Vyadi’s Sangraha and the Mahdbhdrata.’^ It is not therefore impossible 
that Bhartrhari and Vacaspatimisra borrowed the verse in question from 


1. A part of this paper was read at the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, 
Mysore, in December, 1935. 

2. Vide Pathak’s paper, ' Was Bhartrhari a Buddhist ? \ JBBRAS. Vol. XVIII ; 
Keith’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 176. 

3. A Record of Buddhistic Religion^ pp. 178-180. 

4. See Dr. C. K. Raja’s paper on * Using and Bhartrhari’s Vdkyapadiya \ 
(Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936, pp. 285-298) where 
the author makes to call in question Itsing’s date of Bhartrhari. 

5. See the Tattvahindu (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, No. Ill), p. 70. 

6. Verse 35, p. 17 (Benares Edition). 

7. Vide Carudeva 6astri’s edition of the Vdkyapadiya, kanda I, last page and 
his paper on * Bhartrhari : a critical study of the Vdkyapadiya.’ (Proceedings of the 
Fifth All-India Oriental Conference, Lahore), pp, 630-655. 

9 
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an ancient Buddhistic source, since there is no denying the fact that 
many Buddhistic works have influenced those on Hindu philosophy. Even 
granting that Vacaspatimisra borrowed it from Bhartrhari, the term 
bdhya need not necessarily mean a Buddhist. It may mean 
one who is alien (to the speaker) — its literal sense. In the Tattvahindu^ 
Vacaspatimisra, following the famous Mimaihsa Varttikakara Kumarila- 
bhatta, refutes the Sphota doctrine (as maintained by Mandanamisra in 
his Syhotasiddhi) and holds the view that varnas are artha- 
pratydyakas. And it is not quite unnatural to call by the term bdhya 
the exponent of the Sphota doctrine in the science of Sanskrit Grammar, 
especially when he advocates the Varnavdda, which should be accepted 
by all Mimamsakas including Mandanamisra. 

A more decisive argument going against Bhartrhari’s Buddhistic 
faith is the quotation of a verse from Bhartrhari^s Vdkyapadtya, kanda III, 
by Pratyagrupa, the celebrated commentator on Citsukhacarya’s Tattva- 
pradipikd* who refers to Bhartrhari with the honorific title — brahmavit- 
Vrakanda “gqjT — 

JTT^ 3T!Tsft rfrU || ” 

(Nayanaprasddini, N. S. Ed., 1915, p. 60.) 

This is an unmistakable proof of Bhartrhari’s Advaitic faith. 

A close study of the Brahmakanda of the Vdkyapadiya would con- 
vince even a casual reader that the author, Bhartrhari, is a great monistic 
philosopher, accepting sabda as the ultimate reality of the world. Care- 
ful students of Indian Philosophy are aware of the fact that the 
Upan4ads, which are otherwise known as Vedanta, contain expositions 
of three kinds of Monism — sabda-monism, vijndna-monism and sattd- 
monism ; and it may be noted that Patanjali and Bhartrhari developed 
and systematised the sabda-monism in their works on grammar, just as 
Buddha and his disciples and Sri Sankaracarya and his commentators 
systematised respectively the vijndna-monism and sattd- or Brahman- 
monism, the latter having further synthesised all these phases of Monism 
and presented them as Atman-monism, 

The five opening verses of the Vdkyapadiya, which explain the 
anubandhacatustaya, give the essence of Bhartrhari’s monistic philo- 
sophy. He belongs to the school of Vivartavada^ which is one of the 


♦For this reference I am indebted to my friend Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., 
Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras University. 

8. Vivartavadins explain this universe as a vivarta (seeming manifestation) 
of Brahman, without any separate reality behind it except that of Brahman, in con- 
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basic doctrines of Sankara’s monistic system ; and this gives him a very 
high place as a pre-jSankara Advaitin in the history of Indian Philosophy. 
His characterisation of Sabda brahman,^ — as one that has neither begin - 
ning nor end, as the essence of sabda or speech, as the cause of the audible 
varnas, as manifesting itself in the form of the phenomenal world, 
as the only efficient cause of this Universe — mostly resembles 
Sahkaracarya’s description of Brahman in his Jijndsddhikaraiiabhdsya 
and Janmddyadhikaraiiiabhd§ya.^^ What is known in the Upanisadb as 
eka-advitiya-brahman is ordinarily experienced by all in different forms ; 
and this, Bhartrhari says, is due to various iipddhis ^^ — limiting 
conditions imposed on Brahman. Hence the experiences repre- 
senting the six stages of the phenomenal world — birth, existence, trans- 
formation, growth, decay and destruction — present the characteristics of 
kdlasakti which is popularly known as mdyd or avidyd in Sankara’s 
monistic system. As the Advatins say, this kdlasakti possesses different 
and sometimes opposite properties like sattva and asattva and consequent- 
ly, this Universe appears differently as bhoktr, bhoktavya and bhoga. 
It is again through this kdlasakti that the Absolute Brahman manifests 
itself in the form of this manifold world. It is on the ground of its extra- 
ordinary nature that this kdlasakti or mdyd is generally described 


trast with the school of parindmavddins who accept the transformation of Brahman 
into this phenomenal world with separate reality. Cf. I 

sr%?n 5 HT?n li (Vdkyapadiya, K. I. V. 1 .) 

I " 

^ II “ 3iqj 3l*T?rt 5fWW>-qT 

qq: cTf:® i 

5r%«r: n 

adsmirn: ^551 qqi i 

3f?qr^ fqq>I?T: ^ qiqq: II 

(V&kyapadiya, I, verses 2-4) . 
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by Sastrakaras as anirvacanxya — neither sat nor asat, neither separate 
from, nor identical with, the Absolute.^^ The acceptance of such an 
eternal reality viz. Sahda brahman and the explanation of the phenomenal 
world as the seeming manifestation of the eternal reality by the power of 
kdlasakti, go against the view that Bhartrhari, the author of the Vdkya- 
padlya, was a Buddhist, since no Buddhist is known as yet to have 
accepted anything as eternal. 

Again, Bhartrhari’s masterly elucidation of the dgamaprdmdnya^^ in 
this section of the Vdkyapadlya contains a direct proof of Bhartrhari's 
non-Buddhistic faith. Following the hoary traditions of the Vedic seers, 
Bhartrhari speaks out as a great champion of Hindu religion and philoso- 
phy his firm belief and conviction that dgama — Vedas, Smrtis, etc. — is the 
sole authority on dharma which is transcendental and as such, cannot 
be understood by other pramanas like pratyaksa and anumdna.^'* In this 
connection he revels in the glorification of the Vedas in that they as self- 
revelations, explain the mystic nature of dharma and moksa. He 
strongly assei'ts that mankind cannot find better means than the Vedas 
for understanding the hidden truth of this Universe. Man may naturally 
rely on his fertile and powerful reason but it has not only not helped 
him but has even spoiled him, firstly because it has not given him any 


Jf ?rTT sfT^ I 

‘ ^ ” II 

I^tasiddhi, I. 9, p. 47, G. O. Series. 
Compare the Vihhramaviveka. Verse 29. 

^ g II’ 

Istasiddhif 1.20, G. O. Series, Vol. 65, p. 192. 

ll’ (Ibid., I. 68, p. 165.) 


(Vdkyapadlya, kanda I, verse 5.) 

sr i 

sRtsftorrFrf^ (Ibid., verse 30.) 

SI I 

II (IWd., verse 134.) 
Sf II Obid., verse 135.) 
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satisfactory solution for many vital problems of this world ; and secondly 
because it leaves behind a residue of doubt in him so much so that he 
is disinclined to accept the solution given in the Vedas for these puzzling 
problems. Bhartrhari lays down the general principle that on questions 
of super-normal character, dgama or sdstra is the only authority and 
tarka is unreliable ; for, however great might be a man’s intellectual 
attainment, his well-thought-out syllogism will in no time be proved 
fallacious by a greater intellectual giant.^^ He adds^'^ that a man who 
trusts his reason in transcendental matters is for ever doomed just as a 
blind man who feels his way only by touch through the slope of a huge 
precipice and advances further is destined to death by an instantaneous 
fall. Tarka or anumana has only a timely effect by helping a man in 
examining his belief, but it fails often to convey the truth. Tarka may be 
accepted as an accessory to dgama, but it should not direct its path against 
dgama. cf. vedasdstrdvirodhl ca tarkascaksurapasyatdm. (Vdkyapadlya, 
kanda I, verse 137). This is an important view that has been endorsed 
by the Upanisads and established by Sahkaracarya and his followers.^® 

15- oq'grf^?J?TT: I 

5T ll mkyapadiya, verse 31.) 

(Ibid., verse 34.) 

fg^qrmr ^ i verse 42.) 

1 ® “h'S ^ sHTcTt 

?iTgjTRJTf^ srmoi g- 

rT^OI I qrWTf^T»mr: 

3TSr%fgrn' ^Ir^TTrl^” 

JTRw— 

^4 «T4g%iTvr^':^Tcnir’ 

“ «rT4 qjTfq^5r ^^rr^TT^f^JTT 1 

?T^rT?feoTT3^T?S|% 5T ^ II 

?r I SRTNr ^ 5rsp^?ir55|FT?:: !Tr*T I % 

Sankara’s Brahmasutrahhdsya, II. 1. 3(11). 
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Besides, there is neither an object (visaya) apart (from its 
knowledge) nor pure knowledge divested of any relation to all parti- 
cular objects ; if either existed, then the invariable concomitance of the 
manifestation of knower with knowledge could be posited.'*^^ And even if 
the property common to all knowledge (jhanasamanya) is existent, it 
is not considered to be a positive entity by the Buddhists.^® We shall 
show that even in the absence of all (knowledge due to mental) modifi- 
cations, the soul exists as a self-luminous entity. From the assertion 
that the two (i.e., knowledge and knower) are one, there arises a contra- 
diction in his own (the opponent’s) statement ; for, the word saha (with) 
is used only when two entities enter on an identical course of action, as in 
the instance ‘ with the pupil, the preceptor comes’. Further, after refer- 
ring to the two (i.e. blue and its awareness) by the expression nila- 
taddhiyoh to assert (their) identity by the word abhedah (non- 
difference) is like stating that one’s mother is a barren woman 

98. Havinpj pointed out that the sahopalambhaniyama itself is impossible for 
the reason that there is the presentation of the ' I ’ ever in the absence of anj" parti- 
cular item of knowledge, Yamunacarya proceeds to establish the defective nature 
of the illustrative example, which the opponent must cite in his argument, namely, 
wherever there is invariable apprehension of two things together there must be 
non -difference between them, as in the case of knowledge and its object. In order 
to prove that knowledge and its visaya are non-different, the object by itself and 
the knowledge by itself must be taken and shown to be invariably concomitant. But, 
in truth, neither exists apart frcjm the other. Hence, the illustrative example is 
subject to the charge of being unproven. 

99. The Buddhists cannot hope to escape the difficulty by saying that between 
vi.sayatva (the property of being an object of knowledge) and jhanatva (the property 
common to all knowledge) there is invariable concomitance, for they do not consider 
samanya (universal) to be a positive entity. Its admission, they say, leads to all 
sorts of absurdities. The universal is, at best, a working fiction, a useful device in 
thinking. When certain things are regarded as similar, it is not in virtue of their 
possessing some common features, but because of their distinction from the rest. The 
perception of a cow, for example, does not indicate that cowness, as a positive quality, 
exists in that creature ; it only signifies that it is different from all non-cows (apoha ) . 
See Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, 

100. The reference here is to the Buddhistic dictum— -sahopalambhaniyamada- 
bhedo nllataddhiyoh. 






>Trf^: ^^TTRwt«f I ^- 
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Besides, in view of the fact that qualities such as non-intelligence 
and the like are denied to consciousness, and in view of the fact 
that the knowledge of the soul in bondage is invariably appre- 
hended along with the all-embracing knowledge of the omni- 
scient being (sarvajna) (your hetu) is liable to be charged 
with anekdnta dosa}^^ If, in their case (i.e., between consciousness 
and its object and between the knowledge of the soul in bondage and that 
of the sarvajna), non-difference is admitted, the quality of non-intelli- 
gence and that of having a form and the like would have to be ascribed to 
consciousness, and the quality of being a bound soul would have to be 
attributed to the Buddha. As shown before, even the contention of their 
(knowledge and knower) being invariably the objects (visaya) of 
one and the same knowledge stands condemned. Besides, here the non- 
existence of the hetu in cases where the sadhya is known to be absent 
(vipaksa) cannot be established ; for, there may be the invariable pre- 
sentation of knowledge, the known and the knower in one and the same 
knowledge, and still there may not be non-difference between them.^^^^'* 
What is the inconsistency here ? Do (objects of knowledge, such as) blue 
and the like depend for their apprehension and consideration on know- 
ledge either because they are not self-luminous or because of their non- 
difference (from knowledge) ? As, in this manner, it becomes a matter 


101. By drawing attention to the fact that the hetu (sahopalambhaniyama) is 
present even in cases where the sadhya (non-difference) is not known to exist, 
Yamunacarya exposes the fallacy (i.e. anekdnta) vitiating the argument of the 
opponent. The latter may try to meet this by admitting that even in those cases 
the sadhya is really present. In reply to this, Yamuna says in this next sentence 
that this admission leads to absurdities. 

102. To obviate the contradiction involved in sahopalambhaniyama to which 
the attention of the opponent was drawn, he shifts his ground and employs a differ- 
ent hetu, namely, niyamena ekajiidnasiddhatvam. 

103. The opponent argues that knowledge and the knower must be identical ; 
for they are invariably apprehended together in one and the same knowledge. 




^ 

^RqfjfSR: | 

^2?^sflr^ ^qJTt ^ II 

m«f i ^ 

^ R^f^R: sr^*l^ ^ R^sJiq; ; f^f^*IROT ^^q. 

rjfg^q^qiJTr^qr^ i ^TJrqqwqr^sfq ^ri; 

qR^ I 

for doubt, it is impossible to determine that there is this non-difference. 
And this generalisation (that everything depends for its manifestation 
on consciousness) obtains only in the case of objects known and not in 
that of knowledge or the knower. 

Besides, the conflict (of this theory) with perceptual experience is 
obvious ; for, in every knowledge, the distinction of the knower from 
knowledge is directly perceived, even as his distinction from objects of 
knowledge is apprehended. (At this stage the opponent may object and 
say that the distinction of knower from knowledge cannot be perceived, 
since the counter-correlative (i.e., knowledge) is not perceived ; and that 
even if it is admitted to be perceptible on the strength of the doctrine of 
svayamprakasatva, it does not help, since it is not visible. To this we 
reply) in the matter of the perception of difference there is no necessity 
for the counter-correlative (pratiyogi) to be either perceptible or visible ; 
for when the direct perception of difference is possible with the aid of 
the mere thought of the counter-correlative, a particular variety of this 
knowledge is not required, in as much as it is not responsible (for the 
perception of difference) . (We may go a step further and say that) even 
when the counter-correlative is not apprehended, things are directly per- 
ceived as being distinct in themselves and this will be testified to by 
everybody from his own experience. 

Against the possible objection that they may be so apprehended and still may not 
be identical, he must adduce the indirect proof (tarka) that if they were not identi- 
cal, they could not be apprehended together in the seK-same knowledge. It is 
shown here that he is unable to do so. 

104. The apprehension of the generic property (jati) of a thing, say a pot, is 
nothing more than the apprehension of the distinction from other things, i.e., non- 
pots ; and it prevents erroneous identifications. In fact, diiference (bheda) is nothing 
more than generic property (jati). To grasp the generic property in itself it is 
unnecessary that the counter-correlative (pratiyogi) should have been perceived. 
But the generic property, in its aspect of eliminating erroneous identifications, is 
known as bheda (difference), and is, certainly, found to pre-suppose knowledge of the 
pratiyogi. See Bhdsya, Ananda Press edn. p. 29 ; see also verses 13-14 of 
Adravyasara in Tattvamuktakaldpa and Sarvarthasiddhi ‘ yada pimah adhyasa 
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(The opponent may ask) since, by trampling on the head of the percep- 
tion of difference which is alive, (we) notice the universal concomitance 
between the invariable manifestation (of two things) together and their 
non-difference, how can the sublation of non-difference be effected by 
perception of difference ? If it could be effected, even the 
inference regarding the difference of the flames (at successive 
moments) would be sultified by the recognition of their identity. (The 
reply is that) the fool (of an opponent) is ignorant of the distinction 
(between these two cases) . Indeed, in the case of the flame, the percep- 
tual knowledge, which arises when there is continuity of the defects in 
the settled causes (of knowledge) is incapable of sublating the inference 
which is based upon defectless perception. To make the point clear — it is 
found that, on account of close similarity between the different flames that 
are extinguished and lighted immediately after and which exist in the parts 
of one and the same wick, the remembrance This is, certainly, that 
flame which I saw before occurs to one who has not noticed their differ- 
ence. Therefore, even in other cases (where the flames are not extin- 
guished and kindled afresh) , as there is the occurrence of a series of the 
complete set of causal factors, which have no counter-acting circum- 
stances, and as there is the separation of parts (of the causal conditions) 
it is to be concluded that such a knowledge (of identity) has for its 
object closely similar and incessantly flowing flame-series. Similarly, as 
the cognition of diversity in regard to one and the same thing 
is found in the case of seeing the moon double and the like 
as being occasioned by the swerving from the normal mode 


nivartakatvarupadharmantaravaisi§tyena vyavahriyante, tada bheda iti ucyante | 
tena te§ameva dharmanam vastusvarupena vyavahriyamanan^ na pratiyogi- 
sapek§atvam | adhyasanivartakatvarupadharmantaravaisistyena vyavahriyamananam 
pratiyogisapek^atvam iti | ' 
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of the working of the sense-organ,^ and as having its object 
contradicted by the simultaneously arising defectless cognitions 
of many persons, this (perception of diversity) is not capable of setting 
aside the inference of identity in those cases. But here, the knowledge 
which immediately apprehends the distinction of the knower, knowledge 
and the known is not of such a nature ; hence, here it certainly does pre- 
vent the very possibility of the birth of the inference of identity. 

But, here it is not proper to say that identity is inferable on the mere 
basis of the invariable manifestation of two things together for we 
know of no obstacle preventing the existence of this hetu (prohans) in 

105. Either through pressure of the finger upon the eye or on account of some 
defect in the visual mechanism, the rays of the organ of sight (nayanarasmi) split 
and travel in two directions, thereby creating, for all practical purposes, two mu- 
tually independent apparatuses of vision. One apparatus apprehends tlie moon in 
her proper place, without, however, apprehending her unity ; the other, which 
moves somewhat obliquely, apprehends, at fiist, a place close by the moon, and sub- 
sequently the moon herself, without, however, noticing the intervening space sepa- 
rating this place and the moon. These two perceptions — one manifesting the moon 
in her proper place, and the other in a place close by — arise in such quick succession 
that the perceiver fails to notice the order of their occurrence, and thereby omits 
to note their varying natures. Thus, the double apparatus causes two apprehen- 
sions ; and as the apprehensions differ, there is also difference in the character of 
the object apprehended. The mistake here lies in the failure to notice the fact that 
the duality found in the places is unrelated to the moon. Hence, the perception of 
two moons. The Prabhakara account, which is closely similar to this, would, however, 
say that the double apparatus yields a duality of apprehensions, but it fails to grasp 
that the duality present in the apprehensions is unrelated to the moon. Compare ; 

‘ netravyttih vittigatadvitvam candrafica agrhitabhedam grhnatiti Prabhakarah | yatha 
Samvitsiddhau Prabhakaramatopanyase “ netravrttir dvidhabhuta dve tu vrtti vitan- 
vati 1 dvitvam candrahea yugapat nirbhasayati tatra nah ” | iti desagatadvitvam 
candranca agrhitabhedam grhnatiti tatotra vaisamyam | ' SrutaprakdHkd. The verse 
quoted from Samvitsiddhi is not found in the printed books and manuscripts 
examined so far. 

106. Upalabdhis^tyaniyama and sahopalambhaniyama are identical. The 
fallacy of anekanta vitiating this hetu was first exposed. Here it is shown that 
the inability to cite indirect proof applies to this, as it does to the other hetu, 
namely, niyamena ekajn^asiddhatvam. 
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cases where the sadhya (that which is to be proved) is absent. 
It may as well be that this invariable apprehension is due to 
objects depending for their manifestation on consciousness. Since the 
reference to the deviation from the normal mode of working of the senses 
serves no purpose for the reason that (knowledge and knower) are not 
cognised by the senses, (you cannot point out that the perception of 
difference, like the perception of two moons, is due to the deviation 
from the normal mode of working of the senses) . As the existence of a 
sublating cognition is denied by effectual non-perception, (the percep- 
tion of difference cannot be declared to be false) . 

Moreover, consciousness is well-known to be the manifestation of 
objects and that it is self-luminous is beyond dispute ; hence, such an 
invariable manifestation of knowledge and the known is unavoidable. 
The contention that distinction (of objects from one another) can be 
established without the aid of consciousness is not likely to be put for- 
ward by any one who is not mad. Let this violent shaking of the doct- 
rine which is opposed to experience suffice. 

Since the notion that the manifestation of objects, such as, blue and the 
like, which, in their nature, are not self-luminous, (is effected by con- 
sciousness) is vouched for by experience, it requires no other proof. The 
self, on the contrary, is essentially self-luminous. On this count 
alone, the self cannot be said to be knowledge, as the former is self- 
dependent. It has already been stated that knowledge is dependent (on 
the self) , that it is occasional, that it exists only so long as the causes, such 
as, the contact of the senses with their objects, persist, and that its nature 
is to pertain to some object or other. The self, on the contrary, is inde- 
pendent, and is the knowing subject ; it shines as the ‘ I ’ in every self. 

♦The Benares edition reads vitti ; the variant reading found in the Telugu edi- 
tion and in some manuscripts has been preferred. 

107. See note 104. 
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Even when it is of this nature, if the self is termed knowledge, 
on the ground that it does not depend for its manifestation 
on something other than itself, you are welcome to say so . 

Even when it is so (described), surely, this knowledge is the 
possessor of knowledge, and not such a pure consciousness 
(as is held by you). Indeed, for that very reason, the Chando- 

gas (those who chant the Sama-veda) declare “ He who has the 

awareness of * let me smell this ’ he is the self.’’^®^ Similarly, after the 

question what is the soul ? ” has been raised, Vdjasaneyins offer the 

same definition (of the soul, namely “ He who is in the midst of the senses 
and vital breath, who has knowledge for his essence and who is the light 
inside the heart, he is the person. It is only in the manner indicated 
already that the true nature of the soul has been here described as fol- 
lows — “ He who is experienced by everybody, who is filled with know- 
ledge concerning diverse objects, who resides among the senses and the 
breath as their director, who is the inward light in the region of the heart, 
and who shines for his own sake as the ‘I,’ is the purusa.” The followers 
of Atharvaveda say ‘‘ Truly, this entity, the seer, hearer, smeller, taster, 
thinker (mantr) , knower (boddhr) , doer (karta) , he who has knowledge 
for his essence, is the purusa.”^’*’ Similarly, the following and other 
passages are found : — “ Lo ! whereby would one understand the under- 
stander ? “ The seer sees neither death nor sickness, nor the evil in 

the world ” ; “ He (the highest light to which the jiva reaches up) 


108. Chdnd. Up. VILxii.4. 

109. Brh. Up. IV. iii. 7. 

110. Prasna. Up. IV. 

111. Brh. Up. 11. iv. 14. 

112. Chdnd, Up. VII xxvi. 2. 
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is the Supreme Person,’’ “ The jiva experiences him in diverse ways . . . 
not thinking of the body cast behind in the midst of his kin ” 
Even so, the sixteen parts (kalas) of the experiencer (jiva) , which 
depend (for their existence, nature and continuance) on the Highest 
Person, on reaching Him, become incapable of entangling Him in plea- 
sure, pain, etc.” ; “Different from that made of mind is another inner 
soul consisting of knowledge.” 


Even while defining Brahman, in the text — ‘ Brahman is satya, 
jhana ’ the word jhana does not refer to mere know- 

ledge, but to the possessor of it ; for, if it referred to the former 
according to the sutra-liti^^^’ — it would follow that the first syllable must 
have the principal accent. But this word, jfiana has its principal 
accent on the last syllable. The word jhana being so accented will 
be appropriate only if it has, at its termination, the suffix ac, which 
conveys the same meaning as the suffix matup. Otherwise, it would not 
be (appropriate). We shall explain this very clearly while treating of 
the Supreme self. The Aitareya Upanisad also, after describing 
Brahman in the words ‘ Prajhana is Brahman ’, refers to the lord as 
the possessor of supreme intelligence, by the expression ‘ he (Vamadeva) , 
by means of this Self possessed of intelligence.’’^'^ Therefore, it is clear 
that this soul is truly the knower. 
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THE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE BY WHICH THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE JiVA IS ESTABLISHED 
Established through Inference — (a) The Nyaya View. 

25. What is the means of knowledge (pramana) by which this in- 
dividual self, which is distinct from the body and the like, and which is 
intelligent, is established ? Aksapada, who is master of the science of 
logic, thinks that it is inference. What he says is — ‘ Desire, hate, plea- 
sure, pain and knowledge are the reasons pointing to the existence of the 
soul.^”® Has invariable concomitance between these and the soul, like 
that between smoke and fire (dhumadhvaja) , been observed anywhere ? 
Indeed, if so, as the knowledge of the self is obtained thence itself, what 
is the need for inference ? (The opponent replies) no invariable con- 
comitance may have been observed in particular (between qualities 
such as desire, etc., and the soul) ; but, in general (i.e., between qualities 
and their substrate), it may be noticed. To make the point clear — 
Desire and other qualities, like sound and so on, are inferred to be 
dependent upon something, for the reason of their being effects, non- 
eternal (entities) , attributes, and so on. That which is the substrate of 
these (qualities) is the self. That desire and the like are qualities is 
inferred by elimination. Being non-eternal, they cannot be either 
generality (sdmdnya)^ or particularity (visesa), or inherence (sarnu- 
vdya), or non-existence (abhava). As they are inherent in all-per- 
vasive substances, they cannot be either substance (dravya) or action 
(karma). That they are specific qualities (visesaguna) is established 
by the fact that at all times, like colour and other qualities, they, while 
being non-eternal, are grasped by one of our senses. 


118. Icchadve^aprayatnasukhaduhkhajnananyatmano lihgani. Nydya-Sutra, I. i. 10, 
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The reasons concomitant in affirmation and negation (anvaya- 
vyatirekino hetavah ) , which, in this manner, indicate only (the need of) 
some substrate (for desire, etc.), are narrowed down in their scope in 
such a way as to refer to the soul by the reasons which are concomitant 
in negation only (kevalavyatirekisudhanaih) and which disprove the 
view that they are the qualities of substances other than the soul. That 
this is so is evident from the following : — Desire and the like are not the 
qualities of the primal elements (mahabhutas) , because they are per- 
ceived only by oneself, or because they are not to be grasped by the outer 
senses. The qualities belonging to the primal elements, as colour and the 
like, are perceivable by oneself and others and are perceived by the outer 
senses ; but desire and the like are not so (perceivable) ; hence, they are 
not the qualities of primal elements. Again, space (dik) , time and mind 
(manas) do not have specific qualities ; and their attributes are not open 
to perception ; hence, desire and the like are not their qualities. Reasons, 
such as the following — since they are not dependent on the causal sub- 
stances ; since they do not exist as long as the body lasts — (reasons) 
which were cited before, and which refute the view that they are the 
specific qualities of the body, are to be brought forward and applied here 
also. Therefore, desire and the like are not the qualities of the body ; 
for, while there is evidence contradicting the view that they are the 
qualities of the body, they are qualities. Whatever does not possess the 
sadhya does not have the aforesaid sadhana either, as in the case of colour. 
Desires and the like, however, possess the aforesaid hetu, and hence, they 
possess the sadhya. 
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Or, the thesis to be proved (instead of being ‘ Desire and the 
like are not the qualities of the body ’) may be the following — Desires and 
the like are the qualities of some substance other than the body, which 
is the point under disputed The aforesaid hetu and illustrative example 
may be cited (in the case of this thesis also) . Positive concomitance too 
may be shown in a somewhat general way. That which is a quality, 
when there is evidence contradicting the view that it is the quality of a 
given entity, is the attribute of something other than that given entity, 
just as sound is the quality of something other than earth and the like. 

In this way, just as ether (akasa) is proved (to be the substrate of 

sound), the stdf is established (to be the substrate of desire and the 
like) , 

Refutation of the Nyaya View 

26. Some consider that this (view) is not correct. To elucidate this 
point : — with the aid of reasons concomitant in affirmation and negation 
{anvayainjatireki) it was only made known that there is some support 
(for desire and other qualities) , which might be either the body or some 
other substance. By this reasoning alone, the soul is not established 
(to be that substrate) ; whereas, the reason concomitant in negation alone 
(keimlavyaiireki) does not even possess the quality of being a correct 
reason ; for, as in the case of the fallacy called asadharana, there is 
absence of the probans in instances where the sadhya is surely met with 
(sapaksa) The objection that on this admission, even the reason con- 

119. The point at dispute is not the existence of the body, but its possessing 
desires, etc., as attributes. 

120, In the argument, ‘ sound is eternal, because it is sound * the hetu is vitiated 
by the fallacy of asddhdraiia ; for, it is not present in any sapaksa (i.e., similar 
examples where the sadhya is present) even as it is not present in the vipak§a. 
Similarly, in cases where reasons concomitant in negation alone (kevalavyatirekl) 
are employed, there being no sapaksa, it is impossible to show the presence of the 
hetu in sapaksas. Hence, keimlavyatireki is considered fallacious. It is defective 
for another reason also. In order to show that wherever the sadhya is absent the 
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comitant in affirmation alone cannot be considered a correct reason, for, 
as in the fallacy known as sadhdrana, there is the failure to show the 
absence of the reason in the counter-example (vipaksa) — (this objec- 
tion) does not stand. Since, even in the absence of suspected limiting 
conditions (upadhis), such as space, time and the like, the co-presence 
(of the hetu and the sadhya) is found, it is definitely ascertained that the 
hetu has the character of being connected with the sadhya. From the 
mere observation of the absence of the sadhya when there is the absence 
of the hetu, it is not possible to ascertain that the hetu has the character 
of being connected with the sadhya. As the non-existence of the sadhya 
is met with in innumerable places, it is impossible even to take note of 
them all exhaustively. If even in a single place the hetu were to be 
present in some manner, the universality of the connection cannot be 
maintained. Besides, it is a matter for doubt whether the non-existence 
of the sadhya is due to the absence of the hetu or to some other cause. 
Even the thesis (that desire and the like) are the qualities of some entity 
other than earth and the like may be charged with having an unproven 
attribute {aprasiddha-visesana) , for that other entity has not been 
proved. 


hetu is also absent, the sadhya must first have been understood previously ; but it is 
not met with anywhere. Hence, the Vedantins dismiss kevalavyatireki as being 
faulty. Cf. ‘ sadhyabhavo vipak^e kathamiva viditah tasya sadhyaprasiddheh.’ Tattva- 
muktdkaldpa, Buddhisara, verse 53. See also Nydya--Parisuddhi (Memorial edition, 
pp. 66-75) and Dldhiti. The Vedanta Paribhdsd rejects keval&nvayt also, on the 
score that the kevaldnvayi requires a sadhya which is present everywhere, and such 
a sadhya is inadmissible on the theory that Brahman is nirguna. 

121. The opponent says — In the argument ‘the mountain has fire, because it 
is knowable,* the hetu is defective (sddhdrana), because it is not absent in the 
vipak§a. Similarly, in arguments employing reasons concomitant in affirmation alone 
(kevaldnvayi), there being no vipaksa, the absence of the hetu in the vipaksa cannot 
be cited. Hence, kevaldnvayi also is a defective process of reasoning. 
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(b) The Sahkhya View 

27. By the same reasoning, even the various reasons (such as, that 
collocations exist for the sake of others) are to be understood as having 
been set aside. Let us analyse them in the order of their presentation. 
“ Since collocations exist for the sake of something other than them- 
selves, since (in this other) there is the absence of the three gunas and 
the like, since there must be control (of these collocations) , since there 
must be an experience!', and since there is activity for securing aloofness 
(from prakrti) , the soul exists. This means — Being collocations, the 
body, the senses and so on, like a bed, a seat, a house, etc., exist for the 
sake of something other than themselves. The character of being a collo- 
cation attributed to the body and the primal elements is vouched for by 
perception. That the same character (of being a collocation) belongs to 
unmanifest prakrti (avyakta) , mahat, ahamkara and the senses, as to the 
body and elements, is to be inferred from the fact that the former are of 
the nature of pleasure, misery and delusion. 

(A possible objection is that) when the senses are admitted to be 
derived from the ahamkara and when the meaning of what is 
accepted as the sadhya, namely, the quality of existing for the 
sake of another is the quality of existing for the sake of an- 
other which is itself not a collocation, the respective reasons for the 
above only prove the opposite, and hence, they are subject to the fallacy 
of ubhaya-visesaviruddha}-'^ (The Sahkhya replies) this objection can- 

122. Sdnkhya-Kdrikd. verse 17. 

123. It is interesting to note that this identical argument has been cited as an 
example of ubhayavisesaviruddha (i.e. Dharmadharmyubhaya, vise?aviruddha), by 
Kumarila Bha^ta in his kloka-Vdrttikaf Anumanapariccheda. si. 105-7. The six varie- 
ties of viruddha — Dharmasvarupabadha, Dharmavisesabadha, Dharmisvarupabadha, 
Dharmivise?abadha, Dharmadharmyubhayasvarupabadha and Dharmadharmyu- 
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not be raised. Since the presence or the absence of the senses is depend- 
ent respectively upon the presence or the absence of ahamkara, since 
there is the support of scriptural passages, such as, “ The senses are con- 
sidered to proceed from ahamkara,’’ since there is contact of qualities, 
viz., brightness and lightness’ (with the senses) , the fact that the senses 
have for their source that variety of ahamkara wherein the sattva quality 
predominates and which is known as vaikdrika is well supported by 
evidence ; hence, it would be improper to deny this fact. Even so, the 
belief that the self is not a collocation is unshakable, for the reason that 
(1) if the soul were itself a collocation as it would have to exist for the 
sake of another collocation, there would result an unending series, 
and, as a consequence, many things for which evidence is 
lacking would have to be assumed ; (2) the quality of being 

a collocation is not responsible for an entity being a Se.si (i.e. one for 
whose sake others exist) ; and (3) inference itself would lose its validity, 
if all the qualities found in the illustrative examples are taken into con- 
sideration.’^^ When the refutation of the statements — that the senses 
do not proceed from ahamkara ; and that the body, senses and the 
like exist for the sake of other collocations — is effected on the strength 
of some evidence, it will not necessarily follow that even the facts of their 
being a collocation and of their existing for the sake of others, which are 
uncontradicted, should stand condemned. Thus, it is evident that the 
soul, which is itself not a collocation, is free from the three gunas (sat- 
tva, rajas and tamas) which are associated with the quality of existing 
for the sake of another — a quality which never fails to be present when- 
ever the character of being a collocation exists. 

bhayavisesabadha — have, in later times, been reduced to one, since all of them, 
in the last resort, only prove the opposite of what is intended to be proved. 

124. Visnu Purdna, I.ii.47. 

125. Sattvam laghu prakasakami?tam. Sdnkhya-Kdrikd. verse 13. 

126. Cf. yadi vivakjitarthavyatirekena anumanasya avivaksitamapi vkayah, 
nanvetasyam kalpanayam sarvanumanam vyahanyeta. Nydya-’Vdrtika (Chowkamba 
edn. pp. 344-45). See also Nydyavdrtikatdtparyafikd (Benares edn. p. 600). 
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Being of the nature of pleasure, pain and misery, the body and the 
like are controlled by some other entity, even as the chariot and other 
objects by the charioteer and the like. Further, pleasure and pain, which 
are respectively known as agreeable and disagreeable experiences, point 
to a person who is pleased or displeased, even as the servant and the foe 
(imply a person who is ministered unto or one who is hated). Since the 
body, etc., are perceptible, like pots and similar objects, they must have 
a perceiver'-' distinct from themselves. As shown before, the absence 
of the three gunas from the soul, who is (thus known to be) a controller, 
a knower of agreeable and disagreeable things and a perceiver, is 
definitely ascertainable. 

Similarly, as all things commencing from the body and ending with 
unmanifest matter (avyakta) are of the nature of the three gunas, the 
state of release, which is essentially the annihilation of all miseries, is 
impossible of attainment by them ; but, since the sastras and wise men 
endeavour to attain (release), there must be a soul (purusa) that is 
distinct from the body, that is not a collocation, and that is untouched 
by the three gunas. 


Refutation of the Sahkhya View 

28. Even here, although with the aid of reasons, such as that collo- 
cations exist for the sake of others, the existence of some other entity 
(than the body), who is a controller and perceiver is established. 


127. In interpreting bhoktrbhavat, some have understood ‘ bhokta ’ as enjoyer, 
and some, as perceiver. Both the interpretations have been mentioned here. See 
Sankhya-tattva-kaumudlj Karika, 17. 
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yet, (with their aid) the qualities of not being a collocation and of not 
possessing the three gunas, which are admitted by you, cannot be deter- 
mined as belonging to it. To explain — The positing of a series of 
collocations, made on the strength of the observation that a collocation, 
always exists only for another collocation, like the positing of a series of 
causes having no beginning, made for the reason that something is an 
effect, is not wrong. 

It cannot be said that (the quality of being a collocation) is not 
responsible (for anything being a se§i, an independent being for 
whose sake others exist) ; for, in respect of any collocation, 
the soul, which is not a collocation, which is unattached, which is bereft 
of all modifications and which is mere consciousness itself, which is un- 
changing and for which no service is rendered by anything else, cannot 
be that other for whose sake the collocation exists. That which is served or 
produced by another becomes the sesi in respect of that other. That 
which serves or produces anything exists for the sake of the latter.’"^ 
But, since the purusa admitted by the Sankhyas is not so (served or pro- 
duced by a collocation) , how can he be regarded as being that other in 
respect of the collocation ? What is more, how can the collocation be 
treated as existing for his sake ? If it be said that though the purusa is 
not really rendered any service, he imagines himself as being served, (we 
reply) by all means let him imagine like that ; how does it help to estab- 
lish that he is being served ? For the reason that children imagine 
ether to possess the dirt found in a region, the character of being dirty 
will not belong to it. 


128. Cf. Jaimini- Sutra, III. i. 1. — se§ah pararthatvat. 
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Further, to whom such an illusion occurs and how must be investi- 
gated. It cannot occur to the power of consciousness ; for, the illusion, 
which is a mode of change and which is the root cause of a hundred ills, 
cannot arise in the exceedingly pure consciousness, as it is devoid of all 
modifications. The internal organ (antahkarana) too, for which buddhi 
is another technical expression, cannot experience the illusion ; for, hke 
the body, it is non-intelligent. 

If it be urged that, though it is non-intelligent, the internal organ, 
being transparent, receives the reflection of consciousness and 
becomes a conscious subject, as it were, (we reply) not so ; 
for, reflection and its reception cannot properly belong (respectively) to 
consciousness and buddhi, which are alike formless. If it be contended 
that to be a reflection is to be like it, (we ask) what is 
meant by ‘ being like ’ (consciousness) ? If the reply is that 
it consists in having a nature similar to that of consciousness, (we 
rejoin) if, indeed, that were so, when buddhi attains similarity with con- 
sciousness, which is free from all modifications, it too becomes devoid of 
all modifications ; and hence, it would be impossible to account for the 
contact of modifications, such as, illusion, pleasure and pain, which are 
met with in every soul. 

If it be said that buddhi has a nature similar to that of consciousness 
only in so far as it possesses consciousness, (we reply) not 
so ; for, on your view, the soul is, in fact, consciousness itself 
and not a conscious entity ; the venerable Patanjali, for instance, says, 

‘ If consciousness alone is the soul, what is it that is referred to here, and 
by what/ 
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If it be urged that ‘ being like ^ (consciousness) means ‘ being like 
not-non-intelligent (we reply that) it has already been shown that 

not being not-intelligent is nothing more than the quality of 

being a knower and that the explanation of ‘ being like ' (a 

conscious entity) is sought to be made in terms of itself ; 

and hence, this (interpretation of ‘ being like ') is pointless. 

Further, how (we ask) can he who maintains that the existence of 
buddhi is dependent upon the nearness of consciousness posit its 
being not-non-intelligent ? And, when this particular quality, known as 
the character of being a knower — a quality associated with some object 
or other — does not exist in either consciousness or buddhi, which are con- 
sidered to be the original and the basis of reflection, it cannot occur in the 
reflection. This reflection theory has already been refuted while dis- 
carding the view of the heretics in disguise. 

It may be said that, though the purusa (self) is changeless, the 
antahkarana itself, which possesses wonderful and diverse activities, such 
as pramdna and viparyaya^'^^^ produced by the power belonging to the 
nearness of the purusa, exhibits its activities and different objects to the 
purusa ; and thereby, he comes to be called witness (saksi) , enjoyer 

129. “Being like a reflection of consciousness, it becomes a conscious entity 
as it were ” was the reply to the question “ How can the antahkarana, which is 
non-intelligent, be a conscious entity and experience illusions ? ” “ Being like a 
reflection of consciousness,’ when explained, finally amounts to ‘being like a cons- 
cious entity.’ Thus, the answer reduces itself to the tautalogous proposition “ Being 
like a conscious entity, it becomes a conscious entity, as it were.’ 

130. Prarmna, viparyaya, vikalpa, nidrd and smrti are the five vrttis of the 
antahkarana. For an account of these see Yoga-Sutras 1.5-11. 

♦The word pardkramiyah has been formed in accordance with Panini’s sutra 
‘ vinmatorluk ’ (V. iii. 65). Compare the stems srajiyas, tvaciyas. Atisayena para- 
kramavat parakramlyah (one possessing extremely great valour). 

All printed books and manuscripts read pratibalavilolanadivrtti ; but prati- 
balavilolanadivrttim is obviously a better reading. 
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(bhokta); just as the gathering of generals possessing extremely great 
valour exhibits to the master its activities, such as entering the enemy^s 
camp and causing consternation therein, and, as a consequence, he comes 
to be termed a monarch, a man of valour and a conqueror. 

But, this view is unsound. In fact, it is only for the .sake of the seer 
that the visible object is found to exist ; and for the Sankhyas or for their 
followers, the heretics in disguise, who alike maintain that consciousness 
alone is the soul, the quality of being the seer is not real. And, the quality 
of being a sesi (one for whose sake others exist) cannot be 
brought about by the fictitiously imagined quality of being the seer. Be- 
sides, it has already been said that even this fictitious imagination cannot 
arise. (As for the analogy), the king, who commands his generals, in 
a general or in a specific manner, in those activities, and who acquires the 
fruits resulting therefrom, such as, sovereignty, and who engages in 
activities such as purchasing, receiving and inheriting, which are 
responsible for the relation of being owner and property, is not an 
analogue to the soul, which is inactive, and which is rendered no service 
by anybody ; hence this view is valueless. 

The different arguments seeking to prove that the soul is distinct 
from the body and the like are well known to be stultified (atUakdlatd) 
in as much as their subject-matter is shattered by perceptual knowledge, 
such as, ‘ I am stout,’ ‘ I go,’ ; for this reason, those well-versed in the 
vedas, having no faith even in the view that the proof of the soul is 
afforded by inference, assert that this proof is furnished by the vedas 

131. Perhaps, in preference to birth (janana) mention may be made of con- 
quest (jaya), since, in the case of k§atriyas, conquest is regarded as a special 
title to ownership, cf. svami rikthakrayasamvibhaga parigrahadhigamesu j brahma- 
nasya adhikam labdham | ksatriyasya vijitam | nirvistam vaisyasudrayoh. Gautama 
Dharma-Sutra. X. 38-41. 

132. The fallacy of atitakdlatd or kdldtyayapadesa has, in later Nyaya termi- 
nology, come to be called bddha. 
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alone. In fact, scriptural passages, such as the following, directly reveal 
the distinctness of the soul from the body and the like. “ The soul (atman) 
is not this ; it is not that.”^^^ “ The bodiless, the scatheless, the sinew- 
less, the pure (suddha) , unpierced by sins (apapaviddha) ’’ ; “ Some 

go into a womb for assuming bodily form ; others become immovable 
objects ” ‘‘ He is never born, nor does he die ” ; “ Indeed, only this 

(body) which is devoid of life dies '' “ Verily, there is no freedom 

from pleasure and pain so long as he is embodied ; when he is bodiless, 
pleasure and pain do not touch him.’^^^'^ Even the injunctions prescrib- 
ing means for realising heavenly bliss and the like, which are to accrue 
after bodily death, lead to the positing of an eternal, conscious entity, 
that is distinct from the body, and so on ; hence, the individual soul has 
for its means of proof the scripture and the presumptive testimony con- 
nected therewith (srutdrthdpatti) , 

The Existence of the Jiva deduced from Perception 
by External Senses 

29. (One may ask) why should this heavy load be placed on the 
head of the vedas, whose sole aim is to teach the means for realising the 
good and avoiding the evil ? Indeed, we know the soul with the aid of 
the testimony of perception itself, which is the basis of all pramanas, such 
as, inference and scripture. From cognitions such as, ‘ This is my body,' 

‘ I know this,' it is evident that this seer shines forth in direct perception 
as being distinct from the body also, just as he is distinct from objects 
known, such as, the pot. 
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136. Chdnd, Up. VI.xi.3. 

137. Chdnd. Up. VIILxii.l. 
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Refutation of this View 

30. (We reply) do not say so ; for, that is perceptual knowledge 
which arises from the contact of the senses with objects ; and from 
their contact with the inward soul, which is devoid of colour and other 
qualities, and which is exceedingly subtle, unlike their contact ^^dth out- 
ward objects, the senses are incapable of originating knowledge (con- 
cerning the soul). It has been so declared in the vedas : “ The self-ex- 
istent (svayambhuh) made the senses proceed outward (and thus troub- 
led them).”^"^^ All objects revealed by the senses will invariably be ac- 
companied by the quality of non-intelligence ; tl^erefore the knowledge 
born of the senses is incapable of touching the soul. 

The Existence of the Soul established through Perception by Manas 

31. It may be said, ‘‘ Let the external senses not come into contact 
with the soul and present it, since they are elemental (bhautika) ; but 
the manas, being non-elemental, may enter into contact with the soul 
and present it.” (Against this, we reply) it is not so ; for, if that too be 
a sense-organ, it must inevitably be elemental. It has been so declared 
in the vedas : ‘ Gentle sir ; the manas is, indeed, made of food (anna) 
when dealing with this (manas) it has been fully explained. 

It may be urged : “ Certainly, there is a cognition of ‘ I ’ — a cognition 
which is direct awareness. And this (cognition) cannot but be what has 
arisen from the senses. The claim of manas in regard to (the manifesta- 
tion of) pleasure and the like, even though they do not fall within the 

138. indriyarthasannikarsolpannam jnanam . . . pratyaksam. Nydya-Sutras, I. i. 4. 

139. Katha. Up. IV.l. 

140. Clrwnd. Up, VI. v. 4. 
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scope of the external senses, is well established. Hence, it is but proper 
that the cognition of ‘ I ^ should have this (manas) for its cause. This 
can be expressed syllogistically. The soul, like pleasure and so on, is to 
be grasped by mental perception ; for, while it is not capable of being 
grasped by the external senses, it is still an object of perception. 

Refutation of this View 

32. (Our reply is) it is not so ; for, from the case of (samvedana) 
jhana, (where the sadhya is absent while the hetu is present) , it is found 
that this argument commits the fallacy of vyabhicdra, (To escape this 
fallacy) , you cannot point out that jhana is not open to perception ; for, 
without depending on anything else, it manifests itself as ‘ I know ; ’ and 
it has already been stated that if it were not an object of perception, it 
would, in fact, cease to be knowledge. 

It cannot be contended that, since it is an object of mental perception, 
jhana too is fit to rank among similar examples (sapaksa) ; for this con- 
tention will not stand scrutiny. (If that is your view) , you must point 
out whether even the knowledge concerning the knowledge of an object 
is produced exactly at the time when, by virtue of a certain conjunction 
between soul and manas, the knowledge of an object takes birth, and 
whether (it is produced) by the selfsame contact, or whether it is pro- 
duced at a different time and by a different contact. (Regarding the 
first alternative) , the origination of the two (i.e. knowledge of an object 
and knowledge concerning the knowledge of an object) at the same time 
is impossible. If that were so, the birth of a collection of limitless items 
of knowledge, each of which has the other for its respective object, would 
have to take place at the same time. But, it does not take place. If it 
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takes place simultaneously, the distinction made between being an object 
of knowledge and owning the object (visayavisayitvaniyamah) would 
become baseless. (Regarding the second alternative) , if it (knowledge 
concerning knowledge) is made known by a knowledge arising at a dif- 
ferent time, it would cease to be an object of perception ; for, as know- 
ledge is momentary, the earlier knowledge will not last till the rise of 
the knowledge which reveals it. If it lasts, all cognitions would have to 
exist at all times. If it be urged that it is incompatible with its effect 
(i.e. if it perishes as soon as its effect springs up) , (we reply that) as its 
effect, namely, the mental impression arises immediately after, it will not 
exist at a different time (i.e. at a time when the revealing consciousness 
arises). Hence, jhana cannot be an object of mental perception. And 
it cannot be said that it is obvious that the argument commits the fallacy 
of vyabhicdra. Besides, as the quality of being grasped by the senses is 
invariably concomitant with the quality of being non-soul, your argu- 
ment commits the fallacy of viruddha also (i.e. is guilty of employing 
adverse probans). Further, the illustrative example cited in the argu- 
ment is defective in not possessing the sadhya ; for, pleasure and 
pain are not admitted to be objects of perception. And it is not so ad- 
mitted, because pleasure and pain are nothing more than the flourishing 
or the decaying state of the senses. Indeed, when the senses are not 
perceptible, their flourishing or decaying state will not be the object of 
perception. 

In the case of pleasure and pain, as in that of the senses, or again, 
in that of the different states of mind (manas) on the view of those who 
maintain that manas is inferable, the false impression that they arc 
directly perceived is due to the power of long continued experience.^ 

141. With continued practice one infers the existence of pleasure, pain, the 
states of mind and the like so effortlessly and quickly and without noticing the 



The section dealing with pleasure and pain {sukhadxthkliddhi- 
kararia)^^- or the discussion of the description of the soul (vide p. 8) as 
being in its essential nature blissful (svatassukhi) found in this work 
itself^ ought to be explained to those who, following the Buddhistic 
doctrine, believe that pleasure and pain are included in the category 
of knowledge, for the reason that they are produced by causes which are 
non-different from knowledge, and to those who, by accepting the system 
of Kanabhaksa (the exponent of the Vaisesika system), believe that they 
are the special qualities of the soul (and not the flourishing and the 
decaying states of the senses) 


several steps of the argument, that one comes to think that he directly perceives 
them. 

142. Sukhaduhkhadhikaraxia is the sixth section of the first pada of Nathamuni’s 
Nydyatattva-sdsira^ a work which is not extant now. Yamuna refers to a few other 
adhikaranas of this sastra. In fact, his Atmasiddhi may be regarded as a brief 
exposition of Nydyatattva. Compare Nyayasiddhanjana^ Buddhipariccheda — 
“ Nyayatattva-prakaranam hi Atmasiddhih.’' 

143. This discussion over svatassukhi is included among the portions of 
Atmasiddhi lost. 

144. Those who identify pleasure and pain with the flourishing or the decaying 
state of the senses mean by ‘ senses ’ the internal sense (manas) and not the outer 
senses ; for, pleasure and pain are nothing more than the tranquil and the disturbed 
states of manas. cf. “ tatha ca antahkaranaprasadavasadayoreva sukhatvaduhkhatva- 
vyapadesadarsanat tatprasadavasadaveva sukhaduhkharupavityarthah.” Ranga- 
ramanuja tika on Nydyasiddhdhjana, Buddhipariccheda. 

Though this view is defended here and elsewhere in Atmasiddhi, it cannot be 
considered to be his final view, for, later on, he says that all reference to certainty, 
doubt, pleasure, pain and the like has for its object either some particular form of 
contact of knowledge with its object or .knowledge possessing that contact, cf. 
Nydyasiddhdnjana, Buddhipariccheda “ . . . sukhaduhkheca natmadharmau ityaditu 
vaibhavena matantarena va abhihitam anyatha kathamevam upasamhararambhe 
bruyat ‘ tadevam atmasvabhavabhutasya caitanyasya visayasamslesavisesagocara eva 
niscayasamsayadi vyavaharabhedah tadvi^sabhaji caitanyeva.’ ’’ Ramanuja says, in 
Vedarthasamgraha, ‘that knowledge, which is in contact with a particular object, 
and which is considered the cause of pleasure or pain, is really pleasure or pain 
itself and not its cause. Besides knowledge, nothing else which could be called 
pleasure or pain is noticed.’ ‘yena vii?ayavi^sena vise§itam jnanam sukhasya 
janakamityabhimatam tadvi^ayajnanameva sukham tadatireki padarthantaram 
nopalabhyate.’ 
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7. ^ iRfhra ^ — am ^ xi^ jff^aHnfa Jiatmrfm^f^qa qai- 

^iJRTR ^ijftf^mr fi% ma; 1 

7 





Ho 

I 3^ ^ I srfg- 

wps^pj; I ^srairff^r gr ci| 3 ^^iRR%: 

RT I 

3r|9??lHR 5 ^SRfsrRlRR^fftg? I ^t^IRI^RTgRR^: R»^ 

^(fR) RR:, ^^RfterRt R[ I 

5RR|R^ RR ^ %J: I 5T5^iT5TO ^ fRff^55WR ? \ 
?! q^: I (^RtR RT) RRRf^^R^ RIRR?^ 

?ig:RT3qq%: i i i m^' 

f^RR:q^RrRRR; i q^RnRf5PTf^%: i r =r cic[5'Tq^(^3?T^)jnR’Jr 
RRqjRR; , ^WOT^TRROI^RI^ I R R 

f^: I qJT^IsTRq RT^ ^ I | ^TI^- 

1 . — ^?«ii ^51 a?ft?r;TR?^^hDR?r | 

jgBffFi^— j^njR^r i q35Rn^i*T9ra^?cr^T^^Vf sra 

^ aatflr 3 ik^ ?r^i ?ra aRra^faH; a^ir?r?i 5 i^^ 5 i afa^^ai^ami?- 

a%atfn5^?aT ?it anrr^ii sRjtaJTRRf^^in- 

»tr: I 

2. af^atat igf??Rafaatfafff^?^ fa^hsa^ i ?iai =5 afl ?r^^Tiai?iwia- 

STiaJT^TR^ifa^rarf^^R — a %fa i 

3. 9i!Ria> f? faaaaivr x^ i ^rn^a ^ant srrawiraia; i qa 
5is^aata^a afaisfq a^saara^is^r^aia x^, ^is^aifq ^aat aiar^ia. i ^iia 
«a 5t5^aataaiai)5aaj> giaaia qai¥3Taa> | 

4. a*riolfa — fi[ ^naffrfa JWi^^^sfa arc5is?RR5rR faaitatqr^^&qsaa- 

f«[T^ararc5i?rR5EaTfa aia^R*aafRafrf ^a^: || saafRig^ai^^snia- 

I 





STR^ I I ^r^ ft ^frli^w- 

fR I I m 

m^' I I 31^ =^ s^T^RI 3T?2irqR2R2I 

I ^ 

«fJ3IJT^^ ^1 I zrf^ 

# m ? 1 3R2l|l52T^T^S?2ltg^Jfr^JT3:, 
3PT«rTsifs;^RiTJTm^ | 2{fs[ =^I5rTfq it^fJT^^or 

^wi, ff I ST^F^ szi^Rvt^i 5j^- 

^ 5PT%^ 1 

JT3 I w-ir ^ ^?^?iF3qwT|f^ i ^ 

^ 9r^ ^k | fte , 

^ I ?r fl ^5#lTRT^5q 

252?^rfr^w?^«ir3<TqfTqr i r ^ ^ ^fr^RJT^oi^^frr i ^q^- 

5 ^ 1 (#R) 

#BRRr ^ i ?t r i ^^F^^- 

wf^eifra;! ^^?RJTcq;jf?TfF?ff^ I ^ ^ sf^o-qcfif^ RRJ^jfR 

fe:, 5 ^^miJTRfrrf^ ^]^ I fl^^W^TRJ:, ^ 

iT^ff^ STff^SfHSI^ I ^ ^ ^ ^f^f% ^ 

1. 5Ti%^5r ffa — 5(^5^ij^35?r«i>n^iTcwm#fi;fw{%eii # w^: i 

^ — wr^RFTif^ ’?^ ^rra: i 

2. Ifii ci%%Jrai?3TTr#gJTr?w^— 





I ci^ ?rMk^ ftlf^<ii^#r, 

q^5r f^^RiRirr^r 

1 3r^ i3»Pi5nf7 jRT%^kj?5q^lR^ ire^ 

II 

sTM^nRrRf^ ^ 

^ qjT[oiT?^?JTWzifcr I ^- 

^ ^isj^oT 

53cqfq5T^%qf?qra(q1)Rr^l 5^siIJTr«q^^>?f% | % 

IRt JT JfRSJI^RI^^T:; ^TSfR^lc^Ri; | RFfS^cr^R 

2??T?!T«fI^2T##sf^ ^qr^fq’ J ^ ^ f^qjRR. 

I sfR’ ^ o^^if^^TRrRnr^^ i ^Fi^l^rr^q 

1. ^^TqgpftRt— 3iq >tr:; g^<3ra^si% ^se^ijt^RjTlf^;^ 73»^i^i?Tfr%- 

1 ^ ?3I?lftr% «JTq5im f^l%fenn ?ra ^Slrl^qfTy^qJT- 

^s?q«ii?!?nf^5wi5i ^i^oiarTr qssq^nnpratfq ?i^^fa?Tofhr?^i?i; , 

im =5 siff%f^Rj^r?«ii?ft: ?l^TO^?^rJTf?iR!7?^;Tirq^T|=: | 

gf^3fa^ Rlff^firHI I RfRT^filg^ I 

2. Jfffgrfinfq— ^ 5ts?amrtiq>?Tiqjr^; | s^r^ir^^rv,^ f| 

^?0Rif^ »TR; I 

3. w»iKTte*rrf?-s^fi?irgi«rivT^r^ra3rT^ 

^3!R?nfl^i?t 51 ?T?iTq% I HnTJft%3Tr^5qqffr^(„if^ '^RtrrWr 

?^^fwra?n«i^?W5T^r5i: I 5rw «w?TT|3iifqq^Hq??srarrwTr^^5ifirf?T sn«iTv?T5q- 

Jl% f^%E^I 5 T?q ^Ftoi ; q ^t q.T 5 Rqfirfg ^Tr?: | 



I ^ gtsTT^ ^%S%?^RDI^^qWTr»TTfoT- 

^11 

RRJT^sf^ I | 

^ qpiNqsqf^I^qqrf^ri^ qixq^j; ; i Hq ^ 

^n^R^jRq’j; i j#ipw ^rf^f^qr ri^ri f^sf^ jt m- 

spspT^qsqf^^ q 1 ^Roif^- 

^jpjiTiT^cIsqq; | ^ ozr^RpqqrjTRTqr aRqqn?RrrafM|[: II 

m Rrf^^Ris^sf^ i 

^ I ?T?ff^Rq>RRRTct 1 sRRqr ^IHTRfR I 

qra; 1 spqsq^fr^l^^^JT %q i i r q 

I q^sfR JT RTf^^r^: I ^«[r ft ^ Rf^^mt- 

^ fR%S?H iRRfTRRRlqt I tRJRRSRR^ R§5r RR^R^Wt R R I 

f| RRR^ Rrt^Rf: Rf^RTR: I R gR^MRf RT^Rp f^ \ 
RRni^RJRRtf^RR^RraTJRRT^rfRfM^: II 

RRRJ ftRRRRI^ R55!R(R5fIR{^r^ | ^ trciRff RfR ? I RR Rff gf^RR- 
^RrM^R RRRrfe^ ^Rpf I R ^Rf I fRRRcRRrRTr%^RR>-dRR^ I RJR- 
RRR) ^RR^RftfR %i: ; ? I 31RrRlfRT%RRl^sfR RRRIRFR RiSRRr- 

^RIRRf I 3TR RRI^ W R^Rf^R^RRfF5RR\sqtfR ; RRRRFR^p I 
SIR 3 RRRTR RR RRRlf^ , ?RRR;| qjRSrr^Rk^RJ^R | RR^R^^ RRft; — 
^RRRRR^iRl^sf^ RRRIRRRRIMI R RIR^Irr!^, RIR^I? =R I RRRIRRR^R- 


1. 5Jf^ — 

2. qf^f?f^ — I 







5^1^11 


3T5# ^^ffjI^^'JI^^IT^^l^ I 

^ I qr I ^#11^ 

3^1 gsfuT^ ^ I m % 

^ »T# m I 2?^ 3 ?T 03 

^ I fw: I 5r|^?T|f^A- 

fi ^ 11 

^Wl'Ttsfq JT^p r}^\^ 

5Tiq55[q;Ttf^ I W. | SflT^ W^ 1 ^ 

fk w pT^m ^ M I 

^ '^#raqtsf^ JT ^Vl#, | 

fq5#q% ?R q?i[^ fRRra; ^f^q^qf^qgqR^j^mqrRrfwsnq- 





cf^- 


1. qt WTi?JT^4^5wiq»^ I 

wiraw^r^gR^# <31 siigqq^rRr^ vnqj | 

2. w««nl«.d[i«JiI^— lM^85rR^q^q 'Ta???nwi«Ti^rf^»ft^ ^wqRjgqnm- 

qwil^: I ?rq«gqni> *rT*n«^wqiq5rpi qjvr fST^t n 





■JiJjinsSR^*^??, f^^WJTc^Trl. ct^T^qiv^qi sfisn- 

^pqsqq^q%: | 

^Ikm i ;— 

iTRiqt: II 

^ ^srrircj: I irrciq^^ ;^tp?fvTgH^5^- 

I q?ifq *jjTHt s%- 

f^RT: I ^i^rrfq ^ fc^ 

I — 

srrfH (^f^E^r^) 5ijv:2?f^,qf^>vitq^ i 


1 . ^1 f3m^Rf?nf^r ^irfi^oi |g«ra%viif?i«imifH%f^q^fcFiar t 

?ra %Tf^tHr5Tr^Rrott gRE^i^^Tf^^«r% f%%25risi^qtf!T«in?!Ti?^vri^sc3qcrf^- 
^"*J% — cWT |fy?qif^5TI I 


2. fStTwiV »7ra?nfTf3 — st »Tr?T^, tsTH?# ^gr 

; — 315^351 f^TfgrfVTR I 


3. sBi ^srs^^H^jrf^ic^qgsair^ ; cT«ir 

9!SfR5^ I ^ ?i5^T?3RR«i% qaicrfir^ WT^iqi 3jmi*Rq sitqf3f?r 
Hfqi^Rq fPRq siiwniq^^^ I rT^^JT^qig^^I^rgr^q’ qm^g*t It 3??T 

gp^lRlf^ ^rf^sqj SlJI^?»lfirf3 5n»Tr!=qVRK: I 





gf%^«n9'?r^Fiq; \ ^ i 

fl 9 

f%^irre»TJT^ t ^ 9 ; 1 

2 ^ ^ 

ff f^r^Mfl^nj: 1 
^ 9 ^ 51^: 11 

51 =^[5# f?r(|)^«f[^^sF[ I ^5r^iTf*w?? 

I m\^ ^ ^TTf^55[^?T 

^m'. I ^ =^r^rf^55f^^jrR#q o^^m i^-^^^r[^s52T«iiw- 

f^f^ ^=5^3 1 m 5qcr^^>T%: 1 3Tf^r^cTqrT^?5r^q^- 

sqqfT^^q ft ^r^t w^, M!=ql5Tf¥^?^^^i?i5ir^2i 


1 . ?TT5llf0i^5lf^ I 



2. q# fHtqiqi5i^sra?i?[«rf; 
sini5?i^^5?i|gft ^vra#«n? — srfq %wi%t i 



3. ^<?Tqi?n5JT> wrq?!?:: JTf^f5?^i«if^'W?iRr!»q^ aiRresrar- 

^TisriqwT«iiwf&?srg^, an af^^srawram, w «qwfT?^ii ?i«ntwwrT- 
•«Tiqif^ ^^^qjrRr^ «i>i>j frww% — «mjTST 1 





^5icifFfi^2i sq^R: II ^h- 

^rfq sfTf^ I ^ sfl^J^qR^IS:, ^fmRoqrrj; i ^{m\- 

■jqRoqTrl) SRIT’^R^ gs^sf^ s|RcI \ 

'WR 3^: =^ I ^ =5f ^ 

I i(^<Tfoi|3^i^2nTiwi^JT ^T^: srfrl%?Jr^ I 

%PTf TRRf^Rl 5T Rfj I 

2ra ^ I ter^- 

3PI#r: 5RfT(^)%2l)^ II 

MfTTJRq ^ 

^STcff^t^ ^RPRW ^ ft crfSr^ I 4^p:2jj 

s^RTfR: R I ^ 

I ^ (ot; ), ^ fRkrfr^ H^Fr^siRmr- 

I 3Ttt II 

^ vtfPTfRi^ STqR^TI^R^? RR%^fTR ^ I 

^ 5«Rf ViJP'lRf ^ I 


1. 5^fw— ^^?T? 5?«rg^: I 

2. s«i^rfi55?fii5?i^: I 

3. «wr5n?«ranf^ qi^ 5TR#?Tift: i 

4. mwnfirwnf^il?*!; gRht'Jid^y^fqq^; i rfn^t-s<^'*f5!«f<'>»d^Hi+*»in. I 
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=gRcir^^^, ^ 

f% ^5^ II 

S^T^r^RT^I I 

3T^R fl $f[;^ 5rmf ^RFi: || 

f=E^r^ fl Rff%: I ^ I ^^R«I rra^^Trf^- 

•f^: T?m: I ^ f^f^r JT R)«l5RR5T^#^5n^^T I ^ ^ 

^qIf^RrRr^r?^RI^^rg[r i sr^^R^ffRrflf^WR^^- 

RJRfT^RT RR^RSRRlf^ RRf^RrR^^RRra; (3T)RRRl(R)R|sf^ 

^R^^^Wira;R^#TR5'W??^5ilR^ (^fa) ^55JTRf RR RJFR: I 
Rf^R^RRT^, Rf^JRRRRTRRIRRI R=RJI5# qff%^R^ 

f^'^^^RRR Rl^^r^RfM^ g^ q^l 

^fIRR?^'RrfR R|^fR2 ^ ^g. 

SRRII 

R| Rf^?FR^^ I^JR^qrfl^SJqRnjRnRR^'gRiT^ R I ^I^=5R^ ;- 

3I?RRfI^lf^5Rl I^RJRrRRR^oiR ll 

|R«f[^RfRr%0T 5R[fr^ RRRfRR^i: I 
RTg^RR RfR^RRR RR II 


1. — ai3in;?i5?jgr??? ai^ i »ii««r5?ntfr? «% ^t- 

!jf: ajrfii^T ^T fgrfsr’Kiisjst^ 3r?inci^n5riR^w h 


2. afa^— qfoia^TiRi flfoii^ar ai^^?a^: i 





^ I »T5f^7^ l^r ^m^ RRR ^:qf^=E^f^fT[mrR '^m- 

ff^ (f%) I R»irfl— 

l3r^lJ^«f^3?f5[: q^^rsd^Fl: q|^^r: 1 
m] f5[^ Rr f^if II 

2Rr RRfe^^^T ^ f^?3^RS5[^fr I 
^r5fm|oT STHRlf^ qR^F^Rf^^^zraTR II 

sfR R^r f| ^k rIr ^^ 

RR[0Tk3(tq^RTfN^rr»iRRnTf*T3^ q|JTR^ I q?rf^ 'i;qk^iT^'t^^r^R^fft 
Rqrf^ sqqfi^fq^qf^^Ji^WqqRgr^S^qsq^q i q?ifq%qR 

qR^cI, qrqRRRqjR^q ^ 5 ^ q I 

sqRR: I qw^qr^^qr 1 "^^rqfq =q f^qrqr^sRR?qifqf?#qr- 

R^q 1 3 T»R Rfff^qftrf^ % 5 r 1 R^q^SR^ 1 3?;^^ RTSRqrq^RRRrqq- 
^gRRjRqRqR 1 q?R;rd ft mw. R^rq^R^q Rrqrqrqra; 1 R^qRRq^ rr 
qqrq^ l^q ^qqq: 11 


1 . fgRTOf'wrfh?^ {^JT^^^lTIf— ^ I 

2. »ii V^wrlsRJTraSic^pF^ gr^ ?3i?i^rar??sTRF^r: 

■?n«T^^ni5 tjrr.: 1 ?^nff 

rlrl^nn^qflRTg^ f^f5reJ?H^T?If TaT% — m 1 

3. anf*ivn^ — sr^firfl^ «»i^ 1 %fr^r- 

^!!qrerf?n3nFR>?i5«rf^ g^mRr^fq ?w^T¥gq»nTR«rtj^5r^q^i^sfq ?rw- 

5in^: I 

4. ?rf^ ^n!R;ffi^*i%sf7 ?i??r ?i^is?T5wfg5WjF — - 

ssyR^tqifipn 1 






% ^#1^— I %?T*TRr5T- 

«T^: 1 m I SRJT^i^^ I t 

ss; I I Slit sis^psrqT 

teJ?f^rfqiE^?R'TRJTT«§ I 'T^»TTl?rats%q fr^fq^w^- 
%i: ; ^sq ^qqjTiqt m I ^ qRwqtqr^s^oR^T^ ?Firq%q- 
CRT: I I qni^ =q qrq^^srfi^r^i: r 

^r^fcrRtEi^^q ^qiqrfqqR^ ?T^ ?fTOMRqtq^q ^r- 

qrqr^rq^qf^^ra; i ^rq|qqtr=qwifqq5T'iRq5qR^ ?Ri(q ^)5Fq' 
q>0iJ5Tq?ii I ftig s^itsqqftq^s: w^' ^^qrfiqrqFqqrgiqTqr srMq^r 
Ifqqkrqrqilqi I m. qjq q^qr^qqr i 

sriNi — 

TRqp^q %tr%q q ^tri^ i 

frq^q q ^qqritsq "^q^lprqoTRqqr ii 

?qq 1 f%qq: ? q ^ sisffRqq^qrWq 

qjq^ I q ^ q^Riqt^-qRiqjqtqRq^q'q^ qtqq?iq sqjq: i 

f^q^qfJi55wq i qqf^ |qqq^ qrq^if^qq^^qtq q 

1. sjsnfjT^^H'tq’^qif^ ^<»Rggq?*rpi% — qf^fa i 

2. <q!J^I5I5qwrqq?q JnPI5Tlq?^3(Rqq^rq?TW^ I qqi q a^w- 

?ri^8ii5q?ri?R:>ainqqli^ 5^: i 

3. qqiqtqnfq— qqTf^tqri^qTgq*i i%^ q q r qqhrqi qfq^jfhi f?qqqiqq 
f?qsrq.* I 

4. q^asrqrjq^ — «Rqi^Jwr5ra?q^w^q^qq: i grRw f^ fSaq^ ' < q q 
gr qqsrfqqqsRq ^iq ^qq: i 





^cf, ^ ?F5Fl# \^km 

I f| ^JT^ ^m^ ^ 

^ Rr*Tr^ I ^ =^ ?fi=5qq; | 

^sr5?tr^^^ (?ci^rd^^rar ) I ^ =? f I qr^^^Tr- 

^|q 55»T^: 1 51 R %5r^ir!cr (^i^cf) ^ lt% 
I SR^RR^RT 3TR€iT^^Rra f RRRC2T3iTRrf^2?c^3y^;fR; | 3Tf- 
5RR^?R5TRR3[^ra 1 5T I^Rf^ ST^^TRrI^ ^tR; | 
cRT...[?fR]^^ 3137<T%«1| IT Ir 

^«iq qRRiT 1 5T3^^ RJT; Jf:lqM- 

I fx^Tiiqf^ I^TR^rcR, ^ 5T^;T^?[ %5r I 

STRTO’^ I 5IT5lTifti% ^ITR eRZI^^RR; I 

^iqi^q^S^RT f^I^^TRI^ 1 cT^?TRf^q^ ^moT q^[^R: | 
^rtr5I5jt5r ^r wi m^ sjrirrjr m% - 

«R fl |[R 'TJW^ RfjTf^ R5Trq=5#^f»T^iTqiTT-I^ ( 

5T R I^T^R sTRT^'T^RRRR; I RIRfl^^R^R I ^^Rr^fSTI^ 

f IRf^T ^U55RJTREf?rs^R; I ST^T^R^TR^R ^^^E^RTRigTqR: 1 ^T%;^tJT- 
^Rli^ ?I^rrRT RRR3'TRtSRRn?RfRRTWTR. I RRR R Tr4^^ ^^TTR^- 
Ri 5R3R^: I 3TRTR^^ I R^^VRfT^5;r(RR)R^R^Rr(R)- 

RT R RTR I 

4f^RR«ll^RR!RT?R[^R^r3qRfR: I R ^ R RRR^RRR^ffRRR RR- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 


— fW5II% 3l5W??JTI^1Rk??lf^ vri^: I 
?BrnfHa— «Rft?imimiq?»Ta^rgjTnTif^si^sqT?!T^: i 

— ^T?5R=3Tf5ra^'T^f3rq_, fsrar%RfH «Tig: 

c 

'?aT5rai ^rfs^ap^ff^^wfl^saFi^^RJT^rr 





{^X\ I fl I JT ^ I 

I 3TT^ ^ 1 i?p?«imTq^j; I 

teralRf ^ f^: I g[r«Ti^ i ^^r(T[5if^2?iT^'Ji[«jkr^if^: i 

I srf T?T-ci^ ^m\ i f^JTqflf^^-rr fl^t^'T^^r- 
^iT^T^sfq I I 3T?2I^JT^^T^T3[^^l^Rr- 

^ I fi ^ I ^2r£T#T- 

srdl^q-^?r#ira; i ^ ^if^^ir (f^i) i 

I I 5^i5ficq«?^qTiTr 

%5r I 3T?qtoTq%: 1 f| ^T^^TS^n- 

I m <T^r^7f^: i =^>Tqsrf^^qr- 

^ I Jifl 

sRftiTR^ I I ^r'JTf^T% ^>555tT; 1 3Te% ^ %r^q% 

^5joj5qRft I %T?cf???Tifwa?qi5?r h i f^qreflrf^rsMtu?^ 

JWRinftoi ^qfir^iii^^T^— fa[^ ?5in%T i 

1. pq ^^q’vwfrn: 1 

2 . «nT«ft:— I 

3. I 

4. Hi%5*nf?— 5fte<f)cr5ifg^«j% g sirftf^^Jr %cf?«T nf^^^jV 

SRft^: qr^l’JffUmioRqif^ ^rra: I 

6. rrai^h#^— acftf^raTf?T»iigqtR^^; i *iwi3»w^??ra« 

sRftfitir^h7qTgqq%!9 ?Tg?r%?58iroKq sRr^3^fiT?5T^: i 





fHmh^ i ^ 

srr«T: wi ^ 1 ^ k ^ ^ 

I crf2?[tq5IW2RfiT^«nr^%4ARf^ ^ I sfN^RT 2^I^qT^qq%: 

5rrTO55^q^r^ i ^ 

-^W^TT^TJTTTR^iTcr I 5rf^-2?JTH^f^f^ W ^T 

ifT'^^ I 3f«l 

%^,?T^2?J3:i 53^*iI^cf5ZfnTr^5f5rrf^[^=q^55?iq^q I 3T^ 13=^ |^q;^>qqRrW- 

sr4'R^f3Tmrf^^^ 5irf^q(!^[?3t ;2r?Tr=^I^3- 


1. wmtsqi??rfq5n ^f^rif^^jTf: I 

•v 

2. ^r^fiTgqtfrf^ — ^r ? sii^ 

?T# g5?r?^raJT ?T^5?!nf^ 

3. 5r g»;«rscT^??^o^r Hi^Tt^^q ^rr^girffH i ri’-ii ?i??Tf- 

5fRtsfqr -^ttw: i 

4. ^¥rq«TIsq'rf^— ^mqrqq.?q «lIvqq:ilfTq;iqq^qiqif55T^ arm^Rrq^qt- 

^f*qiqjif?5^ ?!Tqf^%! I aqa-qtqf^f^^ i ?i?q riqoqif?ii?l 

gi\qci;i?T I qRspqr-^q^ qq^q •qraTqfefliR^^qqqifq 

aq^fwrq qgfiiaw «^qi«Tq q f«5^3q>^qq: I 

6. Twft; — qrq^Tqqsqy; I 

6. ?T^qifq — ?Tqf^qq^ sqifHa q^q:, ?t’I ffT^^T, iT^% sqq qrqqiw^q- 
ftr?qiiq^ ^5?nqTq%, ?n=q fqqT^is=?q HRatfq ^qsqmraa^^sTfHfqqi^rqfrV 
wrrqreT^^^^q^: | 





Vi 

siM *T3^, (^P?^ TW^^TT^) 5fN^, 

51 5 ^ 52i[qK2ff^ I i 

Ti^^rrfe^^ jt;33?p5[ 1 l 

T^liWi 2q5E3(''^)5^rTRra: I ^r m ^if^Jig:i^- 

STT^^^JT^Iin^ I ®TqJTTOj^ I ^ 

swfOR[5(#s^l^rfjT^5iR^i^ I Rfirp^gtSi^qR- 

qqg^q ^{T^^TffTri;i ST^TTOrf^ 

to: 1 srasRfR^ k ^ 

fTT^W:, 51 3 ^ W ^ ^[^^1^31^- 

?^cl ^5 I ^RRT- 

cffl f| ^ ^Tlf^lf5l35TR ^ I 35RR^fq?RT3- 

32R3 3q,TjaT5r?5T(i:i =^5?fi;^5I RRlf^r^- 

5FR 513=^R?H5?R, 


1. wfg|5?*nfi[— Rr^M% smf^«iriT f)^5|qfjft. 

7^pm »T|Wif^ *rw^«r w'sft I =3 h ^tW^Pii^w*:, «!fq g 
iiRffi«ihTrai?*T?: I >ijnf^f^s¥3qnf?i5!if*Tni^: | 

2. wnqmfi[% sf^?qra;i ^«^iwif^ 'ift sn^w ^wvit 

8. jmion^nf^-^ra^swiwi^rf^ i 





^ ^h snwrHiqiv^iqfqf5i|% 

^rw:, ^ 3 I f^m JT i 

qw fq55qmq^ i ^ q^qT^ft<qT^W ^- 

qRjftoi ?T^, q^r ft ^TTq^q; I qq 

efq sqrq^qft, qjq ^rq q sqr^-qrq;? i siqq^^ qxq sqrqqqfq ^^- 
qfq qq^^qq^^rq: l q t %5qq^^i[ ^ 5qqf^«is?q^ft qxqqr^- 
qiq: I q q q^i^q, qqNft q^qiq^^: i wi (q^) q^fqfgrfq- 
q|f¥qq f ft %q;, qtt qqj^q'^^ i %q fqfti^f^fq i qft ^^q^qx^pq <||qft 
fqiftqqfftft qqffq^q^r q^rqf^qqqq^qjqqsqrqrq: i qqr qrtqj 
qTrqfftq^q (qrtqrqrtq m) qrqwqWq; i qqrfq^rqfqft qqqmqf q 
fti^^qjrq qj^qfft H, ffq ^sq: i q qrq^qjqqqpq^qq; i 

spp^qqqft^rq; i qqf^qft ft sqrqirR^qrrqqJi^qq^'fqq^q m i q 
q^qf^i 3iqt^qrq;i q^ ^ft;^q^^iiTqi^q;qqqr^frWrq^3- 
qq^qt i qqrpjqqr ^'tjqjqrq^q qqft^^cq?^: | q^ q^q '^ftift^^Rf 
^qt I sT^fqj^q^fq qqqfgqqj^qfq fqf%fq|'l%fq f% qqm^^qqqi- 
%q ? I 3iq ^f^qiqrq^q q«frf^fq:, qiq^^ qqfq, ft^ qs^ft^q- 
qr^qfft i i^qqft^qq^qqrRqr ^qrqqqqrt^ i qqrfq ^ fqqftqqq ? i q 
^ qi^qrft^q^qqft i q|!fqpqqJM<fqr^q^^q: i ?q^?q^qqiqq^Rqf- 
q^qqi =q qi«iRqqft mi q ft^q^^ qqqqf^srpj; \ 

RR^qft&FqqrqR^^ qqi^F^fqqtq^ tqqftft q qRWftqrfq I 

RR3?i%fq|fq: ^qqrqjff^^q, q qqrqq^ ftqqqf^tttft f^qq^qra, i 

f^Rqr ^ R^^qiq^qiqjqq R^JJwqqssqqgq; qtftq i RfqFq- 

% ft srq^q qxqwssmr^ft ?f^i q^qrtfqft qqtqi q^ 

<qqft) ft^jpq qqpii ^qrftqjft (^qr^^iift) qwqqg f^q- 

9 





^WTrn^^ I m ^ ^ #^Ti I 3 

21^ 5imf|i;qr5rr«ii^?R?rJtg ^ *i^ ii 

^5 ^ 1^15 f?R- 
mi I 5T ^ ^^r- 

?ijpTf^ I sT^rffrofcr 

I f^^?^5ff^f^^p:^f^ T^iT;qi|f%;q^q f^:2TTcq^ ? | arf^- 
I ^ 4ji ^JTRra; wm 

te«r?R^ i^J^\ ^ mM ’T^’Trsif Ril: ?T<?«TkT^ k^- 

^p^i{rjR?cRr^^ir^>s?f|qf^|g^Tf\:q- 
I ^R^«ir3?ft^fJTm^?r4|pR)Trgr3)T^q55q- 
JiTfq^wf^ I ff ^if I 

35rn?jfrf^'T^ 1 «T;q'-!in?qif^q^ ^frqfrnJirdT M^: \ 

I ^Iqsrwjfr^wf^ 1 

5FR0Tqqr5^q[^q3iqeq[^q[5q|qR^qR;qqif^^irr^| m. ^A 

?^^^5rRW:i qf? R ^rwR^i 


1 . aiJi^5if?ni>^ ^qrf%?qqf?Ti ^55!Ti«T^i?JTH5m?^^nq^raiqfq 

wq: I ?r«TT '5t ^^iT> Ig^n^i^Ti^gvTsr: ^nn^^rri Is^Ti^^THrag^Tfaqhq^s^^RiqTr 
^ H nurf^rgRqi^ri qre^ng^rqqwt^ qsq^ft??!^: 1 



^ ^ I sin^^'^oT f^^- 

qRfTTT^f I 

2Rr 5Rif^^T®fr^RTf^ I ^ ^ I =»[ 

'O 

SRJT^ ^ ®l«j ^r^Ilf^oiT^Il^lsff^^fjt^ ^^^- 

JI 52?lf I STf^ll^^frcfit^ 5?}[- 

ff%^ ^ fl sqr- 

ffg: I ^ ^ «nJTiTM^eg[SIIf i^Rf^ I siedlsf^ m sqifrqgqq^: ( 

jir^sRf 52?^?R qiT2?|^T4^’^t |R( 

srrRr^^f (srrwtsf^^) i ^ irf^- 

q^RT Rt^q^q sqqird ^Rr, ^'a Rf^aRuRr; i qR: jt ^ sqqiRrqpT; \ 

sqqiRqi^ cf[ ^TRsufRi: I a fimA: \ ^ 

ef5j^ (q;^) sffvq; ] f| I A Rqq?R70T Rf^qfqj 

I | -rq^qR^lqlsR | ?qv:qiqqfq^q 

5q^kq^Rrqf^fi[^RrRr^ i 


1. ?Tsrrfra5[qt5?T§: i 

2. ?TsiTi%?^T^q^T^fr I 

3. sqtJTflrqif^jrat gzif^^q; aq^; ^iif^farrfojif ^ srr, fe;?- 

«5J e??T grvqq^vr^; I 3if*i^araf^qR?rafe^'7T h ?i?qwr^ifa^ aivTip^a 
f^’qf^i%¥?rT ssrrsiramf — ?TRp*r^ i;f^i%i i 

4. a%?rifsRR ^ frt«^t S5^tf7rfq^5JTf^ fq^qisJ^r %Jif^affr- 

oRr fir«Tpqi?i«T|5T I aifg:|t f%q5!TqiTOi':q^?rff%R^ 

I 

6. «iq?r?^qqftrq5fr — q^lciqsftf^q ^4: i =q ?n«r'it 

5r^3iisiiiTt: qsnlr^: fq5TRiTtsgr5i^r?^t5)Rr vtr; I 





^ kr^jt ^ 5i«Rt 

3^or (ST) ^STf^wTSTr^?l^#fl % ; STfT^STR: ST55Iff 

g*Tfd\tTqTfJn^?Tr?2T^ I ST^^I 3 wr m cT^?^te«IT 

ff^ f^sT^fri^«n 3T^?;JTpri=?iilq^r^^S^2F^ 
3^® 1% ttI f^rsRT^ 11 

5% 8ft«T«T^rm35Tg^^ff?T5^?«ir^?Trf^»Tt5rJT^7?Ttq?riTrorT?T?^sTFr 
5rt^?isTqT?i^^q »ftin[Tffr35ir^r?hq ^cfl 
wirq^^r ’iqrf^^^qor- 



It SOT: II 


II II 


[ flIJT: ] 

I i iSTTOTT^ I 

I srwiOT^ft'HfirciOTST: I 

m., jtsrt «ft?: !T2?>Tr 

I 55^rorRT i 

rTip5TWT I 

^ 55 ^’n^ I ^OT^ 

I ^ ^v:^q?TTct5f5- 

>T1^ SFT^d^: I | 

iltT^ I 3^^ ^ I ^stiT- 

^ inffM ^ fr^T^T g;^?? I ^«Tff| aTSfWJtc^^q 

^cR^tT^q^OT gi5frf^ 3:^ qq^iT^ ^ 

sn^rrf^: I ^ ^ grsiTitrq^^q^qqor 3T3 T[jit^ 

^ ft qi»?Tf^: I 3m^«I R^^: RTRroRRROlTR gF§[r^^ 

R35^kf^9lHit 5^: f^: 1 fq^- 

R3>RRki^?TR^^fip[mi^^r I r:r^ r)r^^ m 

R»^lf?»: sni^qOT^: 



II II 


iiWR?r#e5^ 

^ WSl^ t^^’^wl'lf^^^R^lTTOi; g?g!WI^r ^ I *TfT- 

3 i 

^T’ I m^' sIRI^^k^ I 

cf3[«i^ I *TfmrR- 

m^\s^ I 3^RR2Rrfi?f^ ^ iTr4 “=^: 

jT^it: 3R#w rr^r^H ^ 

f«|1 m^^' JTWRT I W*1«^r| RH^- 

^>>1 arr^'R^ ^if?^»3; ^ 3 w^ i^r- 

m R^: ^f^sfq 35 ^=^: |R^: | ^T ^ 

I 3Tfl>^^r^ ^ I ^T- 

I qfe-^qR>'\ I R3RT^ \ 

JllFIR ^IwkRRTd?: ^g^qTRTR^ I W 

5FRlta|«TTR^R>^ qWRT m^\ 

q^: I sq^rT^mftc^ 3 # Hf IRR^ iHFRT ^ q^: | 

Tbr^IR^Scqr^: q^T^^q^: I ^qf^rf^: |fq ^ qM rRTf^- 

^qRidRq q^qra: l ^qqrfSq;^()sf^ “ v^wn wq qflqq^ qfl- 

«PR3iif^rf5|1^mqi: qq qpjqq^qr qr^ qra^ qqqi^:q|^ qf|r. 

^qqjflqj^ I 



IWWtWT! 


^ ^ ^sfq m mm 

*Tft^ ^ *TWFra%q'?l^^f^sf^- 

^ I mm 1^ 

5113^ 5fT2^ I cf5f q^^i^q^qq- 

*Rq5TJT^ o?f«( *TffT^^»l 1 ^ sq^qf SWTWI^'i- 

q^ftf^: I I mmm ^MiTioqfR 

^ I 3Tfiq%?q>i^^f§# arqiJTFq^R 

ST sfsrq^ I ^sir ^ sr^q sT5fr^r^^^?JT#)#sfq sr i 

3TqRrjq?Rr3?[q[^i: m I 

TTT f^fq’qr ^ i ^qq- 

TR?^q4qfdqT%>i jM I w?^qfiT5f^q ^qq^qs^Ji^s^qrfrqjr i 
irkkl^ ^ i 

5iT^^oirqT ‘ 55WFnr'^qlsif|I^Hr 5 

^ qpeqq; I 5>^JTr^?qwi mt\k iTt5I5^^JT^3fR- 

I 3TVT^: ;qTii^r4^T»q?^Rqt 1 4lft% 

%f%4|>il?RT^ JTRS^^iT: ^€^3^r^«4?4Tri; #: li^oi^I 
5%: I 4^0^^4550:4 q^q4^4;4^4 Wrf^qTqqJ^q 4 g^T4R I l^qf- 
qjRqr^ JTffiq^gqqqqii^^to^q^r^R^ ex^sfq “ q^4 4 55^ 
4454I4T4T4:” ^ 4454444^: I 3T4 44 fi?q.q4I4: ^44R4^^44- 
i^4^q44R4^q^q^r^^ ^^oi^rr 44 t:414 ^^# 144; 1 j^q^45^!# 

q^'W^q^ 55^r^F4444I4r4T4: 1 3Tf^ 3 f^q?T?R 

I ‘^qqr fraf^qq ^q^q^^ ^iqj^q qfq^ r^55goTT I 
tesqpJTRt^Rqq qqif^ 4^^444^ I 3T4 44 ^^4^44Fq4{^q 

5^onfJ|4R4i^*jtb 44 44 I 



II II 




f^r 3I5ff ^ I 5| =^ ?fi5| 

f^*ii^ sf I m %!nf^ ^ 

3T^q: ^ JTfrqf %: |?«n^ | 5R2?r^«? ^ 

%#T ^ sn^ sisrrr^^i^ 3[f^ mm, s^oit 

2II??ft?2If^ ^C! II 

sjlt^ ^ I ^ 5^'JIf52?qfR |?3%: ^ 

#1^ ^\m. I 55^n^rj; | ^ W^- 

I 95^^ W^iTon: ^ 

jpiRT^?^, ffTf^ ^ snwr:, 3951 ^^r- 

^^f^?3%:, ^or fil »t# 95 ^ ^ «tfsR^j95^F^P? 

s^nw^ir^, srr^ £r%i |93%«i ?iT5#q9RRr- 
qjR: 5I5^??tJ%: 9ff^ ^ qf^ 

I (0 'T^3 Jm9lR^^r^^95^lf%f4i# 9l^T ^RT 

^ ^rtswc 1 

95^in^^'T%'?OT>TgJ^t ?a^ # f9g%:, 

9TRi«l 91^ II 

91^1^ i^??I^fR^<ir::i 

qf^fe^l^0I94 H ” fRi 

f9#RRm I ^ 

^k. I 



sram WT: 


VO 

5if^ii^^ 5?TW” ^ ^ sf^l^gqi- 

^ cf5^ ^ sqsfIR 

ff^ 5211=^: l^igpililfT: I 3T^ \ ^ ^ 

fjf^tppj: <^g^'?Rjri?i>g: g i 

55^«n^ I 3f^ 51 I 5 : 

fui(^5|e|jfiivRr^ I 

‘^(^) mi 3^^RTR^#?^^T 

m- ” ^ ^t^«i m g 5 ;^^ I 

(V) 3{fq =^ fq ?;^^Rqfirqrq aTqfR^^I 5qftfifq^>^ qr 5^'ilfq 

sqq^R: arf^^r qRqtfq 1 

(’a) "Iqr^g^ ^^rgr Rqi^qr^qr^ qrfR^oii ^^oir- 
qjqgqq^ ^ ^nr^Rr^r 5^q[qRRqR«i^g%^2f^ 1 
(^) sqM^q^ qr ^ f^q^rar mf>^i 

q>q®r^ ^g^rf^ l^qq qjq^qq^q gRqfqf^sqjq^sqf^fq^ ss^orr 1 
q=q qq ^iqqqrq^qr^q qrq^^q qjqssqf^^ ^ri^q: ^qqfq ^qqr^ 
qR qq ^rrqi^ 1 q ^ qqif^ qjq^ 5qf^f^qqrq#r^qqi^qq q^^rfq 
|fq qq^q qr^g 1 sqf^fq^qf^qsq^^f- 

f q^qf^; 1 ^rqqqrq^q^r'^^Rrfq qR q ^qqqrq^^sq- 
qq^qg i 5rqqqiq=E^q5qf)r?^^^qq 5rqqqiq=s^f r^^^^ sqqirqq 1 
qq^ ^r?TB^ qiqqqiqs^qji^rqqqiq. cs^roiroqqfr^ q ^qiq; 1 qqrrq; 
5if%fMlq crq 55qronRq|R^q: 1 

qqsq qn^#r: 5iqqqiq^^^qq»^^'q 1 

q?qqigf^qq5: q^qlgg?: 5rqqqrq=^^^r^: l^qr^q ^rqqqr- 



II II 


3qq?T^ i i^q ?T[??^or 95^orrf^^q^- 
^nqr, ^iJir 

f s^i^qRici srr^^q ^ 

5521 ^ I m 1 ^ ^ 

5rr®^^: ^ ffJTSJIJfl^q^r ^T^»T^ir^ 

I ?T5r[^q^2?R^2if^^R: I ^ ^ 3«iT 
^ ^ 55^q^fr?: jpiwnl^R^ I 

s^iJiw^R: |f^ ^Jif I fi 3 

I 3S|R 5R2R^?I 51%: oq%f#q^f^- 

^ ^ ^ »Tm: I ^1=^ *TIFiq^?flfq 

iTS'Rqq^ jmRqirr^ 5fqq3iq=5^^qq5«i^ 

fi ^ qT^?P3;i aTRtf^^^qq3Tq=E^q^^?q^q arr^f^ wi^ 

5iqq^q=5i^q5^^^ q%^ ^q 5wi% ^r^nq^; i qqr q ar^teq- 
ql^qf^qj^q ss^rq^q sqqiqrqr: gqqqrq^qjRWjj^^rqqqq^qici; 
jftoil^qjfqqr fq^Ri; fq ^eqq; i 

am fqqi^^ qsfiqt ^q; ^ qmiq^fq; aiRtfq^jTwi^^q teK- 

^q:, :Jcf qffR^^fq I aiT#Tq5rfqqrq=5^q>^^ar !feT^5q%- 

q qqqi^qqsR^q # q an^qq^R^q 

^ I q?^ jq^qr 55^qi5qq|R:^3qq5Rqq; l arr^^f. 

^qRRie q qwRq q qifrqq^iqqqmiqqi^r^ % ^iqqr qt^ q 

qqq^ I arr^q^q^fg q^ qt% ^ qWRit aTf^fqq^q^q qt^ q^q | 

q q aq^q^q^^qrqllfq siR^fqq^ qRf^sf^ # qjpr- 

^qqqfraqj q^q qjq qq#f^ qr^qq i qqqrqrf^qq;^ qj^: ^^qq: 



3ig52i^^Trw3^r^ Wfj: m- 

3Tr?>T#r?^Jirf^ (srr^O 

wf%^ ^ ^i- 

^ 5F«r^»T^: I $R^JTrTf%«? # n^i^- 

«?T€#sf^ arr^T^sf^ ?r^ i ^ %qf^:, 

i ^^rra; wq i 

rr^ gT%iT^^ I 

“ ^rnoT ” # ??Tr2iqrMq5JF^s<%iT5'%ql- 

I arr^^qqcq^fqra; w^r^^^^rrf^snq^: 3 ?r\ 

JR: I sq^^qqtR:, qj=^wTf^ 

q^ffR^^f ^2?qErq5f^^?q^ 

m f% qi=^qR i ^^oiRq^Tiq^lq fqqwqj^qfq i 

Jt =q r^q^fi^q: qsRT %; ^ qiqqiq^ arr^pq- 

qi=Eq: i r =q jp ^q% aT[|iqq?i^E#l:^ qr^ i arriR 
q^ w qr^ft^q qqrftwqqrfqf i arp^rs^*^ arnrq^fs^- 
qtq^qT#q;RRl. i 

qg iRfRn ^q; f^qq q^qpqqi^ qqr| ^ftM^q ^qpqr^^Rlq: 

I qq q^ f^^5rqqqrq=5^3[q^q fqr^q: i q qrqqq q^m- 
^qqfapE^qRq q^Rq^qr^: q^qR^ qq[ifqq qq qjqR i q q 
^RR*qq^R?q^ qqr| I qtqTf^qT^^qF? f%f^^- 



II II 


c 

^r^i srn^R^ffqr; 

m m ^ *T^- 

f>i^?n?T^5T*nc][ I 

5 f ^ 3 T[ 3 ®| 5 r q?f; 5 ?T: I 

m ^ ciTf^a^’T^nTRr^^r^'T: arr^^r^ ^r^r^rr^. 

Rf^ qpEqq; I ^JtI l^iRfjtsRspTmi^ | ^ ^ ^5# 

sTr^frif^ swsuRK^qTRRpq ^?^ \ ^m^- 

?r^ 5rw%^^ awirnjq^girj; i 

^3 f^: ^ 

^^1 a^^: f^: 5T^f<T3i#Tr?T: ^ | ^ ^^opn 

^ cRq^sT^qrg^ ^- 

f^sqi^R^FR^ WJt er ^ 
fjr^^T^2iM3^5RT ^ I ^ ^T^g[r^f5^'i5^ »mT^ i 

^^Tfj “ 5T i^s% ^ q^^Ts^rgiRif^ i argfq^jfj^q hr 
51% % ” II I qqg f^quRqr i^rt®^ q^t^^ircRi q^- 
?i5i53[^q =q % f^q^^f5r5?q\: %qqR%^>%qR%^R% ^ 
qg[T5R^ I q =q qj qqr mi 3t5qqiq^^w- 

5i5?5q%%q %qrq%qR35K5q^^ qr=5jR;i 515?- 

qqRr3lJteiq:i 9i^Rr3^1^R%WTto[ 
qRqRR^ I q qR%?[r;q: 1 qz: ^w. ^ q[m#r^5% q#: It^. 
qj^oRqq^qra; I q«P#«qr?%:qoiRq^ ^ qi: f'q ^ qjt q? 





^5:q2?^cr i m f '* t: # ^rrJTRrf^^^a^Ji r^; %mv^- 

w^ 1 

m ^ ^^Rj; i 

fjiT55q^if^r w=5^^^^r^«ifT[- 

5q^ Iq^q^ ^ *TRT^fq ^ l ^^' q^l^qr^ q ffq 
53?q^: l^q 3^qr^5# g^^^f^^^qq^q^qr^qqf^^qRi; qqr 
^r#5q^ i qqr q^qk^^Tfrvr^^rqf^^w^qr- 
f^dR^^wFqH'S^qidwq?^ ^ ^M-. ^R’jrfM^ q^r^- 

wmm'. qiq^Tl^ w^rqt^r^ fiq^qfqf^'5% qjq^^ sqf^f^i^rq.!- 
jqqftq^qr^qqf^s;^^^: i qqr =q f3^q;[qdrq=i^^qj^ 
sqRiil^qlqP'M^ ^fq JPi^RqqH I 

3Tq ^% qr^Rqq ^qfjr^^rs;?; srrq^ \ ^ 

#or 55^q^qiqq;R^q ^ ?TT^tI^^: I 3 

I #rq[f^ “ q ^ 55^^fq f^m: i 

5qf%?5TO«# clf%^fqdf^rf^q)^ORqT^q^iq^Wq^qi^ qif^q 55^oir- 
^«i ” I f^qj ^orrqr i m ^^onqr 

f^3^qi^?iq?q; qRc% i rm q^qj^fiii^TrqqWqqj^q^ i q^- 

'^q I qqi =q jWq^q^ q^«w^^q s^'qrf^qnr^RqwTqqjqq 

q qq=^ ^ % I ^^q qK«^g q q^q^rqq^ l^qr- 

^qiq I q |q ^irsqqrf^^qqft JT\oft^«# q^qq^q^q 



II II 


IT3 ^[^^f>iIT^^3««{^ ^ q I ^ 

Ji^ wrm ^ f^qf^ s^MIcTR: I 31^^: 3TRI^ gT^lf^.’ 1 
q t Wq q^q% i <^4 qrqqqiqfii^«i^sf^ i 
^q[;q5r qq>T; ^^qf^qfq^: f^5^q^T: f^qM ^ q^t^Tq 

TFq^ I qf^ srrf qqi # sfr^q: 3Rq?q[^^; q^- 
^ I qqr qq^qsf^qiqf^q^^tqq^: q^qq ^qq^ft^gxq^ I 

q^r ^qqr ^qfqqirRA^q^j^r^q^sf^ ?qfqf?^ ^qq»^®q?fqqr^q^ sRq- 

•\ 

qqtqq^q^qiq; qq qqtqqprrqqjqqqqqq^ %i: i q^q q§^ 
q^wi^sf^ 55[^f^qq: q^: | ^3 qqsq^q | sf^q- 

f^Rqr^ qqtqqr?qqqr^q 5?iqqiqi^q?qFt3[q^q qq^qq^^q fqq^q^ I K^- 

fqf^ 5m§qqi?q?qr^^q^qq q^qqqqfqq^rlq ^qqr qrqfi^qroftJi^ 
5[#m?^rfqp^ I 3iq^ q^^rq qr^ql^gxq^ ^ ^qjigqq^sj: 
q;qf: I qqpqr^ jpq^R: |lq ii 

(R) qr^q^qrqqqrsi ^qs^lq ^oq qj^^t q^q^q^ i ^qqr- 
5iq: I sqqfl^ w^' ^(^m. I q q ^s^^qjf^iq^sf^ 3^q: | q q qqrl 
^ifR q f R: ^qi%): ^ sqqimq qlqqqpqrqjqf^ qr^qq i 

qffiqT qfqqqi^ qqp^3^ cfkrPqq^qqqqqsqqfftor s^j^q^^ft; 
#sf^ qinq^5T%fT5Rq qqqiq i qqr q 5i%qifq5^ sqqir^ 5 i?q- 
si^f^i^qqiqRq^qiq. ^^q^qjfiiq^sft q i 
fq^q^q^ qkqiq i q q ^qq^ 55^qr, qfiqi ^q: ^ q qwr- 
qq^qqqqri^: i|q qr^qq. i qq: q ^qrq toq r^q: ^iqq^- 
?qiiq 1 3ifq 5 q^q qqqqi^^jqq qsi^^q^: ^5q^r3f55^q%fq i 



SH^ I 

I 3 ITSIT^ # ^■. (<^1(1) ^T- 

^^] I la^g q^qj^q^p?! sqiq^cqra; I 5i^- 

qri^%fq iimqi^^qT i 

f^5Rq;^qg iH^q 5fqq#Fqp|q ^ ^qq^qr; i o^q 

qmq^^q 3T^f% i ‘ ^qroii 

fqflq^qqrr^^qqi qqi i siqr^^^rqr ^jqqr m ’ ii ffq 
f|%: q^qq^q^q ^u; i ^#fqfqfq qqrf^ qqqq; i q:q^ 

q^[q^ ^^qq«q^qq!^^%: q^qqr qq jqis^qrgf ^qWfqfqqqqjrqq;- 
^q;pTt:3f%^f^cf I ^^oftqrqr e^qr^qi^t q^qqj^q q^ q 

?^oT!qq^% 5T^q5qqqnf\?qq; i ^ q sipqpq^Rqqqf ^q ?q^'^=5g[qr: 

qmq^ ^^oftqq!^r% ^fjqjqq^ qt^qf^fq q^qq; i q^ r- 
q^qlqgqq^q qrqqiq^qiq, q^rqfqqf^qr qqqf^^qf ^tqq^ qmq^^- 
^q^rqqrtqrqr i^pqrq^ i q q qrsqrqqlsqq^rr q qrqqsr: i m: 
^3 5rf^?rq qq ^qq^qq; i q^ q qqq^ qpqrf^5i®qr^#ffq 
qrqqfq^^q qql^qf^qi ift; qi^^?q?q^qfqq^ qqf^q^qr^f?- 

q;rq[: w^q qr^^ ^)q qrqpi^ i qq^^qqqi t^=^r 5i^: i 
qqqf^=5^q[«i qrqq#q?q^ qj^q^ ®nT^ f^qj^fH^q qq^qgq- 
qr^qq; i qqr q ^qrf^qi qtqqqqi^^qq^^q^q ^^q- 

qtqq, i qq qq^qqqqrs^rq^q^qiqf: ^qqqf^q^; ^qs^qigf^^q- 
q[q qi^qjflqfqfq q^qq^ i ^rqq^iqiqfq qrqqj^q^qq qqrqj^q- 
teqrfteqr qq qq^qqprq^qrqrq^q^q qrqiqqrqqq^q^qf- 
^qjqqqiqkq^qrqqqjrarq: i 

qq ^^PT^qlqjR 511 ®^^ ^rf^sp^qf^q^: q^R'JR^ 

q^^q( qqjq^sRqsqq^^q^q qq^q^if^qsr^qrq^^ 

q^^q q^fqq. 1 ^q qaqqfqf^qfq qf^ ^fH’Fq ^^^qT^rq^q q q^q^ 
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I snf^ci 1 ®r^ 

q3 RW: Hi H^: ffi Ihi^^otsRR: HH=es^ ^ II 

^qq; ) sq^fR: HicTTf^^foiPJ: 1 

q: qf^: H H5?: H^qr=qf>?iJT sqq^q^ l qf^q§i^ h 

qfH^: Hq qWciq 1 dkl^^ H Hjm^q qfHfqtql HTI^ I ^TH: 

qsi'iit ^qT=q#rf^ q °qq|R # l ^^qjsqqfl^qq^l 1^; I 

3ifq q qtq^q^q qjfpri 

fn^qfi I qi qlqqqqj^qFH^irgqq^r nq^; q q^q5?#Hfrfiqi 

qtqq^q q qf^rR[qH i qqg ^^qsqyfg^q 5iRiFqH?Rq qfq- 

qT^qrqRra[^qfq: ^#TR«iqq h^iit ^qtqjH^lq i q q qpsqqrq^qrqfHq^q 
q^rqkR^q nfqj^q ^^fqqf q^ qqr qqisfi aiHM^r^qqqf q^^sq 
fql^a^Hi5qfq ^Rp^qq^ q^mpi # hRp: Rilq qinqqr^^qV 

H?qiqfqqfq>jqT: qqq^^qi: qfiq^qt?:5q?qiqqrf|Hir^ 

qrsqq; i q^iqi q^: r^qr^ qsrqqqqRrsqTiqqlqq^ ^Rqqfiqqqj: 
^TTs^qtqt qrq^ q^ qwrq^?q^q qRqtq^q ars^qj^q q^qq^q^ 
qqqfq ^qr ^q*qiq^ i 

qg f ^ qlHi^forqFq^sfi qTi5qqkHn3qqteq[ST#r- 
qj^qicqgqrqq^qq^ q;q hi^: i wM q qirqqiRqqt^qtq^q qteqra: ^ 
qsm^iRqqWfiqq^qrqqft^ fq^^ifq q hRp: ^#fq ^ i 3Rq[- 
?T^r?qqqf qk^q f^sjjqi tM^kRq^ qrfqjRRt fqq*^ qirmHl^ 
qqRq^=5^qr t>qdqRq^Hi qirnri, HKqtqrgfH^qFi q qqrqkicfRWRq^ 
qj^qiqi^ ^HHqqH«FqqqkTlqRq^: qiT®^i5^qqRrqjqq^ niqqiq; i 



fq5f[^^': 3T^^R:qr^%: i 

5ffe: I ^TT =^f I ^^oif I 

^«iTft arq^^ir: i 3 t^- 

^ q=r JiPT$Rl3 | If^^I 

3T;qTE^«n^^5i®^^^fjr% I ^ ^i^r: i ^ ^rf^ m- 

^ ^55^rf^7^Rt 3T^r^ ETjcTf^^^^q^F^n jft{^rf^f^ ^ 

^[=5qjJ, I ^ f^f^iT»TJTrf^^5Ri; f^?:qT% I g 

qRqf&T^f: I 3T;q5qr i 

ff RR^^^2r[=sR^ ^ ^»Tr=5^R#^T fk I 53rq?ff^ ^m^- 

w^iii ^rr^l i i 

^5TiTr?r»TRkTm ^R^7$nTr=5^?^w: i ^>4 m- 

Rjfjft 3ircf I ^qf%?^Rra qjTr^rfi, jtrI- 

^ ^3%, W^^- k !T^?q i 

q#^q SRqqf q<J5 1 ^^'\skqT '^% 5iqj-q^riTt 5rr^: | 

^rAsk m qRjqR |k ^r^cqqf^^- 

^*Tt ^v^'. I m] ^ 555T01RT 3T3#tq;R q^rq^^^pq ^1?rf*- 

3Rrq^kflq?Tk, ?t^qqV^{r|qf^^^: qR?qqM i ^^'^r- 

^^q)R 3 q^^q;qqiq^qRq?qqq)5q^^qf|qk ^rsq^qrgf ^^qiq q^qq^* 
qkfq wqjj; I qw, qwrqq^q cs^^qr i 


(To he continued.) 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 

The Seventh Founder’s Day was celebrated on the 30th September, 
1936. Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, B.A., B.L., C.I.E., delivered the 
address. 

»f! j1< * ♦ 

STAFF 

We congratulate Mr. B. Ramamurthi, M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics 
in the University, on obtaining the Degree of Doctor of Science of the 
Madras University. The thesis which secured him the degree is entitled 
“ Binary Geometry of the Rational Norm Curve.” Dr. B. Ramamurthi 
has been contributing frequently to various learned mathematical 
Journals in India and Europe. 

* sS' 

PUBLICATIONS 

The University has published the following books this year : — 

1. Tattvabindu with Tattvavibhavana (Annamalai University 

Samskrit Series No. 3) by Mr. V. A. Rama.swami Sastriar, 
M.A. 

2. Acoustics by Mr. R. K. Viswanathan, B.A. (Hons.). 

ik * sic sf: 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

The following research studentships were awarded during the year : 

Junior. 


K. Subrahmanyan 

History 

C. Jagannathachari 

Economics 

K. Venkata Rao 

Economics 

V. Sitaraman 

Mathematics 

A. S. Narayanaswami 

Physics 

P. L. Narasimha Rao 

Chemistry 

P. R. Venkataraman 

Chemistry 

K. Vellaivaranan 

Tamil 

V. Mallaiya 

Samskrit 

Tirugnanasambandam 

Samskrit 


Senior. 


V. Sivaraman, M.A., M.Litt. 

P. S. Varadachari, M.A., M.Sc, 
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THE SANGITA VIDVANS’ CONFERENCE PRIZE 

This endowment was founded by the members of the Working 
Committee of the Music Conference held at Annamalainagar in February, 
1936, and consists of Rs. 731-10-6 invested in fixed deposit with the 
Urban Bank, Chidambaram, yielding an interest of 5 '/,, per annum ; the 
interest to be utilised for the award of a prize annually to the student 
who obtains the highest percentage of marks at the Sangita Bhushanr 
Title Final Examination at his first appearance. 


NEW BUILDINGS 

The construction of the following buildings is in progress : — 

The University Union, 

The Music College, 

New Hostel Buildings, 

Guest House and Staff Club. 

The New Hospital Buildings were opened on the 30th September. 
1936 by Dr. S. Padmanabha Sarma, District Medical Officer, South Arcot. 
The hospital is intended to serve the needs of not only the students and 
staff of the University but also the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
It is equipped with up-to-date arrangements. The total cost of buildings 
and equipment comes to Rs. 33,000. 

On that occasion the portraits of the Pro-Chancellor and the Vice- 
Chancellor were unveiled by Mr. S. Venkateswaran, I.C.S., Collector 
of South Arcot. 


The prize of Rs. 750 to the author of the best Text-book in Tamil on 
Music suitable for use in the Sangita Bhushana Title Course was awarded 
to Mr. K. Ponniah Pillai, Pandit in Music of this University. 

A prize of Rs. lOOOhas been instituted for the best manuscript in 
Tamil on Physics for use as a text-book for the Intermediate Examination 
and manuscripts have been invited to be sent by the 31st July, 1938. 
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Economic Conditions in Southern India (1000 — 1500 A.D.)^ 2 Vols . — 
By Dr. A. Appadorai, M.A., Ph. D. (University of Madras. Price 
Rs. 10). 

Economic History ” writes Mr. Edward Hughes “ is the salt of his- 
tory.” It is not a separate branch of history, it is one way of approach, 
perhaps the safest way of it. The Middle Ages in India had so far been 
considered as a dark period at least as regards this aspect. That this has 
been so is due not only to the comparatively scanty nature of the materials 
available for research, but also due to the nature of the life of the people 
of the times. It is well known that in ancient India custom and religion 
rather than economic forces determined the activities of the people. 
Hence to unravel those economic forces which played a part in their 
lives from the tangled web of other social factors is no easy task. Dr. 
Appadorai has undertaken this apparently impossible task and a pioneer 
attempt of this nature deserves our hearty welcome and encouragement. 

He has tried to prove that even the “ unchanging East ” has changed 
through the centuries. The vicissitudes of economic life of the village, 
commerce, trade, industry and standard of life of the people in S. India 
through the five centuries from 1000 — 1500 are painted graphically. 

Chapter I begins with an introductory section which in a nutshell 
explains the scope and nature of the whole treatise. The sources of the 
material used are then elaborately discussed and their relative claims to 
authenticity determined. The physical characteristics of S. India and 
the elements of population comprising it are the subject of the next sec- 
tion and the chapter concludes with a succinct account of the political 
history of S. India from the end of the tenth century up to the coming of 
the Portuguese which forms a useful background for a proper under- 
standing of the economic history of the period. 

Coming to the subject proper, the economic life of the village com- 
munity claims the first attention of the author. Accounts of foreign 
travellers supplemented by evidences of the inscriptions are fully utilised 
in drawing a clear picture of the village settlement. The village was 
the economic unit except in Malabar. It was in the mediaeval ages an 
^Jggregate of cultivated holdings, generally with some waste land attached 
to it, and the utilisation of the land of the village for the various needs 
of the villagers formed its economic characteristic. While the mediaeval 
village was given the scope for expansion, in some cases a limit was also 
set to it. The important topic of land tenures forms the subject for treat- 
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ment in the next section. The time-honoured “ war of words ” on the 
topic whether private property in land existed in mediaeval S. India 
is opened afresh by the author. He lays down a right criterion of pri- 
vate property, viz., the power to alienate. With this criterion as the basis, 
he examines the views of the law-givers and jurists, but the most reliable 
conclusions are drawn from an examination of a variety of inscriptions. 
We learn that kings of mediaeval S. India attached extraordinary sanctity 
to private property. They deemed it unfair to touch even the land o^ 
the childless. (A short paragraph is devoted to the term Kaniyatci which 
might very well have been relegated to a Note or Appendix outside the 
chapter.) Having substantiated the existence of private property in land, 
the author proceeds to examine whether this private property in lane- 
was individual or corporate ; in other words, whether they followed the 
ryotwari or joint village system. The author distinguishes three classes 
of joint villages marked by the degree of collective ownership over tlio 
land ; in the first, land was collective property, the individual having a 
share only in the yield ; in the second, individual property existed for a 
period after which there was re-di.stribution ; and in the third, a part was 
held in common and a part in severalty. The author is inclined to sug- 
gest a natural evolution through these three stages before unrestricted 
individual rights in property appeared, although, he admits it is “ diffi- 
cult ” to postulate it from the available evidences. 

In our opinion the most noteworthy centribution of Dr. Appadorai, 
to the subject, is his conclusions regarding two points, both very much 
contrary to the prevalent ideas, about them, in the first place 
Baden-Powell’s deductions regarding the exislencc of ryotwari 
along with joint tenure arc astonishingly confirmed by the 
author’s study of the inscriptions. Nay, we even get a clearer 
view of the tenures of the times. The velldlan vagdi or rj^otwari 
was the common feature of tenure in the Tamil land and the joint 
tcxuires were only the exceptions occurring in certain catiiriwdi manga- 
lams (which were the result of deliberate colonization) owned chiefly by 
a set of non-cultivating landlords. The second point to which we would 
draw the attention of the readers is the wide difference that existed in 
the constitution of these two types of tenurial villages. The generaliza 
tion from a study of Uttaramallur inscriptions that local government in 
ancient India reached a high stage of development implying wide devo- 
lution of powers is disposed of by Dr. Appadorai as wide assump- 
tions.” The author has ably shown that the elaborate development oj 
the committee organization was prevalent only in certain types of villages 
like the Taniyurs or Caturvedi-mangalams which were sporadic and 
few in number. In the face of his own deductions, we are unable to 
find the gravemen of the author’s criticism of Altekar. However, it is to 
10 
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the credit of Dr. Appadorai to have given a clear perspective of the local 
administration of the C5la times. The author then deals with a few types 
of other forms of tenure, discusses the problems of tenancy and concludes 
with the modes of payment, in Vdram and Kuttagdi (kind and cash) and 
the shares received by the landlord. 

The agricultural practice of the period takes up a considerable part 
of the work. Under it, the crops grown in S. India in the Middle Ages 
are enumerated from the evidence of inscriptions and foreign travellers 
and Nelson’s ingenious inference that dry crops were practically unknown 
in those times is easily refuted. The crops that were grown in S. India 
then do not seem very much to have differed from those existing now. 
There was a vast extent of land under the plough and a continual process 
of active land reclamation was also in progress. This was encouraged 
both by the State and private agencies like the temple, landlords and the 
village community and inducements were offered to this end by way of 
concessions in taxation, grant of a portion of reclaimed land, etc. But 
the important activity to which these agencies paid even greater attention 
was the construction and maintenance of irrigational works. Detailed 
information regarding the skill of the Hydraulic engineers, the financing 
of these public works, the agencies of distribution and the respective 
importance of the parts played by the State and local bodies in the dis- 
charge of their task are all gathered from the inscriptions. And the 
author agrees with Prof. Vincent Smith that the Muhammadan sovereigns 
in the Dekhan continued to maintain and extend the work started by 
their Hindu predecessors. As regards either the process of cultivation 
or the implements of ploughing, the author rightly remarks that there 
has been little change since the days when Kamban sang his Erelupadu. 
(Tamil scholars are divided regarding the authorship of the poem.) The 
accounts left by Varthema and Ibn Batuta regarding the pepper cultiva- 
tion are also incorporated. Regarding such points as the breeding of 
livestock, maintenance of pasture, etc., the author bases his conclusions 
mainly on the theorists. Information regarding the yield of land is 
scanty as also that regarding the efficiency of agricultural labour, hired 
and permanent, and the rates of remuneration. The author infers that 
the agricultural slaves of the Middle Ages were in a better economic con- 
dition than is commonly supposed. 

From this, the author proceeds to consider the topic of land values. 
Mentioning the great part that land played in the mediaeval economy, the 
author refutes the assumption of Baden-Powell that in the Dekhan land 
had no market value during the Hindu days with a reference to contem- 
porary inscriptions and enumerates a few available transactions of land 
sales. Next he takes up the question of village servants which is so inti- 
mately connected with the village economy of the Middle Ages, The 
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inscriptions are availed of a great deal and from them we learn that the 
economic organization of S. India in the Middle Ages was not uniform 
even in the Tamil country, much less so in S. India. The method of pay- 
ment by mera is dealt with in detail, and the economic origin and in- 
cidence of such a system are examined. The place of the temple in the 
mediaeval economy is the next subject for research. This is in view of 
the position of the temple as a huge employer and landlord, consume , 
lender, etc., in almost all the villages in the Middle Ages. The services 
rendered by them were manifold. They often financed the needy agri- 
culturists, encouraged agriculture and handicrafts, shone as centres of 
poor relief, and imparted instruction to poor students ; and as if for these 
services rendered, the temple enjoyed certain privileges in the form of 
concessions in taxation, tolls, etc. An interesting parallel lies between 
the mediaeval European church and the South Indian Hindu temple in 
the sphere of economic activities. The author concludes that “ a study 
of the temple in its economic aspect warns us against exaggerating the 
isolation and self-sufficiency of the mediaeval village.” The temple by 
owning land in different localities created a closer economic relationship 
between village and village. The question of contact between villages 
takes the author to the study of the question of internal migration. Apart 
from political and social causes, migrations, particularly occurring in 
groups in those days, were due to such economic causes as famine, epi- 
demics, pressure of taxation, pressure on le^id, etc. Evidences of urban 
migration are also cited. The result of such an internal movement 
was, according to the author, a shifting of population, extension of culti- 
vation, wider distribution of handicrafts and breakage of the village isola- 
tion. The chapter concludes with a consideration of the economic charac- 
teristics of the village and sounds a note of warning against the commonly 
entertained notion of the economic self-sufficiency and isolation of the 
village, particularly by Western authors. 

Chapter III deals with towns and internal trade. The factors wliich 
helped the growth of towns in S. India are enumerated, of which the 
most important were, “ river, government, site, pleasure resort, commerce, 
fairs, etc.” The conclusions of the author regarding the life in towns 
are mainly based on the accounts of Vijayanagar by Nuniz and Paes and 
a tendency to generalize for the whole of S. India is visible throughout 
the chapter. The author draws a clear-cut line between city life and 
village life and though this might be largely true of Vijayanagar, it is 
doubtful if it could be applied with equal force to the rest of the country 
and to the rest of the period under review. 

The second volume begins with a survey of industries in the Middle 
Ages. From the comparatively meagre evidence available for this aspect 
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of the question, which mainly consists of the notices of travellers, we can 
gather only in outline an account of the main industries and the system 
of production prevalent. Among the handicrafts, the metal industries 
occupy the first place. The demand for the articles produced by these 
industries arose from temples, courts, armies and households. Weaving, 
according to the author, comes only second. The demand for textiles 
was both internal and external. Next comes tailoring. The author sets 
out to correct with the aid of inscriptions the irresponsible statements of 
foreigners that people went about naked and that tailors did not exist. 
But it must be remembered that this statement by foreigners was only 
relative as compared with the countries from which they came and that 
it could never mean that people went about nude. This is particularly 
clear when they attribute this condition to “ climate.” One Chinese 
account says : “ The Moors in India are said to have dressed themselves 

according to their custom in jibbi and balandran. Others are said to have 
worn shirts, long shirts, and cloaks thrown over shoulders.” Anyway 
that tailoring was an industry that did not play any prominent part in 
the economic structure of the country is beyond doubt. The other handi- 
craft that is mentioned by the author is wood-work. Here again the 
author disproves the belief based on the statement of some of the foreign- 
ers that wheeled carriages were unknown south of the Vindhyas in the 
Middle Ages. Still it is difficult to believe that convenient carriages of 
efficient construction were prevalent then in the face of such evidences 
as the Report of the Public Works Commission of 1852 who “ found only 
carts with wheels either formed of solid pieces of timber or cut from a 
single block of stone.” In the ship-building industry, S. India did not 
attain any measure of prominence worthy of notice. Leather industry 
also seems to have existed and there was of course pottery. Then the 
author deals with mining, fishing, etc. An account of the demand for 
precious stones, of the methods of procuring diamonds and of the way in 
which pearl fisheries were worked is given, based on the notices of 
foreigners. The mining of gold, iron, sulphur, copper and salt was also 
actively carried on. Other industries are chiefly agricultural industries 
like the tapping of toddy, preparation of jaggery, extraction of coir, mat- 
making, umbrella-constructing, etc. Then there were industries re- 
lating to food products like grinding of corn into flour, extraction of 
sugar from cane, and oil from seeds. Dyeing, according to the author, 
was also an agricultural industry. The author’s inference that dyeing 
was the monopoly of a particular caste and that occasionally dyers mig- 
rated where there was demand for their services from a solitary instance 
at Parasurama Perunteru in Kottar has no special significance whatso- 
ever, as the same can be said of most of the industries and artisans of 
the times. 
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Available evidences regarding the system of production are brought 
together. The system in the villages is described in the following terms : 

The handworkers were small farmers who were not able to live from 
the product of their allotments alone ; they were attached to the village 
subject to the disposal of any one who had need of industrial service. 
They were essentially village serfs . . . The distinguishing feature of 
the system was absence of localization in contrast with the town where 
whole villages or streets consisted of artisans of the same trade.” The 
point which has an interesting parallel to the system prevalent in medi- 
aeval Europe was the combination of agriculture with industrial pursuits. 

The systems of production in the urban area, according to the author, 
were different from those existing in the villages and were mainly three. 
These were piece-work, wage- work and work of the itinerant type. The 
noticeable feature of the first was that the producer in the presence of 
the consumer felt responsibility for his work and there appears to have 
existed regulations to protect the consumer, a provision which has a close 
analogy in the German law of the period. In the wage-work system, 
abuses like the misappropriation of part of the raw material given to the 
handicraftsmen are well protected against. Regarding the wage-work 
of the migratory type, the author draws two inferences from the eviden- 
ces of inscriptions. One was the encouragement given by rulers of the 
land to such migrations, and another hostility of the people of the new 
places to the incoming of the strangers. The latter statement is based 
only on one piece of evidence, viz., the incident at Kottar. This, how- 
ever, is but a solitary instance where the animosity of the superior castes 
was not due to any dislike of the aliens or jealousy of their profession, 
but due to the violation of certain social privileges and infringement of 
certain rights of local autonomy till then enjoyed by the higher castes 
who dominated the administration of Nanjanad. The opposition never 
came from rival dyers or weavers. In this connection we would like to 
suggest that the author could have profitably used the indigenous liter- 
ary evidence to draw a more vivid picture of the industries of the times. 
We feel that all the materials of this source have not been exhausted. 
Many technical works particularly in Tamil are assigned to this period 
which will throw further light on the economic aspect of a variety of 
pursuits like architecture, medicine, alchemy, etc. Hence the picture is 
lacking in such details as the raw materials of industry, the process of 
production, the conditions of labour and the relation between the em- 
ployer and the employed. 

The next chapter deals with the foreign trade of S. India in the 
Middle Ages. The evidence is based almost solely on that of foreign 
travellers and chroniclers. A brief sketch of the main features of this 
trade in the first half of the tenth century under the heads exports and 
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imports, rise and fall of ports, commercial communities, shipping, security 
and navigation is followed by a detailed description of the same through 
the successive centuries up to the 15th. The change in the contents and 
course of the foreign trade of India since the mediaeval times is brought 
out clearly from a review of the same during the period. 

The author disproves the statement that the early Arab settlements 
were the result of conquest and proves that they were peaceful mercan- 
tile establishments encouraged by the astonishing tolerance of the Zamo- 
rins who had their own economic motives for the pursuit of such a policy. 
The explanation of the author for the question why Malayalees did not 
take to trade seems to lie chiefly in the joint family system which reduced 
their personal credit. But the chief explanation is to be sought for in 
another direction. The Nairs, who were the most powerful community 
among the Malayalees and who alone in the Hindu fold were in an eco- 
nomic position to take to trade were a military class of landlords to whom 
the profession of the trader was a contemptible docile occupation. This 
can be seen even to-day in the northern parts of Travancore and Cochin 
where all Tamils are clubbed together as Chettis and considered inferior 
in social status. 

The author traces the rise and fall of successive commercial commu- 
nities and centres of trade in the southern portion of the peninsula. The 
course of navigation and the methods of ship-building are described in 
detail. Having assumed that it is incorrect to identify Kaucammali with 
Cochin, the author identifies it with Quilon. “ Leaving Kaucammali on 
the west coast of S. India, ships made directly for Kalah in the Malay 
peninsula, which was reached in a month from Kulam.” Here is a con- 
tradiction by the author. If Kaucammali was intended to refer only to 
Quilon, there is no meaning in using another word to indicate the same 
place in one and the same sentence. 

It is interesting to learn that S. India not only exported, but also im- 
ported, cloth of certain fabrics. In tracing the causes of the decline of 
the Chinese trade, the author draws an interesting parallel from English 
Economic History to the mercantilist policy that was predominant in the 
mediaeval age. Such parallel observations are found here and there in 
the book and they are of no mean value for a comparative study of eco- 
nomic conditions. It is pleasing to note that the commercial morality of 
the Hindus was high, although we learn that piracy was encouraged on 
the west coast by certain kings for the sake of possessing a better 
cavalry. 

Much industry has been devoted by the author to the section on 
currency and prices. An attempt is made to trace the development of 
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the money medium from the 11th to the 15th century. He tells us that 
gold formed the predominant coinage of S. India and silver had very little 
role to play. That this has been so even as late as 1835 when the rupee 
was established as the legal medium is corroborated by recent researches 
on the subject. 

The question of taxation takes up a separate section. The author 
is undecided as to whether taxation was light or heavy. Here, as else- 
where, the author, with the astuteness of the scholar, is thoroughly un- 
biassed. The tradition of taking one-sixth of the produce of land which 
had been honoured in the breach rather in the observance and the me- 
thods resorted to by successive kings to evade the Shastric maxim are 
referred to. Finally, the standard of life of the people, the crux of all 
economic problems, is reviewed in detail and the traditional notion of 
the ascetic self-sufficiency of the villages is exploded. 

A word regarding the .sources. Of the nine sources availed of by the 
author, only three .stand prominent, these being inscriptions, travellers’ 
accounts and works of jurists. The value of inscriptions is well under- 
stood by him and it is no exaggeration to say that he makes the best 
possible use of them. The silent stones are pressed into service and made 
to speak on the controversial question of land tenures and the system of 
taxation in mediaeval S. India. On the question of industries, trade, etc., 
however, the author has chiefly to rely on the accounts of foreign travel- 
lers. Both Barbosa and Marco Polo are freely but critically made to 
render aid on these points. But where, however, the author has over- 
done is in the importance he has given to the theoretical jurists like Vig- 
nane.swara and Madhavacharya. No doubt the author is cautious and 
careful in his statements as to how far those theories would have been 
carried out in actual practice ; but still the repeated reference to them 
almost at every stage leaves the reader with the impression that these 
sources have been given excessive prominence. For one thing, as the 
author himself admits, these theories were not applicable to all the Hindu 
princes of S. India. 

Dr. Appadorai is throughout lucid and has mostly avoided the temp- 
tation to infer the coming of a whole summer from the flight of a single 
.sparrow, which largely arises where there is paucity of materials. There 
are many useful appendices on land values, currency, weights and mea- 
sures and rates of interest with a bibliography which will aid future and 
further research on the subject. The two volumes cover 892 pages of 
boldly printed type. It looks as if a favourable star has risen on the firma- 
ment of the economic history of S. India. To-day Dr. Appadorai has 
come out with a learned treatise on the subject covering the 4 centuries 
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from the eleventh to the fifteenth. It is true that Dr. Appadorai’s task is 
arduous from the nature of the materials he has to handle. Hence it is 
that as Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri says the picture is by no means 
complete. But it is certainly a bold venture on the part of Dr. Appa- 
dorai to have attempted even an outline. His work will form a monu- 
mental basis for future scholars and with the bridging of the intervening 
gulf, we will have a continuous account of the economic history of S. 
India from early to modern times. 

Dr. Appadorai s book is a very comprehensive treatise on the subject 
which is well written and highly interesting and valuable.. The author 
displays a remarkable capacity for intelligent research and sound judg- 
ment. His book will greatly help and stimulate scholarship in this branch 
of study. It is a book that few Economic History students can afford 
to be without. 


The University of Madras may well congratulate itself on the publi- 
cation of such a work. 


B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


Sovie Aspects of Economic Planning — By N. S. Subba Rao — Being Sir 
William Meyer Lectures, 1932-33. (The Bangalore Press) . Price 
Rs. 3. 

This is a book of outstanding interest for it enables us to see how 
another Mysore economist looks at planning. The whole controversy 
over economic planning has suffered greatly from a widespread lack of 
understanding of the fundamental issues at stake. To what is ' planning ’ 
an alternative ? Planning is really an alternative to pricing, that is to 
say, to the operation of free price system, and the two, planning and 
pricing are alternating methods of distributing economic resources in 
such a way as to satisfy various demands. Under the price system this 
is achieved through the influence of free consumer’s choice on prices on 
the one hand and the willingness of producers to work or save for a 
certain wage or salary or dividend on the other. It is ultimately the 
individual choices of the persons, determined by their individual desires 
which decide the direction of production and consumption. 

How is it to be decided under planning ? This is a very much more 
difficult problem. It is now coming to be believed that the community 
can and must deliberately plan, direct, and control, not in detail, but in 
broad outline the economic development to which innumerable individual 
activities contribute. We cannot in future be content to rely for such 
economic direction entirely upon the uncoordinated decisions of indi- 
viduals or groups which cannot, in the nature of things, see the national 
problem as a whole. The nation will require of its government not a 
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merely passive policy of giving relief to the victims of a defective eco- 
nomy, but a positive energetic leadership in constructing a new organisa- 
tion for collective planning and direction of its economic life. 

Of the 6 chapters of the book, the first introductory chapter deals 
with the meaning and scope of planning. Planning, it is said, has a three- 
fold objective, utilisation of all available resources, adjustment of pro- 
duction and consumption and maximum satisfaction of the needs of the 
people and this is to be achieved by the co-ordination of economic acti- 
vities under a unifying centre. Briefly stated, what is sought to be 
achieved by the new methods and machinery is efficiency of production 
stability of economic life and equity of distribution. Chapters 2, 3 and 
4 deal with these three central ideas and chapter 5 dealing with the most 
interesting aspect of the subject, namely, planning in India, is admittedly 
sketchy. The whole book prompts the conclusion that whether or not 
national planning is desirable, some intelligent regulation of the economic 
relations of different nations is an urgent necessity. Tlie conviction is 
growing that the solution of the economic problem must come from some 
sort of blending of free competition with deliberate planning. 

V. G. Ramakrishna Ayyar. 

A Survey of Motor-Bus Transportation in Six Districts of the Bombay 

Presidency — By D, R. Gadgil and L. V. Gogate. Pages 174. Price 
Rs. 2/8. 

This is a timely publication setting forth the results of the fourth of 
the series of field investigations carried out under the auspices of the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics. The subject is very topi- 
cal and the authors have collected considerable data of a very valuable 
nature. The Condition of the bus transport industry in the part of the 
Bombay Presidency under review is dealt with at length with the aid of 
statistics collected. But the authors however are greatly handicapped by 
the lack of adequate statistics on many vital points which would have 
thrown more light on the problem. The refusal of the railway authorities 
to furnish figures and facts, even of a non-confidential nature, is to be de- 
plored by all students of the problem, as this has prevented the investi- 
gators from turning their attention to one of the most important aspects 
of the subject, viz., the question of rail-road competition. One important 
fact that emerges out of the study is the urgent necessity to carry out 
traffic surveys, as are done in countries like the U.S.A. and Great Bri- 
tain. Such surveys, whether for purposes of the road engineers and 
road authorities, for purposes of allocating the fiscal burden, or for pur- 
poses of gauging the changes brought about in the peasant economy due 
to the advent of motor transport, are extremely helpful. The authors 
11 
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have very interesting data, though not qualitative, regarding the com- 
petition of bullock carts with motor-buses in the sphere of goods traffic. 
They conclude that while it is clear that the motor-bus will continue to 
make inroads in the province of the bullock cart the process of displace- 
ment will be necessarily slow. The effect of this on the peasant economy 
is incidentally touched upon. 

Dealing with the earning and profits of the bus transport industry, 
they are of opinion that it is a heavily overcrowded and considerably de- 
pressed one in which even the better organised units find it difficult 
to earn a profit and in which consequently the number of those who 
are forced to leave it after a few years’ losses is very large. The root 
trouble with the industry, according to them, as it is run to-day is that 
all the relevant costs of the business are not brought home to the average 
owner. The authorities, however, make a strong plea for compulsory 
insurance of buses against risks, for “ non-profitability could be a strong 
argument against increased taxation but never against proper steps for 
passenger safety.” The chapter on “ Road Finance and Motor Taxation ” 
examines the defects that are inherent in the present system and some 
of the estimates of Mitchell and Kirkness are questioned. Interesting 
chapteis follow, dealing with the organisation, co-ordination and control 
of transport illustrated by the regulations that are prevalent in other 
countries. A select bibliography closes this valuable study. 

Though the study is not confined to a particular part of the Bombay 
District, it has interesting conclusions which are of a general application 
to the rest of India. We heartily recommend the monograph 
not only to all students of road finance, but to every transport organisa- 
tion and every bus owner. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Economic Thought — By S. C. Dutt, 

M.A., B.L. Pages 225. Price Rs. 5. 

The author discovers two trends, running opposite to each other, in 
the development of economic thought in India. One is a desire to return 
to mediaeval economy and the other a passion for emulating the indus- 
trialised West. The author takes Mahatma Gandhi as the representative 
of the former school and Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar as the protagonist of 
the latter. The reason for the choice of the two people is set forth by the 
author as follows : “ Gandhi does not profess to be an economist. But 

he has certain clear-cut and definite economic conceptions. And he has 
been trying his utmost with the whole weight of his personality to recon- 
struct the economic life of the country after his own heart The 
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other side has its spokesmen too. Of the many Indian economists in the 
country to-day who are trying to offer a guidance to the economic acti- 
vities of this kind one of the most prominent is Benoy Kumar Sarkar,"’ 
The views of Gandhi as expressed in Young India and some of his books 
and speeches are first set forth and then follows an examination of Prof. 
Sarkar’s writings in English, Bengali, French, German and Italian. The 
chapter on Thirty-five years of Indian economic thought is in the 
main a valuable bibliography of all publications in Economics from 1898 
to 1932 and the author makes some critical observations. Up till now 
the books bearing on Indian Economics as a whole or on some of its parti- 
cular branches . . . have been mainly in the nature of convenient sum- 
maries of Government Reports Perhaps this methodology is on 

the verge of exhaustion ....’’ There are some interesting passages 
which have a special application to Bengalee students. The subject is 
very lucidly dealt with. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


The Indian Stigar Industry ; Its Past, Present and Future — By M. P. 

Gandhi, M.A. Pages 286. Price Rs. 5/8. 

The sugar industry in India has assumed an importance that has far- 
reaching national and international consequences. A scientific mono- 
graph on the subject is a welcome thing. Mr. Gandhi has considered in 
detail the arguments for and against such vital questions as the fixation 
of the price of cane, allocation of zones and licensing of factories and his 
conclusions are throughout unbias.sed. The study of utilisation of the by- 
products, molasses and bagasse takes up a good part of the treatise and 
the possibility of manufacture of power, alcohol and paper on a commer- 
cial scale with State help is discussed at length. The defects in our pre- 
sent system of cane cultivation are examined at length and suitable 
remedies are suggested. The need for the cane growers to organise 
themselves on co-operative lines and the importance of carrying on tech- 
nological and chemical research are emphasised. The welfare of the 
sugar industry in relation to problems of transport is separately dealt 
with and there is a general review of the world trade and manufacture 
of sugar up to the year 1932-33. Mr. Gandhi has utilized all the avail- 
able material on the subject and has produced an able work. We have 
no doubt it will be useful to all those interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of India. 


B. V. Narayanaswamy. 
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Decay of Indian Industries — By Mr. P. R. Ramachandra Rao. Tarapore- 

vala Sons and Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a monograph dealing mainly with the causes that made for 
the decay of Indian industries. A historical retrospect of some 
of the principal Indian industries in Ancient India like cotton, wool, 
carpet-weaving, sericulture, iron and steel, enamelling and glass-making, 
sugar manufacturing and ship-building, based mainly on the well-known 
writings of authors like R. C. Dutt and Major Basu is followed by an 
account of the causes that led to the decay of these industries. We may 
not be able to see eye to eye with the author in the relative importance 
he assigns to the series of circumstances that deepened the gloom which 
fell on our industries even as early as the Mughal days. For example, 
is it not true that the Industrial Revolution was a factor that contributed 
towards this end and that it has never been over-emphasised ? That it 
was the prime cause for the decay in the textile industry may be seen 
when it is remembered that the competition of machine-made 
cloths in the nineteenth century began first in the export 
markets of India. Nor should the vexatious treatment of the 
weavers by the Company blind us to the fact that it was a huge 
employer with an annual investment mounting to several lakhs in 
the Presidency of Madras alone, and that when the Charter Act of 1813 
broke its monopoly resulting in the gradual cessation of investment, parti- 
cularly in the south of India, there followed a fell slump and heavy un- 
employment. Four-fifths of the monograph is devoted mainly to these 
two aspects of the question. The rest is given to “ Prospects,’^ or a theore- 
tical plea for a Gandhian structure of economic society. This part is 
topical, but we wonder what conviction it is going to carry with people, 
when even leaders of Congress are divided as to the permanent utility of 
the Charka, The book is of much value to those engaged in propaganda 
work. 

B. V. Narayanaswamy. 


Tandava Laksanam or The Fundamentals of Ancient Hindu Dancing. 

— By B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M.A,, Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at- 

Law. 1936. 10" X 71 / 2 ". Pages 178. Plates 50. Figures 252. 

G. S. Press, Madras. Rs. 12. 

This work is a fine attempt to illustrate Hindu dancing with the aid 
of the sculptured dance poses in the temple of the Lord of Dance in 
Chidambaram. In a short introductory chapter, Dr. Narayanaswami and 
his collaborators, Messrs. Srinivasalu and Venkata Rangayya, discuss the 
age of Bharata and the genesis of Natya, describe the temple of Nataraja 
and the sculptured panels in it, and offer some preliminary remarks on 
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Abhinaya. Chapter II is a translation of the fourth Adhyaya of Bharata, 
bearing on the sculptured poses in the temple ; the Sanskrit text of this 
chapter is printed in Appendix A. Chapter III is a glossary of the techni- 
cal terms employed by Bharata in this difficult adhyaya of his work. 
Appendix B reproduces the section of the now rare Madras Epigraphical 
Report for 1914 where the sculptures of the Nataraja temple were first 
noticed in some detail. Six other Appendices follow among which those 
on Bharata’s Theatre and on some ancient authors and treatises on 
Dancing call for special mention. The book concludes with a short but 
useful bibliography, an index of the poses and a brief general Index. 

The authors who have undertaken and completed this labour of love 
deserve to be congratulated warmly on their achievement. They have 
earned the gratitude of all lovers and students of South Indian Art, who 
will find this work invaluable as a book for constant reference and a basis 
for further studies on this difficult and interesting branch of aesthetics. 
The printers, Messrs. G. S. Press, deserve great praise for the excellent 
technique of production which is fully adequate to the nature of the 
subject. 

K. A. N. 


Dasopanisads — with the commentary of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin, 
Vol. II. Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library under the super- 
vision of Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon) . Published 
in 1936, for the Theosophical Society, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar. 

This handy volume, comprising the Chandogya and the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisads, with the commentary of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin of 
South India, completes the series of the Adyar Theosophical Society 
publications of the ‘ One hundred and eight Upanisads ’, together with the 
commentary of Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin. Several years ago. Dr. Schrader 
proposed to bring out critical editions of the 108 Upanisads on up-to-date 
lines. Though it has not been possible for the Adyar Library to follow 
Dr. Schrader’s plan and fulfil his object, for want of funds, it is gratifying 
to note that the manuscript material in the Adyar Library, contained in 
the commentaries of Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin, has been made available 
to the world of Sanskrit scholars in handy volumes printed in Deva- 
nagari script. These volumes, together with the carefully compiled 
indexes and tables of contents, are expected to afford ample facilities for 
scholars who may undertake to carry on research in the sphere of 
Upanisadic literature. The commentator — Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin 
— was a Sannydsin of South India, who flourished in recent times and 
who devoted his life completely to the study and exposition of the 108 
Upanisads ; and the significance of his appellation is borne out by his 
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works. His commentaries are direct, simple and free from polemical 
digressions and they are of great value in understanding the meaning 
of the text of the 108 UpanLsads. The get-up and typographical execu- 
tion of the volume under review are worthy of the reputation of the 
Vasanta Press. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 


Prolegornena to the New Reforms by S. K. Dutta, B.A. (Cal.) , B.Sc.Econ. 

(Lond.), Bar-at-Law. Pages 134. Price Rs. 3. Foreign 4s. 6d. 

In this small book the author gives a clear exposition of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. The Act taken by itself constitutes perhaps the 
most complicated piece of constitutional legislation so far known, and 
the general reader, as well as the college student, will be 
thankful to a trustworthy guide who offers to tell him 
succinctly what the main provisions of the Act are, and how 
we may expect them to function, and the author of this booklet supplies 
a real want with remarkable success. His mood is one of quiet optimism. 
He is not unaware of the many defects and shortcomings of the measure, 
or of the extent to which it falls short of Dominion Status, and he is no 
uncritical admirer of the Reforms of 1919 or of 1935. His comments, always 
brief, are often shrewd and far-reaching, as for instance on the constitu- 
tional position of the States (p. 15), the working of Dyarchy (p. 22), 
Indianisation of the Army (p. 23), Safeguards (p. 43), Privileges of the 
Legislature (p. 69), Rule of Law (p, 115), Declaration of Rights (p. 118) 
and so on. Education of the masses, high character and sagacity among 
the political leaders, and a well-disciplined party system calculated to 
resist the growing multiplication of parties are, according to the author, 
the chief desiderata for our getting the best even out of these reforms! 
The book is very well printed and remarkably free from printing 
mistakes. 


K. A. N. 
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The Horme in Purposivistic Psychology and Karma 
in the Gita — A Comparative Study 

By 

P. S. Naidu 

(Annamalai University) 

In his paper on ‘ Indian Philosophy in relation to Contemporary 
Italian Thought Professor Surendaranath Das Gupta says, ‘ My 
contention is that most of the elements of contemporary European 
thought are found anticipated in Indian Philosophy. I do not maintain 
for a moment that Indian systems of thought are identical with modem 
ones or vice versa, but I wish to maintain that the important elements 
are all there in more or less varying modifications. Much of what 
passes as modern philosophical discovery is like old wine in new 
bottles.' These words are pregnant with meaning. The object of this 
paper is to extend Professor Das Gupta's significant remarks to the 
realm of Western Theoretical Psychology. It is contended here that the 
most important element in the theoretical basis for, what is perhaps, 
the most influential school of modem psychological thought has been 
anticipated in Indian Philosophy. 

Professor McDougall’s hormic psychology bids fair to conquer and 
assimilate all its rival schools. The outstanding contribution of the 
Hormic school is the discovery that the horme is the very essence of 
the structure of the mind. This discovery, we hold, was made long ago 
(in the fifth century B.C. if we accept Professor Radhakrishnan’s con- 
clusion regarding the date of the Gita) by the Master of the Gita. 


1. Atti Del Quinto Congresso Internazionale Di Filosofia, p. 1150, 
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The Hormic school is one of the oldest of the contemporary schools 
of psychology. It was in 1908 that it took shape as the result of a pro- 
test against the lop-sided intellectualism of the then reigning schools of 
psychology. As against the rationalising tendency of psychology, Pro- 
fessor McDougall, the founder of the school, stressed the life of emo- 
tion, and the importance of the play of motives in human action. Human 
conduct depends upon impulses, and these impulses are non-rational, 
just because they are ultimate. 

‘ It is the mental forces, the sources of energy, which set the ends 
and sustain the course of all human activity — of which forces the in- 
tellectual processes are but the servants, instruments or means. 
Professor McDougall does not neglect the intellect. His theory of 
the mind is not a partial theory. Unlike the other schools, the Hormic 
school takes the whole mind into account, and gives intellect its proper 
place in its scheme. The hormic theory asserts that the behaviour of 
every organism is purposive, though the purpose might be vague in 
many cases. That which urges the organism on to action is the Horme, 
the vital impulse called variously as the elan vital by Bergson, the libido 
by Jung and the wiU-to4ive by Schopenhauer. Professor McDougalls 
work, ‘ An Outline of Psychology,’ is one long argument in support of 
the hormic thesis. 

* The instincts are prime movers of all human activity ; by the co- 
native or impulsive force of some instinct, every train of thought, how- 
ever cold and passionless it may seem, and every bodily activity i^r 
initiated and sustained. Professor McDoughall himself asserts that 
the hormic theory of action is not new, but very old. But his emphasis, 
or over-emphasis as his opponents term it, is but the natural corollary 
of the general theory of the structure of the mind which he has pro- 
pounded. His brilliant analysis of instinctive propensities, and his 
equally brilliant attempt to trace the complex sentiments of adult life 
to their instinctive sources, should not blind us to the origin from which 
all these subsidiary doctrines take their rise. 

It is possible to pick holes in Professor McDougall’s hormic theory, 
if one confined oneself to its partial manifestations in the discussions 
about instincts, intelligence, belief and reasoning, attention, etc. 

The doctrine of instincts propounded by Professor McDougall has 
been most vigorously attacked by those engaged in laying a psycholo- 


2. McDougall, W. Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 3. 

3. Ibid. p. 44. 
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gical foundation for sociology. Mr. Bernard’s treatise on ‘ Instinct ’ is 
typical of the one-sided criticism urged against the hormic theory. Pro- 
fessor McDougall’s analysis of instincts, and particularly his classifica- 
tion of instincts, his account of the relationship between emotions and 
instincts, have all been argued against with great show of reason. But 
in the heal of the controversy the critics have lost sight of the funda- 
mentals of hormic psychology. But ‘ now, happily, all is changed ; the 
animal psychologists have begun to realise that any description of 

animal behaviour which ignores its goal-seeking nature is futile ; 

they are busy with the study of ‘ drives,’ ‘ sets,’ and ‘ incentives ’ . . . 
Much the same state of affairs prevails in current American writings 

on human psychology Motivation after being almost ignored, 

has become a problem of central interest. We are in a transition 
period ; and all this recognition of the purposive nature of human acti- 
vity is partial and grudging.’** 

Human activity, then, is hormic activity involving ‘ the liberation 
of energy potential or latent in the tissues.’ Hormic psychology asserts 
that active striving towards a goal is a fundamental category of psy- 
chology.® 

Three basic principles of supreme importance emerge from a careful 
examination of the foundations of hormic psychology. (1) The mind 
is fundamentally a unity. (2) The Horme or the primeval urge is of 
the very essence of the mind, as it lives and moves in this phenomenal 
world. (3) This Horme differentiates itself into the impulses of the 
instincts (or propensities), which have been clearly analysed by Pro- 
fessor McDougall. 

This hormic theory was clearly present before the mind of the Great 
Teacher of the Bhagavad Gita when he propounded his doctrine of 
‘ Desireless Action.’ The author of the Gita had profound insight into 
human nature ; he had a very thorough knowledge of the psychology 
of the human mind.^’ We have no hesitation in affirming that the 
exposition of the doctrine of action (especially in Adhyayas 2, 3 and 6) 
is based on the second hormic principle enunciated above. 


4. Psychologies of 1930, p. 3. 

5. Had Prof. McDougall confined the term ‘ desire ’ to the desire for the goal 
or ‘ fruit of action,’ and used the expression ‘ horme ’ to indicate the primal urge 
to action a great deal of confusion could have been avoided. 

6. The mind referred to here is the mind in the midst of the phenomenal 
environment. 
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Mr. A. S. Wadia, in the opening chapter of his book, ‘ The Message 
of Sri Krishna,’ says, ' By habit and thought, temperament and charac- 
ter, the East has long been associated with Passivity and Inaction as the 
West with Effort and Activity And yet, strange to say, the guid- 

ing star of the East wrote Effort large and luminous on his own incom- 
parable life and proclaimed Action repeatedly and triumphantly in his 
own p>eerless Song Celestial.’ The call to action rings persistently 
through every line of the Gita. 

The author of the Gita is intensely interested in man, and the Song 
Celestial, therefore, definitely concerns itself with the problem of con- 
duct. The solution which the Gita offers to the ethical problems is 
based upon the psychological analysis of the Gunas of the mind. The 
Gita definitely discountenances inaction (III, 27 and 32). In chapter 
III verses 4 and 20, and in chapter IV verse 41, Sri Krishna preaches re- 
nunciation, and yet, immediately after, he insists upon practical per- 
formance of duty. Such an attitude tantalises Arjuna, who asks, ‘ If 
the method of discernment or knowledge without action be held by Thee 
more excellent than work, why dost thou urge me to work ? ’ This 
question elicits a long answer (III, 3 to 35) which weighs the respective 
merits and demerits of the teaching of the Veda, Samkhya and Yoga 
regarding work. ^Activity is natural to man and no view of life which 
overlooks that feature or minimises its importance can be right.’ Men 
must work and work is inevitable, nay more, it is right ! In the re- 
markable utterance in III, 20-22 Sri Krishna points out that even the 
liberated (jivanmuktas) should work so long as they are in the world. 
A little farther on (III, 27) it is asserted that this work is done entirely 
by the gunas of nature. And Sri Krishna urges Arjuna to work. This 
precept is no empty precept. That the urge to work (the horme) is 
natural to the mind is fully recognised. This primal urge is present 
even in the minds of those who have secured liberation. It is a clear 
proof of the fact that the horme is of the very essence of the structure 
of the mind. 

We gain further support for our view when we analyse the ex- 
position of renunciation. Sri Krishna preaches not renunciation of 
action, but renunciation in action. He does not recommend the rooting 
out of all desires, but only the rooting out of the desire for the fruit of 
action, and the desire for selfish gain. In chapter V we are told that 
true renunciation and true performance of work are not opposed. ‘ Who 
is the tfue rehouncer ? Not he who attempts to remain completely 
inactive, but he whose work is done in a spirit of detachment.’ The 
Samkhya method of inaction is condemned in unmistakable terms in 
this chapter. The opening verses of chapter VI emphasise once again 
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the oneness of renunciation and performance of work. Sri Aurobindo 
Ghose writes, ‘No, he (Sri Krishna) says, ‘such renunciation far from 
being indispensable, is not even possible. ‘ For none stands even for 
a moment not doing work ; every one is made to do action helplessly 
by the modes of Prakrit!.’ The strong perception of the great cosmic 
action and the eternal activity and power of the cosmic energy which 
was so much emphasised afterwards by the teaching of the Tantric 
Shaktas who even made Prakrit! or Shakti superior to Purusha is a 
very remarkable feature of the Gita. Although here in an undertone, 
it is still strong enough, coupled with, what we might call the theistic 
and devotional elements of its thought to bring in that activism which 
so strongly modifies in its scheme of Yoga the quietistic tendencies of 
the old metaphysical Vedanta. Man embodied in the natural world 
cannot cease from action, not for a moment, not for a second ; his very 
existence here is an action.’^ 

No more authentic pronouncement is needed to establish our con- 
tention than these weighty words of the great sage. The author of 
the Gita was perfectly conscious of the hormic theory of human action. 

The following verses bear out our contention : ^ 

III, 1-8 

If, O Janardana ! devotion is deemed by you to be superior to 
action, then why, O Kesava ! do you prompt me to this fearful 
action ? You seem, indeed, to confuse my mind by equivocal 
words. Therefore, declare one thing determinately, by which I 
may attain the highest good. 

The Deity said, 

O sinless one ! I have already declared that in this world there 
is a two-fold path — that of the Samkhyas by devotion in the shape 
of (true) knowledge ; and that of the Yogins in the shape of action. 
A man does not attain freedom from action merely by not engaging 
in action ; nor does he attain perfection by mere renunciation. 
For nobody ever remains for an instant without performing some 
action ; since the qualities of nature constrain everybody to some 
action. 


7. Ghose : Essays on the Gita, I series, p. 154. 

8. Telang: Bhagavad Gita, S. B. E., Vol. 8. 
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in, 33 

Even a man of knowledge acts consonantly to his own nature. 
All beings follow nature. 

IV, 16-20. 

The truth regarding action is abstruse. He is wise among men, 
he is possessed of devotion, and performs all action, who sees in- 
action in action and action in inaction. The wise call him learned, 
whose acts are all free from desires and fancies, and whose actions 
are burnt down by the fire of knowledge. Forsaking all attach- 
ment to the fruit of action always contented, dependent on none, 
he does nothing at all, though he engages in action. 

V, 1-3. 

O Krishna ! you praise renunciation of actions and also the pur- 
suit (of them). Tell me determinately which one of these two is 
superior. 


The Deity said, 

Renunciation and pursuit of action are both instruments of hap- 
piness. But of the two, pursuit of action is superior to renuncia- 
tion of action. He should be understood to be always an ascetic 
who has no aversion and no desires. 

VI, 1-3. 

He who, regardless of the fruit of action, performs the actions 
w“hich ought to be performed, is the devotee and renouncer, not he 
who discards the (sacred) fires ; not he who performs no acts. 
Know, O son Pandu ! that what is called renunciation is devotion, 
for nobody becomes a devotee who has not renounced (all) fancies. 
To the sage who wishes to rise to devotion, action is said to be a 
means. 

These verses, and others with similar import, in the later chapters 
stress the need for action, and prescribe action as the means for deliver- 
ance. This action should be desireless action (that is action performed 
without desire for the fruit) . But such action is not purposeless action.® 
It has a vivid and intense purpose. ‘ On me place your mind, sacrifice 
to me, reverence me, and you will certainly come to me,’ says Krishna. 


9. The difference between the urge to action (horme) and the desire for the 
enjoyment of the fruit of action is brought out, in a striking manner, in the Gita. 
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When the Great Teacher made the demand for desireless action of his 
devotees he was not making a demand impossible or even difficult of 
fulfilment. He knew full well that he was prescribing a course of con- 
duct which did not cut athwart the pain of mental structure. In short, 
he knew the hormic structure of the human mind.^^^ 


30. Further support for our position is gained from Lokamanya Tilak’s ‘Gita 
Kahasya.’ The following lines have been taken from Mr. Bhide’ s paper on ‘ The 
Gist of the Gita Rahasya,’ Kalyana Kalpataru, Gita Number, 1935 : 

Now let us turn to the mandatory portion of verse 48 (II). But before that 
it is necessary to ascertain the significance of verse 47, because in this verse it is 
stated ‘Thou hast a right to action alone.* The term right (Adhikari) is clearly 
intended to show that according to ‘ Buddhiyoga ’ ‘ Karma * (action) is not some- 
thing unauthorised but that which necessarily and naturally devolves upon man. 

“ The word ‘ kama ’ in Samskrk means passion. A passion for devotion to 
the Supreme Deity is also known as ‘ kama * and actions done with this motive are 
also called ‘ Sakama * or interested actions. But it is wrong to believe that all 
passions or desires lead to sinful results. Passions or desires which are not con- 
trary to the Divine laws are virtuous and not sinful. Not only this, such passions 
lie at the root of ‘ Paramartha * of spiritual progress. Therefore all actions done 
with a pious motive are disinterested actions. This definition is fully acceptable 
to the srutis and smritis alike.’* 



A Brief History of English Scholarship 

By 

M. S. SUNDARAM 

(Continued from page 25, Vol VI No. 1.) 

II. BEGINNINGS OF ANGLO-SAXON SCHOLARSHIP 

English scholarship, in the strict sense of the term, may be said to 
begin with the study of Anglo-Saxon literature. Even before the con- 
quest of England by the Norman kings, Anglo-Saxon, as a literary langu- 
age, was slowly dying and passing into some other form. For some 
two hundred years Anglo-Saxon had ceased to produce any great poetry 
or literary prose. The language itself showed signs of a complete break ; 
its inflections were becoming loose and its dialects were thrown into a 
confused mixture. With the coming of the Normans, French became the 
established court language. Literature, in a language which had been 
banished from the court and had been losing its distinctive features, was 
obviously impossible. Anglo-Saxon had succeeded in producing works 
of intrinsic merit both in prose and verse and had established its claim 
to being the ancestor of ono of the greatest literatures of Europe, and one 
of the oldest, with the exception of Icelandic. For nearly two hundred 
years after the Norman conquest we have no Anglo-Saxon literature ex- 
cept the last sections of the Worcester and Peterborough chronicles, the 
last of which extends to the year 1155. The bulk of literary work 
between the fifth and twelfth centuries known as Anglo-Saxon was 
mostly preserved in the monasteries where the effects of the Norman 
Conquest were not felt very much. Some of the very valuable manus- 
cripts were preserved intact in the monastery of Tevistock. 

To a scholar of the fifteenth century in England, any of the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts preserved in the monasteries would have appeared 
almost as a foreign language. By the fifteenth century English had 
undergone such vast changes both in form and vocabulary, and scholars 
were concerned more with Latin learning and the classics than with 
Anglo-Saxon. The earliest references to Anglo-Saxon literature in the 
period of the Renaissance are found in the works of that most incom- 
parable of compilers and editors — ^Richard Hakluyt. In his Principal 
Navigations which has been called “ the prose epic of the modern English 
nation,” Hakluyt refers to the voyages of Othere mentioned in Alfred’s 
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Orosius. This might be interpreted as proof that the Elizabethan scho- 
lars and researchers were acquainted with Anglo-Saxon literature. The 
study of Anglo-Saxon was not at any time allowed to decay completely, 
but it was not until the beginning of the English Reformation that a real 
attempt was made by English scholars to do research in Anglo-Saxon 
literature and to print the ancient texts of Anglo-Saxon buried in the 
monastic shelves. 

Almost the first name connected with the revival of the study of 
Anglo-Saxon is that of Matthew Parker, (1504-1575) Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He held various appointments 
both in the State and in the Church and was for a time Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. He identified himself with the party 
which sought to establish a via media between Romanism and Puritanism, 
known later as the Anglican party. In his untiring researches carried 
out among church tracts, he came to know of the sermon of Aelfric, and 
it seemed to him to have a bearing on the debated question of the sacra- 
ment as maintained by the Anglican church. Since the time of Aelfric 
there had grown up customs and rituals for which no warrant could be 
found. Parker immediately ordered this work of Aelfric to be published. 
The motive was purely ecclesiastical but the work turned out to be of 
immense value to Anglo-Saxon learning. Matthew Parker was a great 
lover of books and he knew the value of old manuscripts. The dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries had done irreparable harm to the manuscript 
collections preserved in them, and a great many Anglo-Saxon treasures 
happened to be scattered all over the country, and some, secreted abroad 
by foreigners. Parker spared no pains in collecting these scattered trea- 
sures and instructed Bale, the antiquary, to use all his efforts to secure 
such manuscripts as were still to be found. He had several other 
agents both at home and abroad whom he employed in this business of 
collecting books. He bequeathed all his valuable collection to the Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, of which he was a student. These manus- 
cripts are called by Fuller ‘‘ the sun of English antiquit 5 ^’^ One of 
Parker’s great objects was to revive and stimulate the study of the Saxon 
language, and he employed John Day, the printer, to cut the first Saxon 
types. He was the earliest among English scholars to perceive the neces- 
sity for an Anglo-Saxon dictionary and had actually planned this work 
which he had no leisure to pursue. 

Matthew Parker had the rare gift of selecting able men to assist him 
in his research. Parker’s secretary was a certain John Josseljm (1529- 
1603) who was a great Anglo-Saxon scholar. He was a student of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and in his twentieth year was elected 
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fellow of Queen’s. When Parker became Archbishop, he chose this 
scholar as his Latin secretary, and he rendered Parker invaluable assis- 
tance in his literary undertakings. Parker has sometimes been accused 
of taking the credit of Josselyn’s work by giving his name to Josselyn’s 
writings. 

Josselyn’s name is closely associated with Anglo-Saxon learning. 
Under Parker’s guidance he made collections from Anglo-Saxon docu- 
ments, and many of his notes and collections are found among the 
Cottonian and Harleian sections in the British Museum. He was the 
earliest to prepare an Anglo-Saxon and Latin dictionary and also an 
Anglo-Saxon grammar. Josselyn published Parker’s Testimonie of 
Antiquity shewing the ancient Fayth in the Church of England ^ touch- 
ing the Sacrament of the Body and Blonde of the Lord which was an 
edition of Aelfric's Homily discovered about 1567. William Lisle re- 
edited this volume in 1623. 

Lawrence Nowell (? — 1576) Dean of Lichfield, has been acclaimed 
as the founder of Anglo-Saxon studies. Camden gives him very high 
praise and calls him the restorer of Anglo-Saxon learning. He was a 
member of both the Universities (Oxford and Cambridge) and a diligent 
antiquary. He learned Anglo-Saxon “ being among the first to revive 
the study of that language in England.” (Cambden’s Brittania) , He 
left in manuscript an Anglo-Saxon dictionary entitled Vocahularium 
Saxonicum which passed into the hands of several scholars of Anglo- 
Saxon, and is now in the Bodleian Library. He edited no work under 
his own name. 

Nowell’s pupil, William Lambarde, (1536-1601) imbibed his master’s 
enthusiasm for Anglo-Saxon studies, and at the suggestion of Nowell he 
undertook a collection and paraphrase of the Anglo-Saxon Laws (1568) . 

One of the early foreign scholars who showed a special interest in 
the study of Anglo-Saxon was Richard Verstegen (1565-1620) a Dutch- 
man, who took the English name of Rowlands and joined Christ Church, 
Oxford. Being a zealous Catholic he left the University without a degree 
declining the religious tests. On his return to Amsterdam he set up a 
printing press and cut special types to print Anglo-Saxon words. The 
principal work is entitled Restitution of Decayed Intelligence concerning 
the Most Learned and Renowned English nation, 1605. He dedicated the 
book fittingly to the learned King of England, James I. In this book he 
gives a summary of all the invasions of Britain, the formation of its langu- 
ages, surnames, and exhibits his knowledge and appreciation of Anglo- 
Saxon. His collection of Anglo-Saxon words printed in this book is our 
earliest printed vocabulary in Old English. This foreigner is again the 
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first to point out the distinctions between the three principal Anglo-Saxon 
dialects — the southern, the midland and the northern. Thus the study 
of dialects is not so very modern as some of us are inclined to think. 
Verstegen also refers to Chaucer as the first illuminator of the English 
tongue, but he complains of Chaucer’s mixing English and French words 
indiscriminately. 

By the year 1600 the Anglo-Saxon language was accessible and well- 
known to the continent. In 1597 there appeared a book called De Literas 
et Lingua Getarum (the writing and language of the Goths) in which 
we find ten pages (between 70-80) devoted to “ specimens of the old 
Saxon language which the English made use of 1,000 years ago.” The 
author, by name Wulcanius Brugensis, gives quotations from Asser’s 
Life of Alfred with modem translations. 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century a new era in Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship begins. For nearly fifty years Cambridge becomes 
the real centre of Anglo-Saxon studies. It was mainly due to the energy 
and enthusiasm of one man that a great revival of interest in Anglo-Saxon 
began. Our knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is largely due to the re- 
searches carried out by Sir Henry Spelman, (1564-1641) Church his- 
torian and antiquary. He was pronounced to be a dull boy at school and 
the “ curst schoolmaster ” under whom he was educated used to say, “ as 
very a dunce as Henry Spelman ” (Aubrey’s Lives ) . Spelman graduated 
from Cambidge in 1581 and settled near London determined to devote 
all his spare time to research. His scholarly abilities combined with 
his knowledge of affairs commended him to King James 1. by whom he 
was appointed Commissioner to determine unsettled titles to lands and 
manors in Ireland. Nothing was a more pleasing task to this antiquary. 

Spelman was greatly interested in English law and desired to trace 
them back to their sources and original records. He experienced great 
difficulties in finding out the proper meanings of Anglo-Saxon terms used 
in early legal records, and he determined to compile a glossary of law 
terms. In 1626 the first volume of the glossary extending to the letter 
“ L ” was published. The concluding volume for which he gathered 
materials was not published till after his death in 1664. His researches 
in collecting material for the Anglo-Saxon glossary induced him to found 
an Anglo-Saxon lecturership at Cambridge. He wrote to Abraham 
Wheelocke touching this subject, “ We must not launch out into the deep 
before we know the points of our compass.” Finally, he experimented 
boldly by establishing a lecturership and endowing it with a stipend. 
Wheelocke was appointed the first lecturer and he proved to be also the 
last in this post. The stipend attached to this office was on the death of 
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Wheelocke, paid to William Somner towards enabling him to complete 
a Saxon Dictionary. 

Spelman was master of the art of editing, and in some respects he 
could be said to have anticipated the modern ways of editing books. He 
collected various manuscripts and recognised the importance of variant 
readings. (We had to wait nearly a hundred years to get the variant 
readings of Shakespeare’s plays). 

It was at the instance of Spelman that another Cambridge scholar 
devoted his time and energy to the study of Anglo-Saxon. This was 
Abraham Wheelocke (1593-1653) a great student of oriental languages at 
a time when comparatively no interest was evinced in oriental learning. 
He was the University Librarian at Cambridge and also Professor of 
Arabic and Persian. But his name is best remembered in connection 
with the work he did as Anglo-Saxon reader. In 1643 he published the 
Anglo-Saxon Translation of Bede ascribed to Alfred and also an edition 
and translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. For the latter, he used 
two manuscripts, one of which belonging to the Cottonian collection was 
destroyed by fire. His edition is the only authority now on which 
modern editors depend for the authentic text. Wheelocke admits having 
derived his knowledge of Anglo-Saxon mainly from the letters and writ- 
ings of Sir Henry Spelman. Spelman suggested to him, among other 
tasks, the compilation of a comprehensive dictionary of Anglo-Saxon 
which Wheelocke commenced but left unfinished. This project was com- 
pleted by William Somner (1598-1669) the first Oxford scholar of Anglo- 
Saxon in 1659. 

In Anglo-Saxon scholarship Cambridge had the lead by nearly half 
a century, but after the death of Wheelocke interest in Anglo-Saxon 
almost died out in Cambridge and began a new life in Oxford. 

The greatest name associated with Anglo-Saxon scholarship in the 
seventeenth century is that of a foreigner, Du Jon Francois, a Dutchman, 
who took the English name of Francis Junius (1589-1677). In 1621 he 
came to England where he became librarian in the household of the Earl 
of Arundel. For thirty years he lived with this family, and during this 
period paid several visits to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. He devoted 
himself to the study of Anglo-Saxon in connection with his comparative 
study of Teutonic and Northern languages. He was the discoverer of 
Caedmon and it was at Amsterdam that the text of Caedmon was first 
printed (1655) . There are references to Caedmon in Bede’s works, but 
the text of Caedmon was unknown for a long time. Milton shows a 
knowledge of Caedmon, but he could not have seen the edition brought 
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out by Junius, for Milton was blind by 1652 and Caedmon was printed 
only in 1655. Archbishop Usher (1581-1656) had a copy of Caedmon 
in his collections which he had presented to Junius. 

After several visits to Holland, Junius finally returned to England 
and retired to his favourite town of Oxford where he at first lodged oppo- 
site Lincoln College of which the Rector, Dr. Marshall, was his intimate 
friend and collaborator. Together with Marshall (1621-1685) he edited 
the Anglo-Saxon gospels and the Gothic gospels of Ulfilas with a Gothic 
glossary, Junius editing the Gothic and Marshall, the Anglo-Saxon. 

Before his death on November 19, 1677, Junius made a magnanimous 
gift to Oxford by bequeathing in his will all his manuscript collections to 
the Bodleian and also the Saxon types which he had specially designed 
for printing Caedmon. The manuscripts which he bequeathed contained 
both “ Caedmon ” and the ‘‘ Ormulum.’’ Junius’s own book on philology 
Etymologicum Anglicanum was of immense value to later students of 
the language, and Dr. Johnson referred to it for his etymologies when he 
compiled the English Dictionary. 

The friendship of Junius and Marshall and the bequests of the former 
to the Bodleian gave a great impetus to Anglo-Saxon learning in Oxford. 
For the next hundred years the home of Anglo-Saxon studies was Oxford. 
Gothic and Icelandic studies were also revived in Oxford. The Univer- 
sity Press co-operated with the scholars in furthering this enthusiasm for 
Anglo-Saxon. The Sheldonian theatre which is to-day used for holding 
the Convocation of the University was originally used as the University 
Printing Press. (The Clarendon Press came into existence only in the 
eighteenth century) Many of the early books printed at Oxford mention 
the Sheldonian on the title-page, and in some, there is even a wood-cut 
of the Sheldonian as it is to-day. In some of the books we find “ Tipis 
Junianus ” printed on the title page, meaning that the books were issued 
with the use of the types presented by Junius to the University. 

Anglo-Saxon in course of time became the fashionable study for 
clever young men at Oxford, and Queen’s College produced some 
of the exceptional scholars who continued the enthusiasm for the re- 
vival of the oldest literature of England. In the year 1803 there was 
created a Professorship of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford 
and the first to hold the chair was Professor James Ingram. In 1807 he 
published his Inaugural lecture (as Rawlinson Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon) on the utility of Anglo-Saxon literature to which is added the 
geography of Europe by King Alfred. 
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From the time of Junius up to the inauguration of the chair of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, a great many scholars devoted their attention 
to the revival and study of all the available materials in the language. 
The name of George Hickes (1642-1715) is only next in importance to 
that of Junius among the seventeenth century scholars of Anglo-Saxon. 
He was a non-juror and member of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
after graduation, he became Fellow of Lincoln’s and was tutor there 
for seven years. At Worcester he began the study of the northern 
languages, and after a year’s indefatigable work compiled his Anglo- 
Saxon and Maero-Gothic grammar printed in Oxford in 1689. Between 
1703-05 appeared his best-known work printed in the University Press, 
Oxford, the Lingarum veterum septentionalium thesarus grammatico- 
criticus et archceologicus which was acclaimed by all contemporaries 
as a stupendous monument of learning and industry. It contained a 
comprehensive survey of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic and Icelandic gram- 
mars. The entire work was dedicated to Prince George of Denmark 
and was priced at three guineas. 

Among the scholars of Anglo-Saxon at Queen’s College at this time, 
may be mentioned William Nicholson, Edward Gibson and Edward 
Thwaites, who, each made a distinct contribution to the advancement 
of old English studies. William Nicholson (1655-1727) graduated from 
Queen’s in 1675 and travelled abroad learning German and the north- 
ern languages. Hearne says that Nicholson “ had ye reputation (and 
not undeservedly) of a drinking fellow and boon companion ; but his 
industry must always have been great, for at Oxford, in addition to 
the labours already specified, he transcribed for Bishop Fell, the large 
lexicon of Junius, and compiled a “ Glossarium Brigantinum.” 

Of the many young scholars inspired by the work of George Hickes, 
Edmund Gibson (1669-1748) was the most noteworthy considering the 
services rendered to the advancement of Anglo-Saxon studies. He 
was attracted to the study of old English which was then the rage at 
Oxford. He was Fellow of Queen’s and in 1692 he brought out an 
edition of the “ Saxon Chronicle ” with a Latin translation and notes. 
He based his text of the chronicle on the manuscript which was a gift 
of Archbishop Laud to the University Library, but he also compared 
it with a few others. Plummer in his edition of the Two Saxon-Chroni- 
cles bestows great praise on Gibson’s edition ; but Gibson treated the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicle as though it was the work of one author. Gib- 
son never formed any clear view of the relative value of the authorities 
which he employed, and taking sometimes one and sometimes another 
version, he managed to produce a composite text. But he was an honest 
editor and mentioned the sources from where he obtained his text. 
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Edward Thwaites (1667-1711) was a batler at Queen’s College 
and came early in his college days under the spell of George Hickes. 
Among the Anglo-Saxon scholars at Queen’s, Thwaites took the lead. 
He edited Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of the ‘ Universal History ’ of 
Orosius. He was elected Lecturer in Anglo-Saxon and he next lab- 
oured in bringing out a revised edition of Somner’s Anglo-Saxon dic- 
tionary, and in this he was helped by another scholar, by name, Thomas 
Benson. Thwaites also wrote an up-to-date grammar of Anglo-Saxon 
for the benefit of his pupils, to one of whom, by name, Christopher 
Rawlinson, it was dedicated by the author. 

The reign of William III was an important period in the history 
of English scholarship and English antinquarian research. It was a 
period which witnessed the renaissance of Anglo-Saxon, and the full 
effects of this period were known only in later years. The spirit of 
research was animated by a sense of the continuity of the English 
language. The aim of the scholars was to recover old material, to know 
and understand it and then publish it. The same cannot be said of the 
research of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when phonology 
was viewed with greater importance than subject matter. The year 
1705 may be taken as a great landmark in the history of Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship. That year witnessed the publication of Hicke’s Thesaurus. 
All that Hickes knew of the northern languages was collected in the 
three volumes of this book, and there were many beautiful reproduc- 
tions of old manuscripts in them. These volumes may be called a sum- 
ming up of the studies in the older languages made so far. 

Of the many who assisted Hickes in his monumental task, no one 
is more noteworthy than Humphrey Wanley. He was engaged 
for George Hickes in searching through various parts of England for 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. Wanley was a simple modest man whose 
value was not recognised until our century. He was assistant to a 
linendraper and remained with him till he was twenty-three, “ but 
spent every vacant hour in studying old books and documents and in 
copying the various styles of handwriting.” His studies are said to have 
begun with a transcript of Somner’s Anglo-Saxon dictionary. He came 
to Oxford in 1695 and became an assistant in the Bodleian Library on 
a salary of £12 per annum. As he had no university degree he could 
not be appointed Librarian. He became secretary to the S.P.C.K. 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge) and his talents 
as a scholar were discovered by Robert Harley who appointed him his 
private Librarian. Harley was a famous collector of books and Wanley 
advised him in the matter of choosing books. He was also a keen bar- 
gainer and often bought for his patron many valuable books. The lib- 
rary was inherited by Harley’s son, and later it was scattered owing 
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to the poverty of Harley’s descendants. But fortunately the manus- 
cripts were kept together and were added to the Cottonian collection to 
form the nucleus of the British Museum. Wanley has the right to rank 
as one of the great scholars and cataloguers of all times. 

The history of Anglo-Saxon scholarship may be concluded with a 
brief survey of the work of a very remarkable woman, Elizabeth Elstob, 
grand-daughter of George Hickes on her mother’s side. Scholarship 
among women was rather rare at this time, and particularly Anglo. 
Saxon scholarship. Elizabeth Elstob (1683-1756) was a precocious cl^ii(j 
and at the age of eight she learnt accidence and grammar. Her 
ther, William Elstob, was a student at Queen’s College, Oxford* 
Elizabeth went to Oxford to attend upon her brother in his i'llness. 
William Elstob (1673-1715) was an Anglo-Saxon scholar, and fender 
his guidance Elizabeth applied herself to further study and masiv^j.^^! 
eight European languages including Latin and Anglo-Saxon. In l'i^09 
Elizabeth Elstob published the English-Saxon Homily on the Natively 
of St Gregory with an English translation and a preface. The boc 
was dedicated to Queen Anne. The book contains a long chatty pr, g. 
face in which she explains the purpose of the work and how she camtn 
to write it. The story of St. Gregory exclaiming on seeing the Angles 
sold at the Slave market, ‘‘ Ah ! they have the face of Angels ” is found 
in this preface. She proposed to edit Aelfric’s Homilies and advocated 
her scheme in a letter, “ Some testimonials of learned men in favour 
of the intended version of the Saxon homilies.” This publication was 
not completed, and a fragment of the first few pages is found in the 
British Museum. 

In 1715 Elizabeth Elstob published her Rudiments of Grammar for 
the English-Saxon tongue, first given in English ; with an apology for 
the study of Northern Antiquities, 

In the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Anglo- 
Saxon literature was revived in the two older universities. When 
Queen Anne ascended the throne Oxford made a special effort to dis- 
play its loyalty by celebrating the accession with an address in every 
language ; one of the poems was in Anglo-Saxon composed by William 
Elstob. This was an indication that Oxford at this time had accepted 
Anglo-Saxon as one of the humane languages like Latin and Greek. 
Almost all the prose and verse in Anglo-Saxon had been unearthed and 
reprinted by this time. Only the Beowulf among the major works 
remained unknown, and it was not before 1815 that the first edition of 
this great masterpiece of Anglo-Saxon literature came to be published. 

(To he continued) 
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INTRODUCTORY 

[In this article, though an attempt has been made to offer some 
cut-and-dry suggestions towards a conclusion, the main aim of the 
author has merely been to provoke some discussion. He feels the im- 
perative need of co-ordination in textile production : otherwise the 
benefits of the tariff would be confined to one section of the textile 
industry, and other interests prejudicially affected.] 

Recently, the Madras Spinning Mills, that gave evidence before the 
Murray Board, contended that their interests were more seriously 
affected by foreign imports of yarn than those of the combined spinning 
and weaving mills, which are in a position to convert the bulk of their 
yarn into cloth, or to regulate sales of surplus yarn, according to market 
conditions. The agitation on behalf of the handloom weaver has been 
equally continuous, especially after the passing of the Cotton Yarn Duty 
Act of 1927, though with no fruitful results. The Murray Board, how- 
ever, took the view that the protection of either the interests of the 
handloom weaver or the spinning section of the industry, did not fall 
within their terms of reference, but contented themselves with enhancing 
the duties on imported piecegoods. 

The protection to spinning, the Indian mills contend, has, to a certain 
extent, been neutralised by the levy of a duty on imported cotton 
(% anna per lb. or Rs. 12-8-0 per bale). This duty was justified on the 
ground that it would protect the grower of cotton in India and that it 
would incidentally permit the entry of foreign yarn of finer counts, on 
which the living of handloom weavers depends in some parts of India. 
But the Indian Central Cotton Committee itself (vide evidence before the 
Tariff Board on cotton, 1932) has recommended the confining of this duty 
to cotton between Vs" tc 1" ; for weaving finer counts of yarn, Egyptian 
or Uganda cotton is required by Indian mills at present. Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalubhai pointed out (evidence before the Tariff Board : 1932) that there 
is really no competition between indigenous and imported cotton, and 
3 
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that the only effect of the duty has been to handicap particularly the 
Ahmedabad mills, in the weaving of finer yarn. 

The ultimate interest of the spinning industry would seem to require 
this duty. In recent years, (e.g. in 1921-22, 1926-27, 1931-32), Indian 
growers of short stapled cotton, who ordinarily do not feel the competition 
of foreign imports, suffered from the fall in the price of American cotton. 
There has also been a tendency for the quality of American cotton to 
deteriorate. If this should continue, in the absence of this import duty, 
the position of the Indian grower may become more precarious. Further, 
the growing of high quality cottons, having a staple of IVs" or even IV 4 '' 
and capable of spinning up to 60 counts warp, is likely to become a 
commercial proposition, in certain areas of Sind. If our ideal is the 
weaving of fine counts of yarn, from out of Indian cotton itself, the duty 
on imported cotton ought to continue. (Ordinarily, there is a difference 
of only Rs. 0-1-6 per lb. between the price of imported cotton and Broach 
cotton.) 

Sir George Rainy, in 1927, frankly admitted that the specific duty 
on cotton yarn, would enhance the price of cotton yarn consumed by the 
handlooms, but justified it, on the ground that it was an emergent mea- 
sure, dictated by the dumping of Chinese yarn. Others, however, in the 
Legislative Assembly, argued that (1) as 5/6th of the yarns used by the 
handlooms is of mill origin, its price would be determined by competition 
amongst Indian mills and not by the price of imported yarn, and that 
(2) particularly the price of yarns over 40 counts, largely used by the 
handlooms, would not be affected. (The majority of the Tariff Board 
in 1926, it need hardly be stated, were against the levy of such a duty on 
yarn ‘‘ in view of the effect it would have on the handloom industry, 
which in 1925-26, supplied about 26% of the total consumption of cloth 
in India.”) 

Even at present, according to the Murray Report, “ The spinning 
mills assert that the protection granted is inadequate and that no less 
than 10% of the purely spinning mills, have gone over to weaving. We 
are also told that in the case of coarse yarn and coarse piecegoods where 
economies of the power loom do not count, the handloom, partly pro- 
tected by the Railway freight, is able to hold its own. (Vide, however, 
the evidence of the Government of the U. P. before the Tariff Board in 
1932, for a contrary view) . 

In the case of medium counts, even the 1932 Tariff Board had to 
admit that the handloom is losing ground. Unlike the handloom weaver, 
the power loom does not pay any freight or commission charges. For 
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counts of yarn below 30s, the handlooms are almost entirely dependent 
on mills — their principal competitors — and if the existing duty, which 
also applies to finer counts of yarn, continues, the situation will be the 
same with reference to higher counts also. It may be argued that the 
handloom weaver has taken to Indian mill yarn not because the price of 
foreign yarn has been raised but largely because he has come to realise 
that, if he should use foreign yarn, his products would not command a 
market. At present, if the handloom weaver is killed, the market for 
mill-made yarn will disappear. As a result of this duty, many mills, 
which were merely weaving sheds, have begun to spin their yam. 
Mr. Kasturbhai suggested that the duty be continued on all counts of 
yarn and that the assistance be provided to the handloom weaver in 
other ways. But it must be remembered that Indian mills at present 
account for only 3'/ of the total quantity of fine yarn used in India, and 
often, the “ attempt of the handloom weaver, to take to lines of produc- 
tion in which there is not mill competition has been unsuccessful because 
of the high price of the finer counts of yarn (beyond 30s) I am free 
to admit that other facts have also been at work ; the prejudice against 
goods woven from foreign yarn, the decline in the purchasing power of 
the rural classes in recent years, and the competition of cheap priced 
artificial silk goods will also explain the deterioration in the position of 
the handloom weaver, A way out of this difficulty is the substitution of 
subsidies in place of the import duty on fine yarn, following the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Tariff Board in 1926. The specific duty 
on yarn ought to be levied on counts 40 and below and should be supple- 
mented by bounties on the weaving of finer counts of yarns. When the 
specific duty is continued, the problem of how best to help the handloom 
persists. A cess of 3 pies per lb, on the production of Indian mill-made 
yarn has sometimes been suggested, the proceeds of which being distri- 
buted to the handloom weaver, to improve particularly his technical 
efficiency. If a cess be levied equivalent to the specific duty on impoi’ted 
yarn, the mill-owners might reasonably ask for a higher scale of duties 
on imported piecegoods, as such a cess would increase their cost of 
production. Unless the Government of India is willing to raise still 
further the tariff on woven goods, a cess is out of the question : there 
would arise also the inevitable question of Imperial Preference. Mea- 
sures may be devised which would, in effect, limit the spheres of 
production of the power and handlooms, 

Mr. Kasturbhai indicated in 1932 (evidence before the Tariff Board) 
that he was willing to surrender the right of weaving cloths below 
18 counts, entirely in favour of the handloom : possibly Bombay may not 
be willing to surrender, such a large part of her coarse cotton cloth pro- 
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duction, but may be willing not to weave cloths of less than 12 counts 
(even then, there would be a few lines, such as tent-cloth, open to power 
looms). Now, if the mills consent to weave only cloths made out of 
medium counts, the handloom weaver, would have, as his province 
cloths woven out of counts below 12 and (2) cloths woven out of fine 
yarn, say about 60 counts. The establishment of a Federal Government, 
ought to enable us to enforce such agreements, in the Indian States. In 
view of provincial differences, in marketing conditions, such co-ordination 
of production may in the first instance, be on a provincial basis. Co-ordi- 
nation in the production of textile goods is imperative : otherwise the 
position of the handloom weaver, would deteriorate. The interests of the 
spinning section of the Indian Mill Industry and of the handloom weaver, 
are not necessarily opposed, and ought to be reconciled like Road and 
Rail Interests. To revert : The duty on finer counts of yarn should be 
removed and Indian production of finer counts of yarn, stimulated 
directly by the grant of subsidies. (Taking Madras, only 2 per cent, of 
the Madras Mill’s production is in counts of above 90’s — Murray 
Report). If the price of very fine yarns, is not reduced, their use by 
the handloom would altogether cease. It is at this point, we have to 
notice, the competition of artificial silk yarn and piecegoods. They com- 
pete with dyed and fancy piecegoods made by the handloom and the 
power loom. (The Revenue duty on these yarns, was raised to 18% 
per cent in 1931 and was changed to 25 per cent or a minimum specific 
duty of 3 as. per pound in May 1934). In spite of duties, the imports in- 
crease. The interests of the Indian Mill, handloom and sericulture in- 
dustries, with singular unanimity, demand that they must still further be 
raised. If the price of indigenous silk yarn should go still further, prob- 
ably Indian mills will go in for them, alongside the handloom weaver. 
But, if its price is to be lowered, it must be produced on a larger scale 
and this would be possible, only if indigenous sericulture is given effec- 
tive protection. In the long run when the Swadeshi spirit is developed, 
the handloom weaver, would find it to his advantage, to use indigenous 
cotton and silk yarn. 


CONCLUSION 

What would seem to be called for immediately is (1) the removal 
of the duty on finer counts of yarn, and the grant of subsidies, for a cer- 
tain percentage of fine yarn production in Indian mills ; (2) the devising 
of some kind of quota system, under which the respective spheres of the 
power and the handloom, would come to be defined and (3) the raising 
of the duty on artificial silk yam and piecegoods, still further. 



Optical Scattering by Colloidal Suspensions 
and Emulsions 


By 

S. Ramachandra Rao and N. Muthuswami 
(Annamalai University) 

1. INTRODUCTION 

It was Lord Rayleigh^ who developed the theory of light scattering 
in the case when light falls on minute particles of dimensions several 
times smaller than the wavelength of light. Rayleigh’s theory has been 
considerably extended by Sir C. V. Ramam and the theoretical deduc- 
tions have been amply confirmed in Calcutta and elsewhere. Studies 
on light scattering by molecules have thrown much light on the shape 
and structure of many organic and inorganic molecules. 

When the scattering particles have diameters comparable with the 
wavelength of light, the scattering becomes unsymmetrical about the 
plane perpendicular to the incident ray. Mie*' studied the distribution 
of scattered energy of light around a radiating particle of a turbid 
medium for different dimensions. According to him the definite asym- 
metry of dispersion of particles having nearly the same diameter as the 
wavelength of light, increases as the particles become larger. Shoulej- 
kin^ worked the theory of Mie in a comprehensive manner and con- 
sidered typical cases of spherical particles having the ideal properties 
of a dielectric. B. B. Ray'^’ studied the gradual changes of the light 
transmitted through colloidal solutions as the size of the particles in- 
creased. Krishnan^’* discussed the scattering of light for the case of air 
bubbles suspended in a liquid medium. The same writer detected the 
presence of molecular clusters in fluids of size comparable with the 
wavelength of light by the method of the anomalous depolarisation of 
scattered light. Such molecular clustering was obtained in mixtures 
of carbon disulphide and methyl alcohol in the ratio 3 : 1 at the critical 
solution temperature and also to a smaller extent at temperatures in 
this neighbourhood. Scattering methods have now given us a powerful 


1. Scientific papers, 1, 104 ; 1, 518 ; 4, 397. 

2. See innumerable papers from the Ind. Assn. Cult. Sc., Calcutta, 1922-29. 

3. Ann. d. Phys., 1908, 25, 377. 

4. Phil. Mag., 1924, 48, 307. 

5. Proc. Ind. Assn. Cult. Sc., 1923, 8, 221. 

6. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 1934, 1, 147. 
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tool for the study of the size and shape of colloidal particles. In the 
following pages an outline is given of the attempts made to study the 
particle size and stability of colloidal suspensions and emulsions. 

2. EXPERIMENT 

The box used for studying the polarisation of the scattered light in 
different directions is shown in fig. 1. A and B are made of sheet metal 
and have openings at C, D, E and F for the incident and transmitted 
beams of light. At O is placed a round-bottomed flask of diameter 6 cm. 
The solution or emulsion studied is taken inside the flask. To enable 
us to study the light scattered in different directions suitable windows 
are cut on the sides of A and B. The sides of the box are blackened 
with Jap>an enamel. The flask is also blackened on the outside leaving 
a small slit running symmetrically round the flask in a horizontal plane. 
The width of the slit was 2 mm. 

The source of light is a mercury arc lamp which is placed inside 
a closed wooden box. The light emerging from a small slit in the box 
is rendered parallel by a convex lens placed at the proper distance. The 
parallel beam is focussed at the centre of the flask with the help of a 
lens of long focal length (about 10 inches). 

To render the light monochromatic, a Zeiss monochromatic filter 
(B) transmitting 80% of the 5461 radiation was placed in the path of 
the incident beam. 

The scattered light was observed through a horizontal window 
5 mm. X 1 nim. The depolarisation factor was measured with a double- 
image prism and nicol in the usual manner. The double-image prism 
was adjusted so that the images appeared one over the other. The 
angle between the two i>ositions of the nicol for which there was 
equality of intensity between the two images was determined. If this 
angle is denoted by 20y the depolarisation factor or the ratio of the in- 
tensity of the weaker to that of the stronger component is given by 
tan^^. 

To render the incident beam polarised in any desired plane, a 
second nicol was placed in the path of the incident beam. In many of 
the following measurements, the depolarisation factor has been deter- 
mined with the incident light (a) unpolarised, (b) vertically polarised 
and (c) horizontally polarised. 

Because of the feeble intensity of the scattered beam, the experi- 
ments were conducted in a perfectly dark room. All extraneous light 
in the direction of observation was cut off by suitable screens with slits 
cut through them. 
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In this investigation colloids of sulphur and arsenious trisulphide 
and emulsions of benzene, toluene, aniline and nitrobenzene with water 
have been studied. The sulphur colloids were prepared by acidifying 
a dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate with a few drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid. On shaking the flask, sulphur colloid is obtained having 
a characteristic colour which changes with the mode of preparation and 
time. Arsenious trisulphide colloid was prepared by boiling some pure 
arsenious trioxide dissolved in a beaker of double distilled water. Dust- 
free hydrogen sulphide was next passed into the diluted solution. To 
eliminate excess of this gas remaining in solution, a stream of hydrogen 
gas (dust-free) was passed through the liquid. A fine colloidal solution 
of arsenious trisulphide now appears in the beaker. 

The organic liquids used in the preparation of the emulsions were 
taken from freshly opened bottles and distilled before use. Double 
distilled water was taken in a flask and a few drops of benzene were 
added. When the mixture is shaken well for some time we obtain an 
emulsion of benzene in water. If on the other hand a few drops of 
water are added to benzene in excess and the mixture shaken well, we 
obtain an emulsion of water in benzene. An emulsion was also prepared 
by leading dust-free benzene vapour into double distilled water. The 
condensed benzene is dispersed through the water medium as a fine 
emulsion, more stable than those obtained by the previous method. The 
other emulsions studied were also prepared by one of these methods. 
Steam was also passed through dust-free aniline and nitrobenzene and 
fairly stable emulsions were obtained in these cases. 

3. RESULTS 

Shoulejkin^ derived several important conclusions from his adapta- 
tion of Mie’s theory to the special case of the scattering of light by very 
big colloidal particles. When the particles are very small of the Ray- 
leigh type, the maximum of polarisation corresponds to an angle of 90° 
and a definite symmetry of scattering can be observed. With particles 
of diameter about a third of the wavelength of light, a definite asym- 
metry appears, the forward scattering being larger than the backward 
scattering. In the case of particles whose diameters are approximately 
equal to the wavelength of light, the curve of radiation is sharply de- 
formed in the direction of the incident beam. The maximum of polarisa- 
tion is more displaced from 90° than in the previous case. With the 
biggest possible particles, we have reflection taking place at the surface 
of the spheres and also refraction of the light through the particles. 
These considerations lead Shoulejkin to the result that as the particle 
size increases, the maximum of polarisation tends to reach the direction 
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for which the angle is equal to 2 tan“^ m where m is the ratio of the re- 
fractive indices of the particles and of the surrounding medium. A 
smooth continuous change was thus observed from scattering to re- 
flection and refraction. 

Similar calculations have been carried out by Krishnan^ in the case 
of optical scattering by particles suspended in a medium of higher re- 
fractive index. The conclusions are quite similar to those obtained by 
Shoulejkin. In another direction however, Krishnan'^ has carried the 
subject to a field of great interest. His reciprocity theorem in colloid 
optics shows that if 


Du be the depolarisation factor with the 
incident light unpolarised, 

Qv be the depolarisation factor with the 
incident light polarised with the elec- 
tric vector in the vertical direction, 

and 

Qh be the depolarisation factor with the 
incident light polarised with the elec- 
tric vector in a horizontal direction, 

then 

1 

i+- 


Qfi 



Qv 


Krishnan has verified this relation from the results of Subbara- 
maiya® and his own measurements on colloidal solutions, emulsions, 
suspensions and protein solutions. The depolarisation factors studied 
give us useful information regarding the size and anisotropy of the 
colloidal particles. 

The results obtained with sulphur colloids are tabulated below. 
Subbaramaiya prepared sulphur suspensions by adding 8 to 10 drops 
of a very weak solution of sodium thiosulphate to a large quantity of 
double distilled water. 3 or 4 drops of very dilute sulphuric acid were 
then added and the mixture was stirred. A fine suspension of sulphur 

7. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sc., 1935, 1, 782. See also ibid., 1935, 1, 717. 

8. Ibid., 1935, 1, 709. 
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was formed. In this investigation the same method has been adopted 
except that definite concentrations of the acid were employed to study 
the effect on the scattering of light. 

TABLE 1--SULPHUR SUSPENSIONS’^ 


Test 

No. 

Concentra- 
tion of acid 
used. 


Soon 

after 

mixing. 

After 

3 hrs. 

After 

6 hrs. 

After 

12 hrs. 

1. 

N/20 

Qv 

80 

90 

101 

11-2 



Qh 

12-8 

13-6 

14-1 

14-4 



Qu(obs.) 

730 

750 

77 

82 



Qu (cal.) 

65-3 

690 

74-2 

79-8 

2. 

N/20 

Qv 

10-7 

11-2 


11-4 



Qh 

150 

151 


15-2 



Qu (obs.) 

740 

77-2 


78 



g„ (cal.) 

741 

76-8 


77-6 

3. 

N/10 

e.. 

10-7 

11-3 

14-2 

14-9 



Qh 

131 

14-2 

14-8 

15-2 



g.(obs.) 

88 

92 

97 

98 



Qu (cal.) 

83-5 

81-7 

96-5 

98-3 

4. 

N 

Qv 

10-8 

12-6 


15-2 



Qh 

13-2 

14-3 


15-6 



Qu (obs.) 

86 

95 


97 



Qu (cal.) 

83-6 

89-5 


97-8 


* All depolarisation measurements in this paper are given in per cent. 


The results for arsenic trisulphide are given in table II below : 
TABLE II— ARSENIC TRISULPHIDE 


No. 

Sample. 


Fresh. 

After 

3 hrs. 

After 

12 hrs. 

1. 

Hydrogen sulphide 






driven off from 






colloidal solution 

Qv 

15-2 

15-4 

160 



Qh 

370 

37-2 

390 



Qu (obs.) 

560 

560 

530 



Qu (cal.) 

48-9 

48-3 

49-2 

2. 

Hydrogen sulphide 






in solution 

Qv 

14-3 

14-4 

150 



Qh 

450 

450 

45-5 



Quiohs.) 

480 

480 

490 



Qu (cal.) 

40-3 

40-6 

41-7 
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A study was next made of the depolarisation factor in different 
directions in the plane of scattering. The angles (cp) given are those 
between the direction of observation and direction of incidence. 


TABLE III— ARSENIC TRISULPHIDE 


q, 30° 45° 

50° 

75° 

90° 

105° 

120° 

135° 

150° 

100 100 


111 

15-3 

158 

120 

60 

3-2 

Qh 41 46 

29 

16 

24 

21 

18 

10 

5 

-37 -37 

-12 

32 

48 

38 

22 

11 

5-5 


The depolarisation factor is plotted against the angle of observation 
in figure 2. The curve is of special interest. It will be noticed that for 
incident unpolarised light, the maximum of depolarisation occurs in the 
neighbourhood of 90 ®. Q^, is maximum at 100 ° while Qh is largest at 

45 °. 


EMULSIONS 

The methods of preparing emulsions have already been outlined. 
It is a curious fact that the value of o,- is very high for the emulsions 
studied indicating that the minute liquid particles were highly aniso- 
tropic. This is remarkable in view of the fact that one would expect 
the liquid droplets to gather up into perfect spherical shapes. The 
effect of time upon the depolarisation factors was also investigated 
showing astonishingly large variations. These results lead one to ex- 
pect that conditions inside the emulsions are characterised by large 
variations in size and shape of the minute liquid droplets. 

Benzene-water. The emulsions were not stable when prepared 
by mixing and shaking. But those obtained by passing benzene 
vapour in double distilled water were more stable. The depolarisation 
factors observed for three specimens are given below. 


TABLE IV— BENZENE WATER 



Specimen I. 

Specimen II. 

Specimen III. 

Qh 

95 

93 

95 

Qv 

29 

26 

25 

Qu (obs.) 

93 

94 

93 

Qm (cal.) 

49 

43 

41 


A reference to the above table indicates that the formula of Krish- 
nan does not hold good in this case. But a little consideration will show 
that this need cause no surprise. Krishnan’s relation obviously cannot 
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hold good in this case since it postulates scattering by the matter but 
does not contemplate reflection — surface or internal. In the case of 
benzene in water, the refractive index of benzene is greater than that 
of water and hence it is likely that part of the incident light gets trans- 
mitted into the droplets and suffers internal reflection (one or more) 
at the droplet boundary. This would account for a large amount of 
unpolarised light in the lateral beam. 

Toluene-woter. As in the case of benzene, emulsions of toluene in 
water were more stable. It should however be confessed that the 
measurements were far from being consistent and emulsions produced 
by the same methods under apparently identical conditions gave con- 
siderably divergent values. Since however a verification of the rela- 
tion of Krishnan was one of the objects of this work, such fluctuations 
were disregarded. 

To investigate the problem of any influence likely to be exercised 
by the container on the depolarisation measurements, readings were 
taken with emulsions in a rectangular cell and in the spherical vessel 
as outlined earlier. No difference was found to exist. Further, in the 
case of emulsions, the filter did not influence the depolarisation factors. 


TABLE V— TOLUENE IN WATER 



Rectangular cell. 

Spherical bulb. 

With 

filter. 

Without 

filter. 

With 

filter. 

Without 

filter. 

Qv 

26 

26 

25 

25 

Qit 

44 

44 

43 

43 

Qu (obs.) 

66 

65 

64 

64 

(cal.) 

68 

68 

66 

66 


In the following table are given the depolarisation factors at differ- 
ent time intervals. 

TABLE VI— TOLUENE IN WATER 



Fresh. 

% hr. 

1 hr. 

12hrs. 

1 day. 

2 days. 

Qv 

64 

31 

44 

76 

10 

32 

Qh 

88 

88 

21 

21 

22 

36 

Qu (obs.) 

50 

43 

79 

86 

7 

11 

Qu (cal.) 

83 

49 

55 

41 

49 

91 


It will be noticed that there is no systematic variation of the de- 
polarisation factors with time. A result of much greater regularity was 
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obtained when the emulsion was prepared by passing steam through 
a bottle containing dust-free toluene and stabilising the emulsion by 
adding a few drops of very dilute soap solution. 

TABLE VII— WATER IN TOLUENE 



Fresh. 

1 hour. 

12 hours. 

1 day. 

2 days. 

Qv 

28 

40 

42 

45 

57 

Qh 

69 

83 

84 

86 

93 

Qu (obs.) 

39 

42 

45 

47 

50 

Qu (cal.) 

54 

63 

65 

69 

76 


This table shows that the depolarisation factors change gradually 
with time and there are no irregular variations. The relations however 
do not appear to be verified here, obviously because of internal re- 
flection of light in the minute droplets. 

Measurements made on another sample prepared in a similar man- 
ner are given below. It will be noted that there is a close agreement 
between these results and those given in the above table. 

TABLE VIII— WATER IN TOLUENE 



Fresh. 

1 hour. 

1 day. 

2 days. 

Qv 

31 

43 

51 

70 


65 

78 

84 

92 

Qu (obs.) 

39 

42 

44 

52 

Qu (cal.) 

60 

68 

73 

86 


The disagreement between the observed and calculated values may, 
as in the previous cases, be attributed to reflections of the incident beam. 

The depolarisation factors were next measured for the above emul- 
sion in different directions in the plane of scattering. The values ob- 
tained are given in the following table : 


TABLE IX— WATER IN TOLUENE 


(p= 30° 

45° 

60° 

90° 

105° 

120° 

135° 

Qv 17 

16 

9 

35 

51 

65 

63 

Qh 52 

82 

82 

75 

39 

29 

52 

Qu —26 

-12 

39 

69 

78 

75 

51 


The nature of the variation of any one of these factors is similar to 
what was obtained in the case of arsenic trisulphide except for the fact 
that the values of Qu are greater. 
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Aniline-water. The results obtained with emulsions prepared by 
shaking dust-free aniline vigorously with water show that reflections 
play a large part in the intensity of the observed illumination in a trans- 
verse direction. 


TABLE X— ANILINE-WATER 



Fresh. 

After 12 hours. 

Qi> 

81 

73 

Qh 

86 

54 

e„(obs.) 

83 

84 

Qu (cal.) 

96 

83 


The depolarisation factors for the polarised incident beams decrease 
with time indicating that the liquid droplets become less as 3 rmmetric. 

Nitrohenzene-water. The emulsions were prepared by shaking 
water to which was added a small quantity of nitrobenzene. The results 
obtained are similar to those of aniline-water emulsions. 


TABLE XI— NITROBENZENE-WATER 



Specimen 1. 

Specimen II. 

After 

1 day. 

Fresh, 

After 

1 hr. 

Fresh. 

After 

1 hr. 

Qv 

84 

84 

80 

84 

84 

Qh 

63 

63 

60 

63 

63 

Qu (obs.) 

85 

85 

90 

85 

85 

(cal.) 

85 

85 

84 

85 

85 


The depolarisation factors were then measured in different direc- 
tions in the plane of scattering. The values obtained are given in table 
XII. 


TABLE XII— NITROBENZENE-WATER 



45° 

O 

o 

90° 

120° 

135° 

Qv 

70 

62 

84 

78 

67 

Qh 

61 

52 

63 

79 

86 

Qu 

93 

69 

85 

98 

71 


An examination of the above table shows that the unpolarised in- 
cident light gives rise to a maximum depolarisation at about 120°. For 
incident light polarised with the electric vector vertical, we observe 
maximum depolarisation at some angle between 90° and 120°. When 
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the incident light is polarised with the electric vector horizontal, the 
maximum of depolarisation occurs at about 120°. Thus in all the three 
cases the maximum of depolarisation occurs at some angle above 90° 
and on the theory of Mie as developed by Shoulejkin, this would indi- 
cate that the emulsion droplets have dimensions a little larger than the 
wavelength of the light used. The matter will be discussed at length 
in the next section. 


4. DISCUSSION 

Before undertaking a discussion on the measurements, a word may 
be mentioned about the convergence correction. The convergence cor- 
rection is usually given as lP/2 where Q is the semi-angle of conver- 
gence at the focal spot of the condensing lens. In the present investiga- 
tion, this angle was 0*15 and hence the convergence correction works to 
1*1%. This value has to be substracted from the values given in the 
foregoing tables. Since our aim however is to study comparatively the 
depolarisation factors under various conditions, this small correction is 
not of great significance. 

From the theory outlined in the first section, it is well known that 
as the scattering particles grow in size from molecular dimensions, a 
striking change takes place in the distribution of intensity of the scat- 
tered light in different directions. A variation of the depolarisation 
factor in any direction of scattering also takes place. The following 
table is adapted from a paper of Krishnan. The values of the depolari- 
sation factor with the incident light vector horizontal are given here as 
the ratios of the weaker vertical to the stronger horizontal components 
in the scattered light. 


TABLE XIII 


Case. 

Nature of particle. 

Qu- 

Qv 

Qh^ 

1. 

Small spherical particles. 

0 

0 

0 

2. 

Spherical particles of finite size 

.. <1 

0 

0 

3. 

Small ellipsoidal particles 

. <1 

<1 

1 

4. 

Ellipsoidal particles of finite size 

. <1 

<1 

<1 


It is clear from a reference to the above table that measurements 
made in this investigation will yield a good picture of the size and shape 
of the colloidal particles or emulsions. A finite value of Qu indicates 
that the particles are not small. The values of Qv on the other hand 
give more useful information regarding the asymmetry of shape of the 
particles, the larger the value of Qv (always less than 1) , the more ellip- 
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soidal the shape. The values of Qn are equally useful and supplement 
the information from the other measurements. 

These methods have been applied to the case of colloidal solutions, 
emulsions and protein suspensions by Subbaramaiya and Krishnan. 
The latter worker also investigated a few binary liquid mixtures, some 
pure liquids and optical glasses. He claims to have shown the presence 
of large clusters of particles of dimensions equal to the wavelength of 
light even in pure liquids like formic and acetic acids. While this 
special inference needs confirmation from other well-known properties 
of liquids, there is no doubt that the method is a powerful one and is 
bound to throw much light on the size and shape of the scattering ele- 
ments. 

Our results for sulphur suspensions are in general accord with those 
of Subbaramaiya although our values of Qu are much smaller. A re- 
ference to the above table will indicate that here we are dealing with 
ellipsoidal particles of finite size. The particles are small and definitely 
asymmetric. Further the size and shape alter very little with time, 
showing however a tendency on the part of particles to become larger 
and more asymmetric. The changes are not large even after 12 hours. 
The large variation obtained by Subbaramaiya has not been noticed in 
this case. 

The depolarisation factors observed with suspensions of arsenic 
trisulphide are of great interest. The results of Subbaramaiya are 
given in the following table : 

TABLE XIV— ARSENIC TRISULPHIDE 


Fresh. After 5^ hrs. After 18% hrs. 


Qu Blue 

13-4 

23-5 

271 

Red 

4-7 

11-5 

16 

Qv 

2-1 

4-9 

6-9 

Q^ 

90 

70 

55 


Our values for Qu are larger while those of are smaller than those of 
Subbaramaiya. These may indicate that the suspensions prepared in 
the present work were larger and less asymmetric than those of this 
investigator. It should however be remembered that he used white 
light and gets two different values using blue and red filters. This in- 
dicates that the wavelength of the incident light modifies the measure- 
ments considerably. We think that since the depolarisation factors 
have different values in the different parts of the spectrum, no direct 
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comparison of the relations would be possible if white light is used. 
Subbaramaiya has himself drawn attention to the difficulty of comparing 
the two components of the scattered light which are different in colour. 
It is essential to use monochromatic light for a detailed study and any 
broad differences between our results and those of Subbaramaiya should 
be attributed to this cause. 

It is found in the present work that both and Qj, tend to increase 
with time while Qh is either constant or shows a small decrease. The 
observed values of are greater than those calculated by assuming 
Krishnan’s relation. The depolarLsation values suggest that the parti- 
cles become slightly larger and perhaps a little more asymmetric. The 
effect of removing hydrogen sulphide is to increase the value of effec- 
tively. The particles become smaller without suffering any change in 
the asymmetry. This may be due to a layer of hydrogen sulphide 
molecules around the colloidal particles, some of which are perhaps 
driven off by leading a stream of hydrogen gas through the colloidal 
solution. 

Taking into consideration the variation of the depolarisation factors 
with the direction of scattering, it will be noticed that the maximum 
values of these factors are obtained at scattering angles just greater 
than 90°. At the same time the values of at small angles of scatter- 
ing are negative indicating that at these inclinations, the vertical com- 
ponent is stronger than the horizontal component. A reference to 
Shoulejkin\s paper indicates that for those particles whose diameter is 
approximately equal to the wavelength of light, such a reversal takes 
place at some angle between 20'" and 40°. In the present investigation, 
the reversal occurs at about 50°. Since the depolorisation depends not 
merely on the angle of observation but also on the refractive index of 
the material of the particles in relation to that of the medium in which 
they are suspended and on the .shape of the particles, a coincidence 
between the theoretical and experimental values in this account should 
not be expected. That a reversal of the sign takes place is in full accord 
with theory. This would indicate that the arsenic trisulphide particles 
prepared in this work possess dimensions of about 0 • 5p. 

The results obtained with emulsions show that generally speaking 
the depolarisation factors for incident polarised light have got relatively 
large values. This suggests that the suspended droplets should have 
dimensions of the order of the wavelength of light. A large ansiotropy 
is also indicated. One would expect the droplets to be perfectly spheri- 
cal but the large depolarisation values show that they are highly asym- 
metric. This is a surprising result and is in agreement with similar 
observations by Subbaramaiya. 

5 
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Attention may be drawn to the large discrepancy between the cal- 
culated and observed values of the depolarisation factor, when the 
incident light is unpolarised. Some agreement is obtained in the 
case of toluene and water (see table V) but in all the other cases the 
departures are serious. It is noted that whenever the values of and 
Qh are large, such discrepancies are in evidence. A straight inference 
from this observation is that the deviations are prominent only when 
the particles or droplets are large and highly asymmetric. Under such 
circumstances, the possibility of reflections taking place at the bound- 
ary between the droplet and the surrounding liquid would have to be 
considered. Krishnan’s relation holds good when the particles scatter 
the incident beam and does not include cases where reflections occur 
in addition to scattering. 


5. SUMMARY 

The scattering of light (wavelength=:5462A) by colloids of sulphur 
and arsenic trisulphide and emulsions of benzene, toluene, aniline and 
nitrobenzene with water, has been investigated. The depolarisation 
factors were observed transversely and in differing angles of scattering 
for three cases (a) with the incident light unpolarised (b) with the in- 
cident light polarised with the electric vector vertical and (c) with the 
incident light polarised with the electric vector horizontal. For the 
colloidal suspensions studied, it is found that the particles possess 
dimensions of about the wavelength of light. Their asymmetry is also 
striking. More surprising is the strong asymmetry noticed with the 
emulsions. Krishnan^s relation connecting the three depolarisation fac- 
tors is found to be valid for the colloidal suspensions, particularly when 
the depolarisation is small. In the case however of emulsions, serious 
discrepancies have been observed and these are attributed to reflections 
of the incident light occurring at the boundary between the droplet and 
the surrounding medium. 

Our thanks are due to the authorities of the Annamalai University 
for the award of a studentship to one of us which has rendered this work 
possible. 



The Age of Tholkappiam 


By 

S. S. Bharati 
(Annamalai University) 

• 

Tholkappiam is the classic grammar in the Tamil language. This is 
held to be the oldest extant book in the Tamil literature. Pandits of 
the old school claim for this book an antiquity of some eight to ten 
thousand years. There are others who contend that this is perhaps the 
latest of the early literature and is not earlier than the ninth or eighth 
century A.D. To find out the truth between these two extreme views 
is no easy task. In my thesis “ Tamil classics and Tamilaham ” written 
over 20 years ago, I tried to discuss some of the salient arguments of 
these extremists, and as a result of my investigation on the materials 
then available to me, I suggested that this great Tamil grammar may 
be assigned to about 500 B.C. Many others have since gone into this 
question and have written learned disquisitions about this controversy, 
and recently in a Madras University publication known as the ‘‘The 
Chronology of the early Tamils,” a definite stand is taken by its writer, 
and the Pro-modernist view is advocated in a highly provocative chal- 
lenging manner. It is time, in my opinion, that the whole question is 
reviewed in a dispassionate scientific spirit in the interest of truth : and 
I propose to prepare the ground for such a final decisive verdict in the 
world of Letters by an attempted approach to the truth in a twofold 
manner. Let me first try to test the worth and value of and valid 
warrant for the modernist arguments advanced in the chronology ; and 
thereafter I shall marshal out and summarise the salient historic 
and literary evidences which would affirmatively indicate the real truth 
about this matter. As many problems relating to the history of the 
Tamil literature depend on the place and position of Tholkappiam in 
that literature, and are sure to be coloured by one’s outlook on this 
question of the Age of Tholkappiam, its importance warrants an earnest 
inquiry into its truth. And I shall presently deal with the first part 
of this inquiry, viz., an assessment of the value and validity of the speci- 
fic data given in the Chronology to refute Tholkappiam’s claims for anti- 
quity. 

Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadan drew my attention to a review 
of the Chronology of the Early Tamils in the “Hindu.” The reviewer’s 
remarks interested me deeply : particularly the hearty approval he ac- 
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corded to the conclusions of the learned author of the Chronology record- 
ing the Age of Tholkappiam aroused my curiosity. Directly I secured 
a copy of the Chronology and read it through with all the attention and 
care which such an University publication as the Chronology and the 
startling new theories expounded therein would demand. It struck me 
that the general remark of the Professor in his review that the book re- 
veals some settled bias is really more warranted than the approval of 
the reviewer regarding the Age of Tholkappiam.. It is obvious that 
both the author and the reviewer of the Chronology have some instinc- 
tive bias against the great antiquity which traditions and Tamil scholar- 
ship agree in according to the classical Tamil Vyakaranam. It is my 
purpose here briefly to canvass the reasons given in Appendix XV of 
the Chronology to prove that Tholkappiam should be assigned rather 
to 600 A.D. or a later time than to 600 B.C. or an earlier age. Five 
particular points are emphasised by the learned author of the Chronology 
in the Appendix in support of his conclusions. Let me deal with them 
seriatim. 

1. As the “ Venkatam ” hills are mentioned in the preface or 
‘ Payiram ’ to Tholkappiam as the northern limit of Tamilakam, and as 
the name ‘ Venkatam ’ itself is not mentioned in any Tamil literary works 
earlier than that of ‘ Kalladanar ’ of the 7th generation of the Chrono- 
logy, its author argues that Tholkappiam should be of a later age. For 
the first time, according to this author, Karikalan II extended the Tamil 
rule as far as the '' Venkatam ” hills. If the author’s premise is an 
established fact, there may be some force in his argument. But the very 
basis for this argument is an unproved and unwarranted assumption, 
and will be found to be founded on an error in fact. In the first place 
Tholkappiam makes no reference to “ Venkatam ” at all ; and the 
“ Payiram ” which mentions Venkatam is not the work of the author of 
Tholkappiam. Again it is a cardinal canon for all research workers that no 
valid argument can be based on mere absence of reference in any books 
to the points at issue in a discussion. No Sangam poet set himself to write 
any geographical treatises as such. He need not have mentioned any- 
thing on earth unless it had some necessary bearing on or relation to the 
subjects he was poetising upon. There are innumerable rivers, hills, 
valleys and villages in the Tamil Nad, that no poet ever referred to; and 
no one will seriously argue against their existence from the absence of 
any reference to any of them in the works of the literary writers. Thus 
the first point for the argument against the antiquity of Tholkappiam 
is found to be a bubble that stands no pricking. 

But this is not all. The very hypothesis for this whole argument is 
untenable. That the “ Venkatam ” is not mentioned in any early Sangam 
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work and cannot receive any such mention, because till Karikalan II 
extended his kingdom in the 6th century for the first time the ‘‘ Ven- 
katam” hills lay far far north of the limits of Tamilakam, are statements 
which are as incorrect as they are unwarranted. The author of the 
Chronology has yet to establish this opinion he hazards about 
Karikalan II being the first warrior that extended his conquests to the 
foot of the Venkatam hills. He only throws out these suggestions as 
arising out of his surmises from the absence of any earlier references to 
the Chola conquest of Aruvanadu before Karikalan II. But he knows 
as well as any Tamil scholar that Aruvanadu was always part and parcel 
of the Tamil Nad ; and as a matter of fact from the early times the 
Vadugas called the Tamils and their language by the name of this 
northern-most Tamil province, which bordered the Andhradesa. 

Aravam ’’ and “ Aravars ” are the Vadugu appellations for the Tamils 
and their language, famously familiarised by the author of “ Parani ” by 
his felicitous reference to the cries of the fleeing Vaduga warriors 
when vanquished by the great Chola general Karunakara Thondaiman 
in his conquest of “ Kalinga.” 

The author of the Chronology admits in his book after an elaborate 
discussion that Purananuru, Agananuru, Narrinai and Kuruntokai 
(should) form the main basis and supply us with the primary evidence 
for the early history of the “Tamils”, and that “Padirrupattu and Pattup- 
pattu are by their style and subject matter not far removed from them.” 
Almost all these old classics refer to the “ Venkatam ” hills, and rein- 
force the tradition that not only these hills formed the northern bourn 
of the old Tamilakam, but that they were part of Tamilakam being ruled 
over by Tamil chieftains. Verses 381, 385, 389 and 391 of Purananuru 

will make this fact abundantly clear. 0 €iS 

(381) uj 0 eiS Q tiii}ju‘SL—ikiQ^Qni!fT(our^^ (389) 

Nothing can give more definite evidence than these references to the 
Tamilian proprietorship and sovereignty of the Venkatam hills. And 
“ Purananuru ” is the oldest extant Tamil classic and Agananuru comes 
next to that according to the author of the Chronology. Let us there- 
fore see if any and what evidence we may find in the Agananuru collec- 
tion as regards this unchanging hill boundary of the old Tamilakam. 
Again verses numbers, 61, 211, 27, 213, 85, and some others as well speak 
of the “ Venkatam ” as being in the territory of the Tamil chieftains. 

^^LD^Lfe\)ui fHiesardQuj LDUQj&mL^^eSl &S y^SijeiDL^ QQjiEiSL^ih 

(61). Stanza 14 of “Narrinai” says the same story. In the face of 
this overwhelming evidence in all the oldest Tamil classics for treating 
the ‘ Venkatam ’ hills as in and of the old Tamil Nad, it is difficult to 
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appreciate the argument of the author of the Chronology against the 
antiquity of Tholkappiam on the score that the preface or ‘ Payiram of 
Panamparanar affixed to Tholkappiam refers to the ‘‘ Venkatam ” as 
the northern boundary of Tamilakam. 


2. The second point of attack against the antiquity of Tholkappiam 
is founded on a presumption that the rulers in the Tamil country of 
the Sangam Age were all petty tribal chiefs, and none of them was a 
crowned king. Because Tolkappiam refers to the three crowned kings 
in the Tamilakam, therefore it should be of a very late period when 
some chieftains had established kingdoms and came to wear crowns 
also. It may well be that in the pre-historic remotest past, some warrior 
chiefs may have founded the thrones that acquired renown as the three 
great kingdoms in the Tamilakam. But what is the warrant for this 
author's dictum that in the Age of the now extant Sangam poetry, there 
was not and could not be any crowned monarch in the whole Tamil 
Nad. He hazards an opinion that the founder and first ruler of the 
Chola dynasty was Veliyan Thithan and he was only a Venni^ or 
crownless petty chieftain of Veerai, a coastal town in the estuary of 
the Kaveri river, or that he and his son ruled their j>eople in the Chola 
territory without wearing a crown. That Thithan conquered and 
planted himself in Uranthai may or may not be confirmed by further 
research. But even were it true, this would not conclude that there were 
no crowned kings in Uranthai. On the other hand Thithan himself may 
have usurped the crown with the throne of Uranthai kingdom. A 
chieftain may well conquer and establish his dynasty over a kingdom. 
Far from confirming the suggestion in the Chronicle, the very poets 
he quotes in this connection lend support to the fact, that Uranthai was 
not a mere manorial or baronial town, but was the famous capital of the 
Chola line of kings even at the time of Thithan. 


G) Sill k-w opaQdw siS ppQunn ^ 

uJiTiass,m ’’ 


(Agam. 137). 


QsHI^QufTITiF Qu 0 liiJSfr lLQ ’’ 


(Narrinai 87). 




LDpfEjQ<S(Lp (r^pib<5S)^^UJ<5S)SUUJ^ 

ppSm pj pQr/^ 


(Puram. 39). 


There is no specific proof that Venman Veliyan was the lineal an- 
cestor or the prepositus of the Chola house of Karikalan, or even that 
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the Veerai chieftain permanently established his dynasty over the Uran- 
thai throne. The very rule laid down by the author in his chronology 
appears to rule out this surmise of his. He says “ Three generations is 
the utmost limit to which a person could be assigned, and that too in 
very exceptional circumstances only. But beyond it, neither facts of 
history nor demands of logic would permit us to go.” In his chronolo- 
gical tables (1) Veliyam Thithan, the Veerai chieftain, is shown as the 
prepositus of the Chola dynasty. (2) Thithan Veliyan, his son, is 
shown as the successor in second generation on the Uranthai throne. (3) 
Mudithalaikko-Perunarkilli is mentioned as the son and successor of 
this latter Thithan (No. 2), in the third generation. (4) Velpahradak- 
kai Perunarkilli as succeeding (No. 3) in the fourth generation. (5) 
Uruvappahrar Ilancetcenni succeeds (No. 4) in the fifth generation. 
And the poet, Paranar, is assigned in this table to be the eulogist of all 
except the second Thithan of these five Chola kings of Uranthai in un- 
broken succession. This offends the above peremptory postulate which 
the author has himself approvingly emphasised in his book. Paranar 
could not possibly have adorned the courts of five successive genera- 
tions of the Uranthai kings besides being in courts of Nedumceraledan, 
Chenguttuvan and others, as well as a number of Velir chiefs such as 
Pehan and Neduman Anji. The only acceptable position would be that 
these several heroes Paranar belauds in his poems should be more or 
less contemporaries, and are not to be reckoned as successors surviving 
each other to five generations. 

It is perhaps to explain away this patent and fatal objection, it is 
just insinuated in the Chronology and its schedule that poet Paranar 
only addressed the Chola kings from the third generation as a con- 
temporary of those kings, while his verses about the earlier Chola rulers 
in Uranthai were only posthumous eulogiums by Paranar based on 
hearsay reports of their exploits. The language and nature of these 
poems do not afford warrant for any such differentiation. Paranar ’s 
verses about Tithan the 1st and Mudithalai-ko, alias Karikalan I of the 
Chronology, and particularly Stanza No. 6 in Aham series could suggest 
contemporaneity of the poet with the hero-kings as consistently as 
those about the later Cholas do. Of course Puram verses may be 
addressed to kings directly ; whereas the poems of the Aham series by 
their very nature can only be indirect references to the kings. For, all 
direct personal references are tabooed in Aham poetry. But tenses, 
moods and other circumtsantial indications in the Aham verses of Para- 
nar about Thithan and his alleged grandson in the schedule to the Chro- 
nology, far from militating against the poet’s contemporaniety, almost 
suggest it to such an extent that one may well infer that there were 
more than one poet by the name of Paranar in the Sangam Age. The 
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real point is that the verses in the name of Paranar cited and relied on 
for the chronological pedigree do not warrant, and much less prove the 
author’s assumptions. Even if Paranar’s references to Tithan of Uran- 
thai and to Mudithalai-ko-Perunkilli were to be brushed aside as mere 
posthumous eulogies based on hearsay reports, nevertheless, according 
to the Chronology the astounding fact still stares us in the face, viz.y 
Paranar belauds personally Pahradakai Perunarkilli in the fourth and 
Ilamchetchenni in the fifth generation in the Chronology, as much as 
he does in Pattirruppattu the King Cheran Chenguttuvan, whom the 
author of the Chronology takes to be the grandson of Karikalan, who 
was son to Ilamchetchenni. This would make Paranar a contemporary 
of five generations of kings, a longevity out of the range of credibility. 
On these facts, the theory that all the five Chola rulers of Uranthai in 
the first five generations in the chronological table, were uncrowned 
petty chiefs, and that only Karikalan in the sixth generation for the 
first time assumed the royal role, fails. 

Moreover in the absence of their distinctive dynastic appellations 
such as Valavan or Killi for the Cholas, Cheliyan or Maran for Pan- 
dyas, and Cheral or Vanavan for the Cheras, the adjunct Ko is added 
to the names of kingly rulers to indicate that they are crowned monarchs 
of these three immemorial Tamil kingdoms, as distinct from mere ruling 
chiefs and feudatories who go by the names of Vels and Venmans. The 
names of almost all the rulers of Uranthai are spoken of in the Sangam 
literature, and even in the table of chronological pedigree under review, 
either with their respective dynastic titles or with the royal appellation 
of Ko. This fact also would militate against the conjecture that all the 
Uranthai rulers prior to Karikalan were only Velir chiefs without 
crowns. 

Again, the schedule to the Chronology mentions two Karikalans, 
the first in the third, and the second in the sixth generation ; and in 
support thereof some verses (Puram 65 and 66) are cited. Obviously 
these citations reveal that there must be much confusion in the ordering 
and grouping of kings of the Chola dynasty in the schedule to the 
Chronology. Puram stanzas 65 and 66 specifically refer to and praise 
the exploits of Karikalan in the famous battle of “ Venni.” The poem 
“ Porunar Arrupadai ” of Mudathama Kanniyar, cited for Karikalan II 
in this schedule, narrates just these very exploits in Venni-battle which 
on the authority of Puram verses 65 and 66 the author of the Chronology 
attributes to his Karikalan I. It is not suggested that there were two 
battles in Venni, and in each the victory went to the Chola king having 
the same name of Karikala. The Puram verses only give the name of the 
Venni-victor as Karikalan ; but they do not say whose son he was. 
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“ Porunar Arrupadai expressly says that the conqueror of the 
other two contemporary rival crowned kings at Venni was the son 
of Uruva Pahrer Ilamchetchenni. The hero of Pattina Palai is neither 
the son of Ilamchetchenni, nor the victor of Venni battle ; he 
is not even known as Karikalan. His real name is Perumavalavan ; 
and he is the son of Karikalan. (Vide Pazhamozhi verse No. 105 .) 
This stanza leaves no doubt as to the respective identities of and rela- 
tionship between the Venni-victor Karikalcholan, and the hero king 
immortalised in Pattina Palai. Karikalan means “ he who had the 
burnt-foot.” Karikalan earned that name because he had his foot burnt 
in his child-hood, vide the following venbas : — 

1 . OPS -SPS PBiTQp LDefTUU^^ jr(^ ^ 

s rfQu) cS;3irr^ — ‘Q^dj<^Q^uj 

[f! ^ !T (phr Q LD p Q P^Q(P'Q'B(^ld 
^ fft .'E ri G\) <n^ ^nQ<Psr Lfp^ 

{up^uufT LLQ-Qurr0fE [TJ /hpuuuf^L- Qpuf.sS 

2 . s?l.uulL ®u9(7^(Lie Q^ fT ipek 

LSlL^iTpp^^uCcuirrr'^Qn’ uQu ppvs — jh 

0^-uSiiTgii Q iikiQ a rr GO Gufl^'^ev 

p^u9(^€S)L-^ujrr Qirtuprr <sS^2cst , 

(u ^ 105 ) 

This Chola king Karikalan’s son was kept out of his birthright in his 
boyhood ; and this adventurous Chola scion escaped from his captivity 
eluding his prisoners, and won back his ancestral Chola crown by his 
daring military coup-de-viain with the aid of loyal allies. This story and 
happy denouncement, exquisitely eulogised in Pattina Palai, are suc- 
cinctly summarised in this Pazhamozhi venba. In later times, this martial 
son of Karikalan was confused with his father ; and their respective 
exploits have been indifferently mixed up by indiscriminate writers. That 
Pattina Palai neither names its hero as Karikalan, nor alludes to any 
exploits of the famous battles of Venni and Vahai which are exclusive 
laurels only of Karikalan — the son of Ilamchetchenni, is eloquently 
significant : Also the incidents of the youthful life of the victor in 
Venni and Vahai as given in Porunar Arrupadai are irreconcilably at 
variance with those of the early life of the hero of Pattina Palai. These 
facts were first noticed by and elaborated in a research thesis of Maha- 
vidwan R. Raghava Iyengar of this University : and when he drew 
my attention to them, I suggested to him the venba from Pazhamozhi as 
not only confirming his thesis viz., the Pattina Palai hero was different 
from Karikalan of Venni and Vahai fame, but as also affording further 
6 
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proof of the real relationship between these two great Chola kings as 
father and son. 

There is yet another confusion in the Chronology between Tithan, 
the Chola king of Uranthai, and a Venman or chieftain of Veerai. All 
the citations in the Chronology in support of the identity of these differ- 
ent personalities except one verse from Narrinai, make no reference 
whatever to Veerai or Venman in relation to Tithan of Uranthai. 
Puram stanzas 6, 122, 352 and 395 all speak simply of “ Thithan’s Uran- 
thai,’ without any other adjunct Even the Aham verse No. 226 re- 
fers only to Tithan Veliyan’s Uranthai, and gives no warrant to connect 
this Tithan of Uranthai with any Venmanship of Veerai. All these 
poems further emphasise that Uranthai was ever the abiding capital of 
Tithan under his aegis, and would not admit even remotely any possible 
hint of his conquest or usurpation of Uranthai. Thithan is the personal 
name of this Chola king of Uranthai. Velian was one of his titles or 
surnames suggesting his conquest of Veliam” a chera citadel. Aham 
verse 359 expressly names this place as belonging to the Chera ruler. 

Q€)i(crf)iL}^j^s^;k<s5r^^ Aham 208 also speaks of this ‘ Veliam ’ as 
being under the Chera Venman general, Aay Yeyinan^ €rfluj(okiii ism 
^[u<siuSl ^ And if the Chola king Thithan conquered this Chera citadel 

‘ Veliam,’ nothing is more natural than for him to add the title ‘ Velian,’ 
suggesting his martial victory over the place. Thus, Tithan or Tithan 
Velian were both one and the same Chola-king that ruled over Uranthai, 
the time-old Chola metropolis in the classic age. The Narrinai line re- 
lied on in the Chronology to identify this Chola king with a petty Velir 
chief of Veerai seems to read into it a totally different story altogether. 
The relevant lines of this verse run as follows : — 

(C 

€^<sa)£r(o€ui;soru'friosr QeuitSfBaje^ ^ 
pQ<siT<off ^iij LDfT^ 

G}QJ6mQ<srr L^iuihu ^(smuscfiujQ^ihu^ 

(SinsiupsiJiwp QufTQpGlprrQ 58) 

The first line is read to mean that it is all one reference to Veerai Ven- 
man being or having become the Velian Tithan of Uranthai. That the 
language of this verse cannot bear this suggestion is patent on its very 
face. If all the words ‘ Veerai Venman Veliam Tithan ’ in this line go 
to name a single person, then the following lines are left bald and bereft 
of all meaning. These lines speak of some military exploit as worthy 
of praise. The plain and intelligible meaning of the second line here, is 
and could only be this. “Like unto the vespertine rows of lamps 
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lighted in commemoration of the capture of the Drum, etc., etc., etc., 
etc.” Such a statement would be unmeaning, unless it were completed 
in sense by mentioning the victor and the vanquished in this connection, 
i.e., the winner and the loser of the drum, etc. mentioned in this 
second line here. If the entire first line were taken as referring only 
to one person, he may be the winner or the loser of the drum and 
other things. The poet would give no information whatever, by leaving 
his lines so vaguely indefinite as to make no sense out of his lines. 
The first line therefore must be read td furnish all the particulars neces- 
sary to render it in accord with the second line an intelligent and intel- 
ligible allusion to some laudable event of military exploit. The words 
in the first line just appear to answer to this end. Veerai Venman was 
the chief that perhaps vanquished another Velir chief of Veliam by name 
‘ Tithan.’ Veerai and Veliam are two seats of Velir chiefs, situated in 
the Chola and Chera regions respectively (Vide Aham 206 and 208.) 
A Velir chief of Veerai perhaps won a victory over another Velir chief 
of Veliam, and seized his War-Drum, etc. in the battle. These lines 
of the Narrinai verse here refer only to this incident. The War-Drum, 
etc. etc. referred to in the second line were those of Thithan of Veliyam 
seized by the Venman of Veerai. Thus read, the Narrinai verse makes 
cogent sense ; and also shows that this Tithan w^ho lost his Drum to 
the Venman chief of Veerai, a Chola feudatory, was a Chera lieutenant 
in charge of Veliam, and had nothing whatever to do with the Chola 
king Tithan of Uranthai ; who also once conquered Veliam perhaps, and 
therefore assumed the honorific surname ‘ Velian ’ to signify that vic- 
tory of his. This seems to be not only more probable in the light of the 
many verses cited above, but also the only way to reconcile them all 
into harmony and accord, as well as to give sense and cogent meaning to 
the Narrinai stanza No. 58 cited in the Chronology. 

Finally, one would like to be shown some clear authority or defi- 
nite reference in any Sangam classic before being asked to accept the 
suggestion that the “ Veerai Venman Veliyan Thithan ' is to be identi- 
fied with the Thithan referred to in the line by 

Paranar in Agam 22. The mere fact that an Uranthai ruler’s name 
was Thithan will be no warrant to conclude that he must be the Ven- 
man Thithan of Veerai praised by ‘ Mudukurranar ’ in Agam. There 
is not only no evidence for identifying these namesakes ; but there is 
also not the faintest hint in the whole Sangam literature even to suggest 
that the Veerai chief ever invaded or conquered Uranthai. That very 
fact that Veerai chieftain is specifically spoken of as Veerai Venman, 
while this distinctive appellation is dropped in the case of the Uranthai 
Thithan should preclude any suggestion of identity between them. They 
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are not even spoken of by the same poet. Paranar the earliest poet 
sings of Uranthai Thithan, while Mudukurranar speaks of Veerai Ven- 
man. These two poets have to be reckoned as contemporaries only be- 
cause the heroes they belaud are assumed to be one and the same 
person. This is reversing all rules of research. If the identity of their 
heroes is otherwise established, it may then suggest contemporaneity for 
the two poets who eulogise that common hero. But when neither 
the identity of the heroes, nor the contemporaneity of the eulogising 
poets is proved, it is unthinkable to build any argument for one from 
the other of the two unproved and probably unprovable statements. 

Thus the whole argument of the Chronologist on this head against 
the antiquity of Tholkappiam is found to have no feet to stand on. 
Venman Thithan is not proved to be the first Chola victor of Uranthai ; 
.and even if Veerai Venman were really the conqueror of Uranthai, 
that in itself cannot prove that there was no crown for the Uranthai 
rulers in those times. 

There is just one more point that calls for consideration in this 
connection. That Uranthai was a mere Baronial seat of some electorate 
or petty principality, and not the capital of a kingdom before Karikalan 
is again an obiter, if not an ipse dixit of the author of the Chronology, 
and rests on no higher authority than his own surmise. On the con- 
trary all the references in the earliest Sangam poems point to Uran- 
thai as the Chola metropolis (Vide Puram Stanzas 39, 58, 69, 352, 
395) , and the Cholanad as one of those three famous kingdoms of Yore. 
(Vide Puram stanzas 13, 35, 38, 40, 61, 67, 174, 212, 382). 

This writer facetiously concludes that the reference in Tholkap- 
piam to the three Tamil kings (euemLjsi^ itself disproves 

its antiquity, because he presumes that the “ general phrase 
‘ three kings ’ cannot refer particularly to the Tamil kings at a time 
“ when there were seven or eleven kings and a host of them besides on 
a proper coxmting.’’ It is difficult to divine what this author really 
means by this sentence. He cannot mean seriously to argue that pass- 
ages in poems like (^u^S(^rf'](oujrrfT^iTaru^)<osrLDiT >> 

refer to as many independent kings. Even in later times after the 
three monarchies were firmly established in Tamilakam according to 
this writer, eulogists praise the prowess of victors in war as having 
vanquished five, seven or nine rulers. Here at least these numbers 
must mean only as many ruling chiefs, under the suzerainty real or 
nominal of one or the other of the three crowned kings of Tamilakam. 
Not only Tholkappiam, but even Purananuru (the oldest according to 
the author of the Chronology) refers to three monarchs almost in langu- 
age identical with that of Tholkappiam he is here animadverting upon. 
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The parallel passages may here be compared with advantage in this 
connection. 


Tholkappiam. Purananuru. 

Q!(StDirLJ \ i£<emu^£uS@L^<i(o6)<s^ LLi^ifi 

iSlesr \ (ipirs? Qp iei ^0/0(Sfr^ii) 

IBIT /b^^ULuQ LUS^^^oillT (oliLpih^ua j ^ JfQ S^eOT U u(BiSil ^ SioUrQ^QuQ^W, 

(Q^/r^. 391) ) (^LfpuD^ 39) 

Vide also stanza 367 of Puram to the game effect. 

The author of the Chronology takes the second line of his quotation 
from Tholkappiam iBn-jrQuLuOn-^'^ ” as referring to the four manda- 
lams or kingdoms of the later Tamilian history, i.e. Chera, Chola, Pandya 
and the later born Thiraya or Thondai. On this assumption he con- 
cludes that Tholkappiam must have been composed only after the latest 
Ton^ai or Thiraya kingdom came into existence. In support of this 
argument he seems to rely on statements of Ilampuranar imder this 
Sutram. He writes as follows : — 

“ The political division to which the third extract refers is not at 
all applicable to the period of the synchronistic tables. The commen- 
tator rightly expounds that it comprised the four major political pro- 
vinces of the Tamilakam of Tholkappianar's days, viz., Pandya manda- 
1am, Malai (Chera) mandalam, Cholamandalam and Thondaimanda- 
1am. What we have to note in this connection is that the fourfold 
political division to which Tholkappianar alludes in his Sutrams is 
the picture of a later Tamilakam which we have no right to project into 
the times of the dynastic kings appearing in the synchronistic tables. 
Tholkappiyar’s reference must be strictly construed as mirroring the 
conditions of a much later period in the political history of the Tamils.” 
Perasiriyar’s is acknowledged on all hands to be the standard commen- 
tary higher in authority than the Ilampuranar’s for Cheyyuliyal of 
Tholkappiam ; and Perasiriyar rightly repudiates Ilampuranar’s gloss 
here, and interprets the Sutram in strict and logical conformity with its 
language which runs as follows : — 

(QiiemLjs^ ^0//f ^:(5tOiruL9(ok iFfT ’’ 

Perasiriyar’s commentary for this is as follows : — 

^^fE!T/bQuujQj^2e\) LuaG^uxoaru^ psnir Q^<^(^LDffl 

JBL^Q€\)eo26V 3k- fSt €ST Q £f fT CIGsHeST Jij lU fT ^ <S l—fT uSI^UJ\ 

su6a)inu(sa)puS}GoQsu(osr pu ^k-Qp ^^mQeii€ 06 \)rTm s^bsniB^ Gsir&ren uuQsvear 
euQDs «L.0»6a)ii)q J) pcSIip 3k-puu(^(ms<s6GTL-iTdj\ lujuiSlek eui^tuQ^ 

^ IB IB ,1 ff eu^[^i(^LD lunuLiuu^^ gt m pSLir pj 
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This is the only meaning that will square with the explicit words in the 
Sutram. When Tholkappiar expressly says that the entire Tamilakam 
was ruled by ‘‘ the only three ” monarchs in the whole country, the adjec- 
tival phrase fsirpQuujQjr^'^^^ can never mean four kingdoms. For, 
ex-hypothese there were only three kingdoms. Besides the words 
‘‘ ’’ is unmistakably significant. It can only mean boundary 

and never a province at all. The Sutram is self-luminous. Thol- 
kappiar here says only that the rules of prosody and poetics, he 
expounds in this section, strictly conform to the conventions and prac- 
tices in vogue within the four boundaries of the entire Tamil country 
under the aegis of the three dynastic monarchs in Tamilakam. The 
learned author of the Chronology himself says that “ one cannot imme- 
diately jump to the conclusion that there was a political province under 
the name Tondaimandalam in those days, for this name itself was 
brought into vogue at a much later date.'’ After stating as much, 
he is not fair to himself to stretch the plain and explicit words of 
Tholkappianar •• QieoiiruLSI^ so as not to refer 

to their natural import, uk., within the four boundaries of the 
entire country, belonging to the three Tamil monarchs, but to sug- 
gest something else at once unnatural and inconsistent with the langu- 
age in the Sutram. Ilampuranar’s reference is perfectly innocent of 
its historic implications. Perhaps he meant merely to say that Thol- 
kappianar here referred to the whole Tamil Nad comprising the four 
provinces known in his times. He never adverted to the chronological 
sequence at all. He simply stated the only important fact in this con- 
nection, viz., Tholkappiyanar here spoke of the practices extant in the 
entire Tamilakam under the three monarchs. He thought he might best 
put it by including all the four major provinces or mandalams known 
to his times to emphasise the entirety. If not, he would be stultifying 
himself beyond redemption. For, he believed in the great antiquity of 
Tholkappiam and so could not have said anything to discredit that faith 
of his. Here the Chronologist who chooses to torpedo Tholkappiam 
with an innocently inadvertant reference from Ilampuranar, ignores his 
express statement that what may be meant was the entire Tamilakam 
between Venkatam and the Kumari.' This explicit statement explains 
Ilampuranar's intention : and his innocently inadvertent word cannot 
subvert the import of the expressly definite words in the Sutram. It 
is imnecessary to labour this point at any further length. It is clear 
that there is absolutely nothing in the Sutrams cited in this connection 
that is not in perfect harmony with the traditional antiquity of Thol- 
kappiam. 

3. The third objection to the great antiquity of Tholkappiam is 
founded on some Sutrams found in Marapiyal which purport to sane- 
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tion and accentuate the privileges of caste by birth. The convincing 
answer to this objection is what appears on the very face of these fugi- 
tive Sutrams. Their contents as well as their context bear unimpeach- 
able testimony to their fabrication and foisting at some later period. 
The 15 Sutrams which purport to speak of the four castes and their 
brithrights are sandwiched between sutrams 69 and 86 in Marapiyal, 
This highly incongruous and inappropriate situation is self-suggestive. 
Tholkappiam scrupulously follows the most perfectly scientific method 
and system of treatment throughout. . But in this instance, if these 
Sutrams were genuine, Tholkappiar must be deemed guilty of a strange 
and inexcusable lapse. For, all the Sutrams up to 69 speak of conventions 
regarding animal life, and all from 85th and after refer to the vegetable 
kingdom. What is the appropriateness in wedging between them these 
15 Sutrams about the places and privileges of the four castes of men 
based on birth ? These might well have preceded the Sutrams relating 
to the beasts, or followed those dealing with the plants. In fact, if ever 
Tholkappiyanar intended to incorporate these in his great grammar, he 
could have placed them immediately after Siitram No. 33 which refers 
to mankind as standing at the top of the scale of all living things. That 
Sutram comes in the regular course of climax in gamut of life. 

Again, if there were four castes in Tamilakam in Tholkappiyanar’s 
times, surely they should have been referred to with other classifications 
of the Tamil people detailed in the Agattinaiyiyal and Purattainaiyiyal. 
None but the Brahmans are there spoken of, and they are treated as of a 
different race and culture. But the Tamil people are always men- 
tioned only in their regional or vocational divisions. Not a single 
reference to Kshatriyas, to Vaisyas or even to Vellalas as a caste 
appears anywhere in Tholkappiam except in this ramshackle context 
in Marapiyal. The names Kshatriya and Sudra are carefully left over 
in these 15 Sutrams. This scrupulous avoidance of the word ‘‘ Sudra ”, 
the name of the fourth caste of the Aryan social system is eloquently 
significant. Vellalas in Tamilakam were a respected sect in the post- 
Tholkappiyam age. Hiey formed the highest rank among the Tamil 
people. The interpolators, whoever they may be, of these 15 Sutrams, 
dared not speak of any Tamil class as the ignoble Sudras. They there- 
fore slyly referred to the fourth class as ** Vellalas ”. As this was a 
respected name, the Tamils would raise no serious protest at the time. 
Another difficulty also was smoothed over by the authors of these 
interpolated Sutrams. The fourth caste among the Aryans formed the 
servile class. But the Vellalas in Tamilakam were of the proudest rank. 
So, in stating the pursuits and vocations of the four Vamas in these 
15 Sutrams, their author takes care to confuse them between the last 
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two — ^Vanigars and Vellalas. The fact of the matter is that in the Tamil 
country at no time were any castes, Vaisyas or Kshatriyas. The Arasars 
are actual rulers, and the Brahmans claim to be of non-Tamil Aryan 
extraction. Tholkappiyam repeatedly proclaims that it deals exclusively 
with the actual conditions of the Tamils alone as were in vogue in the 
Tamilakam of that age or epoch. And if ever any Aryan institution or 
usage is referred to for parallel illustration, the Sutram says as 
much, and never leaves it in doubt as to whether it was Aryan or Tamil. 
In the face of these facts, these 15 fugitive Sutrams can only be spurious 
interpolations by some later writers to make it appear that this oldest 
classical grammar gives sanction and countenance to the four Varnas of 
the Aryan sociology in Tamilakam. It is thus clear that these 15 Sut- 
rams, on whose incongruity the Chronologist hangs an objection to the 
antiquity of Tholkappiyam, are irrelevant interpolations of a later date. 
The very fact that Tholkappiyam does not refer to any existence of the 
four Varnas or castes by birth among the Tamils in the Agam and 
Puram chapters, is a proof that it was composed at a very early epoch 
in the history of Tamil Literature when the caste-system was unknown 
and unfamiliar to the Tamil society. 

Moreover, it is clear that these Sutrams in the “ Marapiyal ”, assign- 
ing pursuits and privileges to the four castes, do not offer any 
irreconcilable opposition to the antiquity of Tholkappiyam even if they 
were genuine. The four-fold caste-system is a very old institution in the 
Brahman or Vedic or Aryan culture. The four classes mentioned in 
these Sutrams really existed — though not by birth, — and exercised 
their useful function in the social economy of the Tamils as much in the 
pre-Purananuru as in the post-Purananuru times. Vellalas or agri- 
culturists, Vanigars or traders, Arasars or rulers, and Andanars or 
priestly Brahmans were all well-known social units in the 
Tamilakam of yore. The author of the Chronology himself admits 
that “ the few Aryans who first came into the Tamil country 
were of the religious order. There was a small sprinkling 
of secular Brahmans also (in the Tamil country of the Purananuru age) 
who pursued some handicraft work or other.” Tholkappiyam does fre- 
quently refer to both these sections. It speaks of the higher order of 
the priestly Brahmans as “ Andanars ”, and of the secular Brahmans 
as “ Parpars ”. The very fact that the rulers and noblemen in Tamil- 
akam invited these priestly Brahmans to perform Yagams for them and 
heaped honours and estates on them, as is admitted in the several verses 
in the old Puram or Aham collections, proves that these religious and 
social notions of the Aryans were not only known, but were not even 
averse to the Tamils of the Puram and Aham epochs. To aspire for the 
benefits of Yagams and to actually resort to their costly performances — a 
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fact observed not only on the part of the Tamil monarchs, but also among 
noblemen in the country — would reveal not a mere acquaintance with, 
but also a considerable assimilation of the Aryan practices and culture 
by the Tamils in the times of the Puram and Aham verses to which the 
Chronology assigns the oldest age. This in its turn should indicate that 
Brahmans must have lived long enough in Tamilakam from prior to this 
classic age to familiarise and persuade the civilised Tamils to acquiesce in 
and partially adopt these Aryan notions. Books like Purananuru and 
Ahananuru, Padirruppattu and Pattupattu, which the Chronology assigns 
to an earlier pre-Tholkappiyam era, all of them bear testimony to the 
performance of Yagam by the rulers and citizens in Tamilakam ; 
whereas Tholkappiyam has not a single reference to the practice of 
Yagam by any non-Brahman Tamil. In this view Tholkappiyam should 
imply, if anything, an earlier age when the Tamils might have been 
merely hospitable witnesses to the practices of the Brahman settlers in 
their midst, quietly observing and good-naturedly not objecting to these 
Aryans having their own ways which were not the ways of the Tamils in 
those days. And as clearly the extant Sangam literature which familiarly 
refers to the performance of Yagams as a common practice among the 
Tamil rulers and the rich and aspiring nobles in Tamilakam, it should 
bespeak of a much later post-Tholkappiyam age. It may well be that 
Tholkappiyam in these Marapiyal Sutrams is just drawing a parallel 
from the Aryan culture to the four classes of people in Tamilakam 
without any implication whatever that the Aryan Vamas existed in the 
Tamil country. This tendency to draw comparisons with the parallel 
Aryan practices and precepts is quite a common feature in Tholkappiyam. 
The reference to the Gandharva union as a close parallel to “ Kalavu ” 
practice of the Tamils in Kalaviyal, and the mention of the Brahmanic 
Siksha rules and standards of phonetic measures and sound sources of 
the alphabetic letters in contrast to those of the Tamil grammar in 
Pirappiyal are instances in point. These will only point to a fair 
acquaintance with the Aryan culture and learning on the part of the 
Tamil scholars and nothing more. This contact and acquaintance of the 
Tamils with the Aryans is just discernible in Tholkappiyam ; but it is 
the Sangam poetry, for which the Chronology fondly claims pristine 
purity and priority, that breathes not a mere acquaintaince with, but 
also a considerable assimilation and adoption of Aryan notions and 
practices by the Tamil people of that age, and thus affords unimpeachable 
internal evidence of that poetry being later and post-Tholkappiyam 
works. The Sutram cited for the third objection is simply permissive. It 
only says that to rule over lands is not taboo to the Andanars or spiri- 
tually evolved Brahmans. It does not even speak of Brahmans in the 
Tamilakam being rulers. This may be a mere reference to the parallel 
7 
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social standard in the Aryan system to show the position and privileges 
of the Brahmans in that system to which there need not have been any 
bar in Tamilakam also. 

4. The fourth objection to the antiquity of Tholkappiyam is based 
on Sutram 5, Agattinai iyal. This Sutram need not frighten or distress 
any Tamilian at all. The same explanations which harmonise the Mara- 
piyal Sutrams discussed above in dealing with objection No. (3) will 
reconcile this Sutram as well with the early age of Tholkappiyam. The 
author of the Chronology has no real objection to any reference to the 
gods mentioned in this Sutram. For, he admits that all the collections of 
his own choice contain verses relating to most of these deities. His only 
objection is to the regional distribution of these deities in Tholkappiyam 
and particularly to the position assigned to “ Varuna in this Sutram. If 
once the Gods were admitted to be familiar deities in the old Tamilakam, 
there can be no objection to their correlation with the regional topo- 
graphy. Muruga, Mayon, Indra, and Varuna are the favourites or Adi- 
devatas in the hills, pasture lands, urban and maritime areas respectively 
as much in the Aryavartha as in the Tamilakam. This Sutram, if 
anything, would be even a more unexceptionable parallel reference than 
those in the Pirappiyal and Kalaviyal of Tholkappiyam. The point as to 
whether these four were ancient Aryan gods domiciled in Tamilakam, or 
were indigenous Dravidian deities incorporated in the Aryan pantheon 
is yet an open question. The recent theses of Western scholars suggest 
that even Vishnu and Varuna and* Indra are of Dravidian origin. We 
need not go so far to harmonise this Sutram with its great age in Tamil 
literary history. There is nothing on record in the works admitted to 
the claim of antiquity in the Chronology to militate against Tholkap- 
piar’s reference in this connection ; but there is everything to support 
the reference to these deities in this Sutram in Tholkappiyam. Verses 
in the Agam and Puram collections, Pattupattu and other Tamil poems 
do refer to one and all of these deities, and always in special reference 
to their favourite regional locations. Tholkappiyam simply reflects the 
myths and the faith current in Tamilakam. 

5. The final and fifth shaft in the Chronology is the familar old 
stock-in trade argument founded on the word {^etair) Orai in Thol- 
kappiyam. The late lamented and learned Mr. Swamikannu PiUay 
almost canonized this fetish. But no one tackled this gorgon scare-crow 
seriously so far. We generally accept the argument as axiomatic truth ; 
and naturally on that footing we find no answer to this objection. The 
whole history of this argument is a fine instance of the power of auto- 
suggestive self-stultifying hypnotism. We are often overpowered by mere 
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sound similarity ; and we then flounder helplessly in irretrievable errors. 
What is the proved philological connection between the Greek ‘ hora ’ 
and the Tamil ‘ Orai ’ (^sroxr) So far as I know no one has given any 
convincing answer to this obvious elementary question. Until this con- 
nection is first conclusively established, it is idle to speculate on the 
origin or the fancied kinship of this Tamil word. It is unprofitable and 
even dangerous to enter upon endless and hair-splitting controversies. 

In the first place it is said by copipetent Greek savants that the 
original import of Hora ’’ in Greek had nothing to do with the divisions 
of a day’s time at all ; only in its later and secondary stage this Greek 
word was adopted to mean a part of a day. In Sanskrit there is no word 
corresponding to this Tamil word in sense as well as sound. 

“ Ahorathram ” in Sanskrit can have no connection whatever to “ orai ” 
in Tamil. Were it necessary to dogmatise a foreign origin to this word 
“ orai ” in Tamil, it may as well have come directly into Tamilakam from 
Greece, and need not require a Sanskrit transporting agency for its 
transmission. For, it is a well-known fact of history that there was 
direct intercourse between Tamilakam and the Grecian and Roman coun- 
tries from pre-historic times. But why this superstition that the Tamils 
could, have had no indigenous culture of any kind, and every Tamil word 
for even elementary notions of time and space divisions should be of 
foreign origin ? To argue that borrowing was always the lot of Tamil, 
and to lend words and notions is ever the monopoly of the Aryan dia- 
lects is the order of the day. Dr. Caldwell has pricked this bubble 
decades ago and has laid the ghost to rest, it is to be hoped. Even the 
proud Sanskrit is now proved not to have disdained loans and even gifts 
from Tamil. “ Orai ” may well be an indigenous Tamil word from the 
beginning of time. As Sanskrit has no word to correspond to the Tamil 
“ orai ” in sense and sound, it is all the more reason why it should be a 
pure Tamil word. Kizhamai {Qi^<oidld) Nal (/F;T( 5 ir) Thingal 
Andu are all pure Tamil words, and there is no insuperable 

impediment in believing that “orai” (speroir) also may be of Tamil 
origin. The contention is that the Tamils could not have evolved for 
themselves any advanced astronomical knowledge and should 
therefore have only borrowed the words with the notions of astronomical 
science. Even if this extraordinary and perverse proposition were con- 
ceded for argument’s sake, it need not entail the foreign origin of the 
word (s^5C5ir). For it involves no advanced or technical astronomical 
notion whatever. If “ orai ” meant merely some part of a day’s time set 
apart as suitable for certain rites and rituals, this requires no great 
astronomical attainments for anyone to entertain this idea, or to frame 
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a word to express it. “ Orai ” may thus be a Tamil word ; and the 
endless speculation about its origin will have no solution ; for, it needs 
none at all. 

Secondly, apart from all this, this meaning of “ orai in the Thol- 
kappiyam is not conclusively established. It is a fundamental canon that 
the meaning of a word must be first ascertained definitely before any 
controversy is raised about its origin. The Sutram reads as follows : 


^^LD<oO)piE^ QeuiTQ^tds^ Q^rreayjiLfili 
QeufrQ^ssui 

44 ) 

It is the commentators of the modern age that first interpreted the 
word “ orai ” here as meaning a muhurtham or auspicious part of a day. 
There is nothing in the whole of Tholkappiyam to hold that this word is 
employed only in this astronomical or astrological sense here in this 
Sutram. The Sutram proceeds to emphasise only this simple truth 
viz,, while men may not forsake all other attractions and diverse dis- 
tractions even in their love, women unlike men would crave for nothing 
but their love. Neither the nature and normal functions of the day, nor 
the fondest amusements and sports would distract women from their all- 
absorbing love. The plain meaning of this Sutram is that men in love 
do not forsake all other attractions of the day as well as their wonted 
sports and plays. The implication is that women in love do so, because 
love to them is their very existence, while to men love is merely a thing 
of joy. The language of the Sutram is plain as a pike staff. The word 
“ orai ” meaning pastime or play is as old as the Tamil literature. At first 
it simply signified sport or play in common. But as after childhood and 
youth, men ordinarily cease to interest themselves in amusements as 
civilization advances, while women ever revel in them throughout their 
life, the word “ orai ’’ by selective principle came to be applied in later 
times to the pastimes and amusements of women-folk. Tholkappiyam in 
the earliest unsophisticated Tamilian Era uses this word to express 
sports or plays, which men in their amphibious, attenuated and mode- 
rated love do not give up even for their love. The later day commen- 
tator who came nearly fifteen hundred years after this classic grammar, 
imported into this Sutram the astrological meaning of this word. While 
the original text gives no countenance to this view and while it admits of a 
fairly uncontroversial meaning, it will be doing violence first to give a 
new import and then to build a load of argument against the age of the 
book itself all based on unproved one-sided assumption. It is an instance 
of giving the dog a bad name to hang him. 



By 

S. S. Bharati 
(Annamalai University) 

L-/r 

ss&tr^iu^ 2. 

^eiiQp^ (osuGp^ (^6m ^S(f^uir^<oiiu9^ 

^oif jSlLjiUfTli^^ L.J!T<o0^lT'8sm u9^ 

^<ipSl^GiJ(^\;hJ S ^D^i^U-j/BdS/TfiaSru ; 

L8i(SdSfr(^u9^0iifEJ 3H^..(oiJ(SiDjr ^eiiQp, 

^<sfru:)y,ir6m(7^sa)jreij0L£rr^ : — ^^spQ^Qt^i}) ^(^^^quorr s ^eveu 
^0 ^Qj^(^€ii€S)irqLh Log^siS puiS^ih QQi(Jj^s(^^^infT 

8uj ^0QI<5S)<3S ^Q^(all(T^^mQpih l 9 pULj^dQ ^fT PJLD <^m fS 6\) sSl^esT a 

semQem S,sBt^iB<3i ^^stmruSl^ ^ iS puq QppeSluj u^^jshqj)SuSI^ld 

Q^Qj^ih (^^Isva/^Lo) Q^^^qii) (^^Ssva^iL/iL) <5T ^iruuQih, ^S(^<mr[k<3S(Sfr(r^ 

LDS6sr iSIdsfr^iiSl^i}) suf-ujuuL-n ^ ’’ s] m psnir pj , 

[s^8^iT<iQeffffuu0u) FP&RjT®^ ^^urr^iSKoiDirQ^djQi^^m' c^Sssoruj/rCceu, iSpuq 
Qp^eShuGST u^jpih ^'2GoisSqu:) gt^itlju®u^^^ GieirC^p &fL^^8€i5T(^iT • 

^QJSiirrpu Qurr(7^(tk Q <s ir erfi esr ^ sefreijs <siT^GSIiu^idQ<3s Qpir^p(^ii>, piSi^ir s puj 
ldgsgt S iSfreijQpGDps srr^p ^lLl-ld fS lUGSiinun- ^ ^ €TesrdOsrrG^L-rr/T» 

OicLssfr^eSleaT pSs <s pu pih 8psiiiT^ ; ^0Qm9Q^^p QiLibsstr p^jsemQSiiMqth^ 

iSpiTs^Ll^i^^^emuSlesr fiS<s ^?6va;^/F ,5^09 (L/J) ^itQld sismQ^ssrr^eSl^^d sk^Q 
®istitu 9^ LLtiL^ua ^Qssf}ujp^(^ih> jjS quy lSI pfT ^^^es6r sk-LLi—d sk-Qih sk-LLi—ih 

(^rSdQsfrek QsfremL^fSirLDfrsQeHj ^<o^(duiS fS ^ (^fS ui3^ fS ^(dr^pjLo^Qufrek 
Qp &_Q>Qy€U/r ^ihiSp sk^u.dsn jTemQLDedr p} ^eonflpipSev'^, (^fSuQu^eij 

uSl^fS^ QpmsemL^^tUfT ^ ^Q^SillT ^l^UJITfTtJLJS SCm L—fT iSjQ <S fp(T^SU<SS)J fS 

(JUGSiLDiufT ^emirdQ ^(r^m OLujudsrr ^(drefr^^pd sk^L-QiErfleir^ j^euir srrpeSle^ 
^uqih ^ etst^ujuQu ptiLD* fBfr(^LD ueo Quet^s^Beird S€mQsv0Lh ^(^eu 

^d(^LDj ^QieufrQp iBfr&rQ^fT pvLn iSI p ^L-QiGnird sn^ih srremuuLi 

L^fTiT ujfTiT LcirtlQLh fS ^ ^tTLLGSiLDiuiT ^d^srruLD lSI puu^d)^, ^(SiTtrent^ ejQ^ 

uu pfSd 8 jS 3iTLDe£lsrTP QLDQpsu^iruSl^u)^ S^tjufr ^ iDtr fS uji^qu). 
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usJWLD, ^(str<ots)LD^ Qp;3seSI(U sirirem^Q^rrQ Q^ir^ g^iLmL^ih^ ^(^eaeom 

uioeon^jSirio^ S’Sevujfr^. ^(^ojooir Quj/r(r}SiJiT (tp^ear fSsuirfTuSi^ ^ iSpi^^sQsiT^ 
e^0ir^^(r^O6ii(6i;S^ §>0Qj(oS)a rS'^uj/bp ^esrLi<sQi-,^S€i)/TLh, pfSQoj Qpm 

ear f6lujfTffl(7^€iVffiL-Qpi£) srriram-uSfiir/Ss sem Qi^u.i'B6\)d(^fa sfr^QeOfrearQ/Dy ^«3r^(?Lj/r 
Qeo^ g^ui LcsmiB^ sjDLj/Deij Osir€t(^(ipear srifiiv/rS^^ ^diXaLiirQ p sgem 

QiDfT® uDtmiBgjeuiTQpLD i3 psacop^th ^!P(S ^<3(reaitnQp peSliu ^iejQ 

pp jp^esors&flpiBpir^u) pirm rsfr^ih ^jeir^w Qup/Sujpir(^t£>, ^p^pQf^^ 

pfr(S65r ^euCSeir ptBuJir sireaari 
^(TLbULjmiT^S S0eiJu9O^ppeo^^ 

(S!m fSeopuj^ir g>]suQuiT(r^LL (^p^gih Q}pL^pip^ pjpi, 

^(^gSiLiUD p)0sQsfretDSiJUjn IT T-th uirsrgp^^ ^^uQujrrrQfftujiT pQ^ih 
eSQs^L— eijeo)£r<S(^n^iluLjLb ^ppu^ipdsapppesreaiLDeayuj eu eSIiLj gup^Qenr pp;} . ^'^eu 
Qi^i^eu&fleiDL- ^emi—rruu 6)?^iJjd)6\)lT65>Ui IT-6?fer(BuGurt)Qnrjzi’^ 

etear sok-fS p)j<s<9k^ppj<!S(^ ej pp ueoSujaujiEJSi^ih erQp ^asaiLis^ fB giJsSlu^f^efr 
Qun’irQffluuiT ptSlip QitpdsjSihpj OperBppj QO^ppjsQsirQpp (SVfriueu)wea)(iJU)p,'Bp}j 
um^LupuSip eiL^eo OtiipsQsrreifrmpQuj paear a^i^pjeupirs eSpipjQDjrppj^ 
fHd(^U) Opfr^sauiSluj eSl^uSfeo^ ^miip^iS^esTaSlesr eSl^tufrev arrpeoh ak^(^euk^ erearu 
Qua0<^ sa^Qjpj p'j^ip eiiL^sstfip^p QprT^sTULSluuiT s0p(ss)ptq uDgjauupn 
0 /i). ^Gir)SUJ/TeSliB(^Lj ufrevpa^em gt^ld QpfrL^(^S(^ ^ffluj p^emeafLDuQufTd^ 
^2eirp Qperfluj QpuueoQeufTii) ; er&fl^eOrSl^^in-ih. iT’hwrQd anp6\)^ urrevupj£lQuj(ipil) 
urrem eoiLDiupj , iu(T(^S(^tD ujfTfTLDrrLLQLD Satfipp(^Lo pjek ueoeo . — Quern — 

erear p ^{jupetQs Q6ijpjurrLLujf.ear Qpeoihy ^enQeiippieaiLnu^eaiL-. ^erfhhQpfT&fl^Lo 
^pp/etDLDa Qaeu&Sl QeueffluuQpp Qs^qjits ^pp ^(T^eiJ(i^m&rppjuj 
Qa eS^iLjih pirajsiTpeorreoaujiT^^ ^daapeOfflear afTLodauLLL^Lh iS/S^siTirem- 
iSIm *sya;/f pih 'uireSiujeoQu^ aagemLorra eijea)u.p^, cSy^©^ ^ppaeijea)L^d 
ai^LLL^pea>p ^^rfiiuir ^uiT60pii'^eaaru3p^sk.(dui a^LLL^ih erehr pi^efreujpKstDgdaeOiT^iT^ 
^eiffid (^p^gp^pi^u QuTT(r^(^aiTeear Qpuu^QeiifTih, 

p^ QeijQpy ere^ fS(T^u[reoeiJuSi^^^~^^(^rSl{^^ QppeSuj Seoikaetfieo^ 

^0 Seop^pQa ^0eu(T^u) p^ffiiugfruS^LOj ^Q^^eupi fSeOp^ear 

g(luSi^LO<i^^ 

fS^iundp ufTeopiT^saaru9^^^-^^^aa<drQp/rpfih arr ^usuirQuireotir fS ^ 

(tfi^atti^iflQ^QiiT QppeSIpaemL^rriSiQa ^eufftea>L^ ei^etr^oopiqu) ^0euu9Q^^p 
a/rpeo Qp^ S^ppjp peroLptuppaaQitr pi pthQpea ^esarQuesar QeupufnLu^eoiL^ 
^(iSlQsrrrek flS tquj/riBp ^euir pun ufreoeSefftojrr^ (sex tirge).^^ 
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Q^^^iLfistsaeocTu ’’ — ‘‘ LSipuLfQp^eSliLi <sT6Ve\)fT<su€S)aujrr 
^ih ^(^efTQpih ^uSlQ^ih s<mmL£iehr fS Qp(i^^iedmL^<i(^ff}LUfT(fl((^siiQ^ih 

er^nuuLs^eo^ ^fkQs ^[TQpearesr fiSfJurrd str^p sirLLQLUsrfreniT 

uSdQsiT^uSi^fa sL^eumir p^^ — ^'^pQ<Sii pLDQp(^ sT6Ve\)fT<siimsu9 

^ih srrp6Offt0SiiiT ^^eufTLD^ ^0Q}(n^Q(SfnT(T^siin ^ jB petreijiSldsiT irn s (SfEiftesr j 
p^^suesr aemempfruSlear ^[T^p^k^LLL^LD ai^ppQ^'^.^ ^ 

^ihJ(^fEn‘U) ^ujp^em/TiE^ ^thu p(^fliU(our pSiremQemQ. urreopfr^sm 

ujir&forQ SsQpLni ^ ggo/zi) Quern ^iih uaeo Qsn p}uitl1.l^[T 60 luiTQ^ih ujireiDsru^LD stretsard 
sirpeSluu^ ^(ueOiSleo'^ev* pihuSietDL^ ^m(^<asip\L\ih ^(Lpsu^mi—HJirQir sit ^)J!BS!T^ 
^uSlQim^/S (qujiTpp(^ffliLiiT , ^^(^Qeopfrebr uireoQsii ^ ulLl-!T(t lurrQ^di^ih ^utreo^ 
^^easT pjTfT QuQ^d^Q^esard sfiLDih ^(t^sfrev Q^e\)GO)iT sl..Qld. 

pi^Qp<^ ^&rih fSuufuufr p^ ^tueVfr^, ^efrefTQpLD &^uS}(j^Uj ^iremL^p^ 
^6ar(^ujds60d^ ^uah ppQs pp ^(LpsueoesrL^ LDeoypd^enDpuf Qp&TiSfVQpQnL^iLUTiT 
@ 00 //f sfT ^uidisfrdvpfT^ QuDUjdsir p^ (ip^err sk^frp^ Qm'erfluuLLQp pea)^iL{ih. 
^peSlj ^p&jQppeSuu lS psfT gemihu pfS efQpd^ ^(oa>L^uji^iL\LLmL^QuijGOfT ^ @(75 
QiuSi Q^p^ e^r^piih iBek siipesit^[L^Lx> sfrpevir^ wlLqQll ^(i^sufT ^ek/SI iLfuj/rsiJ/T' 

Sj<kTr^GS)srQ(JU pw^ifiL srr peSIpQpirek j]S (Ljuj^iD/r pj ‘^urrev^^ eS&f}d(^i}), 

uSdQsrri^uSl^ih sL^euetDiruSmQ p ct^u^ld c^irnujppds^, 
uS(^^] @0Q/(25<sfr ujiTfT LOfTiLQuo sek pek p', GsdiG^muQu <5^(Te\)d& pd p^ . ^'^irir 
Qi^d QfSp&rexj psTQpuuifl^ih^ <31S^ p’^aSLLnLLu.nQioev p^si^d(^ /^Sev (^'SeviLju), 
Qm^detDsp^^em'ujfreur LD^/smeS^ L6]sppfT i^p^u) !BGVLDpn'fT^\ inhsm lli L. y\ 

p(y^Lhj 9^ujiTS}i^ p'BevQj'^eiTT u Q u om pih u^iQ^d^ih siji^uj[T(^ih, ^sQeu^ 
g) 06 iy 0 Lo ^ppQeo Qsuemi—uu®LD. ^(T^suit ^plperrsij iSJsQfSff}^^ p'^^ek 

LDrrLLQu.UJ60)LDp€\) SfTp€0(T LDrrLLQu.pW (^(oS)pd(^ QlD^P SIS^UUJ^ P(^S1JLJuQlL. 

^ezrf?, ^^qjttQ p (^p^jrfsis^dQsevevau) uGsipuu ^(siDiTsmriT ^QD[rs^2efrd 
Qs(T&)eSI iJopp^uQurreu^ ^su^iuuSdo'BeoQtijGjr fS'^ear dQ^Q pfk . j^ek/i^ujetDLDUJrT 

^l^P^ldlLQld uetDifiuJ ^€0)jTS*Beird (^tS uupksr >^1 ^ iBjQeo >^p^iTiks(^d(^fftuj 
QsffiujQurrQ^^bBfr sfrek semL^eurrQp pirQptu^Qeijek . 

ssmeSiuw 3 « 

ggiULD Spiip Opdruj 

^yPGu ^lLi^ (5d(T6ST.^^ (oTekus^ (^p^itld. 

^pekQu(r0(kr : — §6“^^ ^pdpQpeku^^ — ggoj^ QpmGsr 

fiSiuapiriT @ 06 i//f p^gvljulLQ ^q^qjgdit sirpeSIpj^d serntJ^un ^ ^(5®/ 

0&reirfi^ LDppoJirojirQirrr ereketopiuth (SiQ^en^ g)uj^L/. gtgsBgo^ j)jQjQj[rai>puju 
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uQuemr LDpp&j< 5 ts>ir ^Qj 0 S(^rf^uj^€aB^iii> ^(^^iLjstoL-ujfrir/rs ggiL/^ 

LDrr pesiiL^eo QsiKsmQuci. ^ajuuirQi^ ^ /DULjODL^^&jSrriD. 

'SrLLL.eOfTesr — ^Qjenirgv ^ujiTiijSQi^uuL^iT^^ ^em 
GDLoS^uSl^ih ^iT s ^LUii) i^^soiujQuu SriLQLDesr/S 

GrearQ&j^ Lf€i)euiT s{r^€\)ff^(^Qiffiesr Qp^ psinLQuSlio jfjQiif}(5a)L- ggJL/ii) sa^gf/iEJ 
arreo^ ^L^eijsmiT^Qeayujd striLQu) ^i^^^s<50)Qiuj^€a><£S3upf5^ pulS^ 2 q^t ^^S riLuf^s 

<®/r^Ssu0yefr/f<5@/i) ^fHLUQp<oisipuSl 6 \) Qs=uj(H(^Qs-'ujeu(D^ LjeoQesr /Ssuipd^th^ cr^uso)^ 
^uup/DuS^LjLjeoeiJiTd(^ ^€\)d 3 esm!Ei sfi^^LDfr^rffujfr FPemQ^Q^^csffldsevrri^fT ^ 
QufT^QefT ^efrLcy,ir>cm 0 d(^ (jpL-LDUfn^iT^^ ^ ^tULS}(^^ 6 ViTai^-LLd 3 (^(^ ©_gfr 

efr/rsfr ^^eoeir, Q^ujsuQldi- (nroar(DLn&}iTu9^(ojTnQL^ <!^^^SiJiT ^Qf)ird 

^fSuu!T^ Q^puuQih, LD(T(^s (BdQ^frdQeisfliuiT ^d(^^d,Slir<d^d 

Lf^^QDlTy ^L^eurBeo Quern ip.IT sj i^^iir pQrj^ ^snQ piSl Lpn aispd iSleoiip 

etDiuiuCouessflLj iSeotpuQLD, 

s,(SiTe^iusv 31 * 

^^(Lpiif^fT SYT^a)^ ^^B3) u963r Jp/ dS^tU/Tj^*, 
j)j!h(f}!r GfTSp^iJb ^^&j<stf)n‘ eSekCDp.^^ 

^pek QufT(^k :-^^^(ipiBiBfT(Sfr^eo^ ^^mruSlesrpj a^ujir ^ ’’ — setreijdsiT 
y^uu.T^ Lj pLhQuLuir>7LD&o in'SesT LusppL-fSiSl QujrrQp^LD giiiBniL 

a^hsTT ITU i^fSQ pjfeo^^i^Lh a^<sS\L^Lh .5^L_/r^ ai^sn 

jtfdi^fT&ra^d^d) ^^^snoDireSmQ p ” — ^ppair&op^ih sk^iLL—ih aetreiS p 
aipLUJuu^SlQJ ^&)’ 2 ev. 

^d(mp^irdQan pQQpL^d <9fl1^/.d QaihQuiT(r^(SiTn(^il), Q pn&ianu 
lSlu/t a(^^d^Lb ^^(pQjLUfrpeo/Teo^ jfjda(if^^d^dQa pp Qarp^ed 

QuLupioSiLDLurr^Lh^ lSI<^s pL9aje^d\} ^'' a<sfr<sS^( 3 (r iBaipdp ^(f^QSiLoeGUJuuL^eOLhLS^ ^eo 
LDfT^kefT OLorTL^etreSlujeSli^p^LD^ ^d^ir^Q^Qp^uj st LD/ reur ^ (Si/d^(^ppLD 
qj^Qsl-, QsmTQpagj^/Ln ’’ ciekpv ^sdjQirrgiJ s etr ep d a nr &) atr^do uS(^^ajiTdo 

Saipd^ ^SiJ^a'Bsir f^d(^^<sdo (^^^^(SS)LDujiT^Lb^ QppQ pmeSefnm(^LD, 

Q^a ^eojirarririT ak^p)iQi<su2e5T Qurr^dpfTetDiDODiu ^^(f^<otjiird(^d (^^^irdQaiT 
padrr ^u.d/SinT€a)UjQujrr€kQ p Q^SfSffleSId^Lb, 

m<ofrGiSiu<A) 44* 

^^LDiSinpns^ Ueii(rQ£^SSjS Cp^/rswiTtq f^fr(^ih 

^piifi Q&j/TQ^iefEi SipQeufrp 

^^earOufT (r^eir: — ilgh pd pUenir QpdsjS^ — sefrQtsuir (t^da jd^Qeo ^ ^etoiriLfU) 
air^u) ^ pd pQeun Qpdaih — pmdQujdoufrm eSI^efTtuirLl^da'^eiTiLfi}) airdfrQoj'Ssva 
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^fLjii) ^ ^esreusr^Lh srr ^eSlQeoQuj j>jQ^ih^sQu.s(^LD Q^Q&jirp 

Qdo'^ — ^^evm LufTLLQdsfTemuuQQj Qpnm pm 

crmQeu aefreSI^ ^^<sSl<i(^p pm sirpedm lS^Q p^^ih ^eirtaQsrr^ 
etr/TLoev QPQpj^Lo pm'Bm ssrrp^dQs QsirQp^u i3 pQojeoeoireu pmpmh uopiB 
QpiT(Lp(^peSuue\)urr Qinmu^ih^ p'^sum pm fS p pm p(^^sQ<3spp <oi93Brr 

ujrrLLQsa'^ ^t^p^oSL^rruodo cf^i^iLfw is it da Q p it pith pmd^rfluj Q pai^eoiT pfS 
iqih enQ^QJ^L^m ei ppQupf^uuireo sfreOLSlL-ikiSQ^^s sirpeSmupmpiqu) ^dju 
uir^iaiJfrm erm u^ld^ ^&)Quu60 s 0^ sn^piQm p^, 

^mjT — eiS^hsirujfTLLQL^mu^^ s^ias ^€\)dQuj(ip(ip^Lh ^Ms=rT 6 \)^d 0 
QufT0(SfrrrLLQ iLjemstDLDLUirdv Qpgrr®0zi). ^soirs^ ^iraQ ^d)eo^ Qpsf^it ppih 
GT^ih QuiT 0 {^emmLDd(^p Q piT6\)siTui3iup^Qe0^tl) ^ikis ^€ 0 <sQluu) gt peaflQes) 
^uD ^frmpj SIT ^ipeoifl jri. iSIseusm p LSlpsirevuLfeoevir Qpa^irppih [j)jpfr 

Gt}^ ^ 0 fBfTeffl^&r irimesiLD ^(SSiLLsi^^^ffluLipiT au iShflp^sQser&r&TuuQLD ^lL 
iSlfHeij) erm pQuir^erfldv ^t^Os^rrdv'^evLj^ iSIjrQujirQsseorr^ir, ^dQsfrdremssQs 
.SFirm rS6\)60iTp s^iEJS ^eosQujp^Qd)^ ^^^mu’^^QiLim^u) pGJsfippiSlip^O&^iTeo^s^^ 
^asaeo p^edaQixjikiSfsa ad) j)jpp(^ffliu Quir^isfrirsd snemuQupjih eS'BetrujfrLLmL-. 
Quj ^dO^rrd) 0 rSuupasdQs(T&r<^e)iQp Qpmpiurr^u), j)jea)p€iSLLQuiSlp^rre\) 
iFIluit Qsir&rmsujrrm ^irrrQ ^ 6 \)eo^ Qp^ir ppih er^wQuir^^ ^ppuS^dO^ir 
e\)^d 0 GjpguGiiQp peii(aj> 0 ih, sjpP(§^^do j)idQs^rr 6 \)' 2 evdQsiremQ QpadosrruiS 
uju) ^60)L_tL/Lj l 9 psrrevp^ ^Qeom pj Qirr^uu^ Sj fiSl^d^ih ^jraujdf} lupp^p 
0ih Qurr^dpapj. pfmu-uSlm fS eimupp^ Qps^ir ppQicm ^ Qua^dir 

Q^fTemu-add^ ladoeo QiBjTpmpd ^fiSuupm pIp ^lu ^jrir^lmiud ^^uupirad 
Qsadai^pd\) Ourr^ipapi , ^(Lpd-sOiDm Q<9^fTdv'2evuQufT€\)QQj (ipsk^n ppQpih 
pm m&roSdv iBdoe^mpQuu ^pSa^uo ^scvirm . 

atfbL9uj<^ 31* 

^^i9m(ipG5)p lUirSiu QuQ^Lr^QufTQ^ew supimGvp 
OpfTeirQpmp mSm^ (oT^iruuir l—ttS^ 
iBm(oTS\m)LpLJ LjpdoGuSm SiiirSdd0^iT6mQi ipS^il) 

^SdmOJ S^CEgUIT (g)/E7ffLl 
d5(S\)®«jj)/ (LpiBiu OesreirLD^/r L/6\?ffl//f^’ 

^pmQuir^fk : — iSmQpmpuufrQuj Qu^wOuir^&r =6vmjreSI p0u iSm 
p'^eSImujp pcmdsuQuiT^iu Qu^mLcu^mL^ppirsp p'^siim s^^dQ^djpQutr 
(^Sew. enpimeup QpiTmQpmpi£>2m€S gt^SIituu/tl^ituSI^i}) = wemikpj sp 

LfiEiairLDQpu) i^pufrQGOfTQpdaQpLDfTiu OpamQpmpiqmi^uj u^^eSdQs^irQsiT 
GmQ Lf0iEiaa 

8 
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^6oeo ^ 

^cin-eijri^^LD^GST jb Ou/r^SsTTij Qurfl^rrdQ^ Q ^is^uu 

Ouir 0 Q&rfrQ iS(^uo QmsniT^ (ipear [el-if^ul^Quj /fz__/f^) 

QjOifr^^s s pL^gn^uLD fB/burrQeOfTQpds (ipmpu9^ an ^iruuQsuir&rfruSl^i}) 

mth. 

uSearesfletD^u L/^^avSfear euiruSleoQscremQ L^8^>Lh = uir^€iD^€a)LDUjrr^ LSItflfBjS 

GifruSleon-sss Q<srremQLi 8 ^ihy ^^esariu 

Qeu/T(^ = L^ffleijsaneop^ p p'^isSs(^jspiT€br supeo ptsisL^wp j^&reSesr^LU 

p^Qim. psu QifrtpdoDsp^'SemLurTLup'^SiJSor , 

t^iEisism seoiB^s^Qptflujm = ^Qiojrrpj i3if)^^ iSeffsiQ ^"^oSeamj gt^itu 
u^lSl^P^ ^eiJLL(^ppfTesf!ea)i^pp peii^ S 2 m<i^s seoms^Qpiflujm . 

^ibo^iLoujiTGO ae^asmsiriLi—fTiL^ p&sr <sfTp^ S€BipeijSn^fi9^ ^'^(S^GGHup 
Qppp<Sijih m:L^GO^iTss^LD Qpiu^euQp QuQ^ib ^uj^Qumu^ 

^ ew 

p (3 ^Qffhuir s(r^^ipniJD Qpm s/dlSoj^ 

9-ii) (^p^jxp^u ^Qu0L})QufT(^ak^ (oT^LD Q (f L-(SS) IT ^LjQufT(T^erf)(SeoQuj Q^,$it^ 
SfTULSuJIT Qudjp<oS)LDppQupfS QJeSl ILj pu U)^ 

OupeOQ^ih GU(15/iCun'([56TT Opi^fB^iSmeim anekp (^p^jrQpp 6 i)is^a(^ 
^smby^^emiT ^QjQ^(otD:r(ouj ^puSLi^LD s(^p purred^, jijSiJiT ^fKj(^^p(T^u)Qurr(r^ 
^iTGj^ : — ^^OugfippsfHuj Qu(BihOufr 0^^011 Qpisf.ppi3m(m(T p Q pam fSdJ Qpps 
ppsfftiu LDiTLi sfTirmr ppneo p^bsosn^^ein ^ 8 puiSlp^d Qpiri^ 3?^ppfi 

iSs(^ljd^ <5T(^ pQifT ^insnrrpn ^ffliuOufr^aUr s^^fSinQ pfTL-(otDU)ujrT ^^Qu0ih 
Qun 0 (^j FP€mQy QKotDjreSI p(^<35 pp ^9 Qppup^ j s^u^&oQiBrra^pio^^ (stetsr oS/CodFL-CY 

GJOJTU^W S^/Sj ^^Qu0lbQulT0(^^^ GTm^Lh Q piT €V S fT UlS LUp QpfrU-0S0 ^pQptT 
Q^it ps^ s^LL(Bib QiiffiujOufr0^2efrp Qp^ (str pQpefflp^u QurrtBpiriT, 

^Qp 0 p^irp^ei}^ lS&jt ^^ 80 sa)L^u Qu^ldQuit 0 ^ <ss 36 Dpp eui^^ LopuiS 
asresr€U 0 LDts^iL\ii) seueufld^ppss^^ ^limQLDy euea)iTiw^Q<3srra>'mQ enfrQ^ix) p^ 
euear ^^qj(t i^a<sois (BL—ppp 0 QQi€mis^u Qu 0 u:)Oufr 0 <^ (SpQ^ietopu 

Quifipnsp pear QsnemL^QuiTQp^^ an cemLonap p'^eSiqL^^^p 

iL\iii anppaiJ^enr p p^euminpaj^ i 9 tB€ija 0 pSu<oO)up Qpn pg^eStuiS^LD Qpn^ 
SfL-pffii (BaQ^UD^ GimuQp ^^QjU^a 0 Oun 0 ih^iJD Qa^eiSujQun 0 efrn 0 ih, 

Qfipeou^a 0 a QaijbQuiT 0 <^ ak^fSiu ^arih^iremiT ^uLSl 6 kenri^a 0 ^oopcDpiB^, 
^*Ou 0 wOufr 0 &r €reirupp 0 /f)uj QawOu/r 0 ^ ©SlI®, ^pQp/ru.€o>jr ^eosa 
^sBsnuira ^^^pS^etoLL^^eanna 0 fSa 0 ih ermQ pQgpe^ir^ir* ^etapa QsrrQpQs/rih 
unaQ^ QppeOL^uSeo qj 0 U) ^pQpfrL-,etDjriLiu> ^ 0 OuuJirna 8 Lj Qu 0 u:iQurT 0 &r 
€Tearupp 0 crmuQu!r 0 m f9k.^QJiT aaS^naSsafttuir , ^qjQst^ iShtfioj 
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^^UJ/riu ^"^eveS'LDfrLLQ gdsu^^ sfreojs^js 

^p(^Q^ili^/D^ih Curr^JCfT CffLLJ^jD(gLh ^^tFiqu) sk^/S^LOfrQiu ^muih ^siT^/b 
0ii) ^^eSeoiLULopiB^ eiesr eijioSijTSk^pS^iT. ^eo<isiDm^eSl60 ^0 

Q^rr^^Qujrr O^fTL^SBiirQtjjfr u€Ve)SL-iEJseffl&) ueoQeu^ Qu!T(T^'Sffl60 QuiL^Quir 
Qj ^ ^enssem^eofrir Qp(oS) piuek gn. s^ll ^LLQLDj-Lfd(^u) LofTQj^^ 

psiJ(^(^ih. (^p^itld^ LDptmpuuiTLLQuQufTGOiT ^ ^ ^[fiQs^rrio QppeSluu LDuudsd 

Q^rr pss’^eSleodQ^ Greffluj ^uu pQ^ir ps(SfriT(SO Qs^fr p<9?LL®Lh Q^LDQufTQ^&r spunrird 
(^dsesarL^efrQeii Qpfrek gvuirrgu ^€ 0 )ldpCd€\) QpoDp. QpfTevsrruiSlujQir 

j)j6ijpjpii^y (^p^inhptrQ&sr^ 

6ST^^UJ^ C^fTOTT^ 
e^^SBT^U CurT(56WT65P Q^GITtWa 
turrUli^gOILL Cl-.fTOTTfD LUn^^€«)LDU U|5)C6U^’ 

cn<5srd (^p^iT §)e\}ds<cmuD sk^gauQJiT ^ ^<aj€)Sl€odsem p^d(^ tLtTQ^s ppirQesr 
ue\) <^(DjjQ.3,>Ti—€iDiTu U6V QsiipjQu,T(^erfJpQuiij^ ldujiejsgdshlj 

uiTsra ? ^0srr s?LLL—fr€SlL^d0^d><d)i^frLh p 

ShiLQih Q ihQ u iT 0^0 efr ^^[fl'jufr <s0^d;5fT<sdQ<SiTe^(^^3^ s pQufrirsL^esr ^ 

^<c6)SiUfT€\) S/DlSIlU^ 9-/i) 6^ ifl L- p ih ^ 31 -LI) <d ^ IT p e\) IT [f! p ^ li) 

SiJ0LD ^-Quq^lo Qurr(7^<dr^^ a^^ih Q<sfit pQ(^L^n ^‘QurflprrQujQufT 

(f^m^^^muQpQuu QQiemQih, Qp^^2esT \ju^^a<ssr {)-ud QppeOL^ 

aSleo. eu(5U)j€)Sl^G)un (^lLQ 6 :)l 60 )ir 61 ]Ji(g) (y^OTTCurT^jefrCs^UJUjgC'^FgOT-^ p'^su<sur. Gurr 
0^d Q <F Lu ^ Qp . eii'oSiir^^ p(^ ql d u rr (ip ^ ^ ^uQuitq^lI, QufTQ^LlQd 9lg}j 
sir’hsvuusiishr ^^"^sS^iuuiSitfid p(^ Qei) (^imQQ<s(f^ii>d)^ L2imj --jp(^ inQpd 

^LCsSlii^p Q ^d(^dir^pg)ii9 ^iQpQiDi^k u ^ , sl^puulLl-^^ ^ 

^{u ^LpaSlev^ eij&Djd ^sufrQpih ^‘Ssva/OTr 611615)111^^1^651 ^^g\) pi^iGnf] ^ f^i^pppOurr 
0 lLQl1j Oufr^tsfrCo^L- S^GifT ^<2j'^^^'d(^rf}iu <SiT^ psi—^^orr iDpuufT(^sd<s 

GmL^Q ^lTL^d(^d ^p& S<s ^^fHuJIT <5Fl1®^6^0^. ^QisSl S)l(oLJ) <55 lIjQ U fT 

(T^iLLSIfflGDeiiiLj iAlp]p<^pSuj ^^fflLuiT , ^.ixii pg^Lidr opeoTGor^fTtour euGSiir^df^ Qp^rOun-Q^ 
efTfrdQujfotop e£!e\)dQ, eii<50)iTdQ\<3>fr(ip(^ii) ^>£'2GveiJ6k s pQufj Qpds Qp<^)L-.uu ^^eSIeiauj 
Lcpd^ iSlffliq!nj(^rd!uLfd<£(TLlu^uj QufTQp^ Q^fTt^ lAIiej d <9?^-. ^ lSIg^ 

31 “iii (^^^srp^eo ^Q eu.Tgv ^eoe\) p^fip(^ QsijGmii^ujQun-(T^LL(^Lj iSlifld<^ ssm 

<3iim ^ Q u IT q^Q &r a (Si lEi^ueDm ^ p,fT^ ^em d^suisu^p ^<j?lsua9sroaj jijuQufr^QefrfTQ 
€T^JTUU(SllBJ6SfT6V Q/5(^&6\) <35G0d<5BllbQ<SSnr<Sfr(^LdlL-<d€!D^ (sS GfT d (^Q sk (1^ IT , 

(S)^5 ^^l56OT(ip6B)p ^a^LuGU(5LDCuiT(56fr^’ eidru^, 6U 60)11 /^^iSeOT ^SSO 

61J60TCfflijlL|li GU(T(5G6TT60TU60)^^ G) peffldssud ^ Q ^it l^Q ireor ^ Q peffi^QeO&B^TTih, 

^6»f?5 ^d(^p^irp^eo iBdQ^rrdQGsBiuir ^eo urrL^QupisiQ<s/T^(^Q0'iT. 
J^eud uiTL^Qpti) (^p^guOu/T^^Betr LD/Tppp(^ifluJ^ek gu. Qp^evipaSev^-c^Quj^^er^p 
^efTLD^jreotrrn- u[TL^pGs>p ^'^dStu^^ cresr llit pfStsQ siren (^snir sdQ^irdQeaffiuir, 
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m ^u(T L^wiToSi^th^ eLKoSiireijs^uLSm Qpmpiuirs^ ^^eumQ^dj^ QuQ^ihQuftQ^ 
"BefrQuj SrLlQsu^fr^ih. fB<^9^frdS€ifB(ju/T uitl^^^go^ 4-ay^ 

uSip QufftujQprr0 iLirp/pdo siremuuQQ p^ ^ . 

^35OTriL;S^C?ay/r(g)/&i<5gz^’^ sresr p ^einliy^iremiT ufTL^^GO)^ ^p 
QojLDfTp/lS i ^^S^QsiIIT6{Sr ^pi^p^ S^boST^ ^IhlSgm^^ GTeOTU Lj ^Q pfT (7^ UfT L^lElQs IT 
^mL^esrir is^^f^irsSGJsf^uJiT » pLDS(^ (ipiB^Lu ^GSinuuir^iiFlujiT uiTL^pGOip^ 
wQeO LjpsscBafi^ jpp pirih Lf^uuirL^ia QsfremL.ppQs pp c^pirirpssipqLD eSetrs 
ffi(65)//?6V?sv. ^^ear (ip€S)p<sa)Uj ff&pjil^it ^ ririup pseu^LUuSdv^ iurr^eoireo^ 

^lLQ^ {E<y9}iQ)ITd8€fff}uJIT UfTL-ji^ireV Qs^^^UlLL-^^IT (oT€SrU6a)p 

ldlLQll QiBiT<S(^(oeuiTLh* uiTL^Qpioj ‘‘iSifliB^ ^ 

S^SBTi¥^^ ^ldlSlLQs S60(5i(^su^(^ omQ (ST€srusa)<s(oiLi ^g^^edireo^ 

pi^ ^^ifluJTT QsfT&RfTL^ Qld(^€\) IB ITli) Q ^ i 

iurr(^QLDesj QjeSliLi ^Qesr p^.^^ 



The Semantic Principle of Expansion 


By 

A. C. Chettiar 

(Annamalai University) 

0 

Semantics or the Science of meaning is only a more recent develop- 
ment in linguistics than phonology and morphology.’ No systematic and 
scientific treatment of this branch appears to have been made before 
Breal, Professor of Comparative Grammar at the College de France, 
published his book on Semantics in 1897. But Whitney as Professor of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College seems to have taken 
an interest in this study as early as 1867.^* Professor A. H. Sayce would 
even say that August F. Pott took an interest in this pursuit at about the 
same time.^ Postgate, Professor of Comparative Philology at University 
College, London, in 1900, claims that just before Breal published his book 
in French he had bestowed some thought to the subject himself. If Breal 
published his book in July 1897, Postgate had delivered an elaborate 
lecture on the science of meaning at his college in October 1896. The 
latter had to take great pains then to exhort his audience to devote some 
attention to the subject. He is reported to have said, We see a subject 
of almost limitless extent, but of workers not a score.’’ Still, of all 
departments of philology, Semantics is certainly the one most likely to 
be of great interest to the general public. 

What is this science about ? It deals with the principles regulating 
changes of meaning in a language.'^ That its contributions to comparative 
philology are inestimable is the opinion of Postgate. All linguists know 
that there have been changes from time to time in the meaning of certain 
Words in a spoken language. Some of these changes are capable of 
explanation. And interesting observations can be made of certain ten- 
dencies but it may not be possible to go beyond this. The reason is that 
‘ laws ’ of change in meaning have not yet been discovered and are 


1. Taraporewala : Elements of the Science of Language, p. 191. 

2. His “ Language and Study of Language,*’ p. 106. 

3. “The Science of Language,** p. 339. 

4. The Fortnightly Review, September 1897. 

5. Peile : Philology, p. 23. 
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probably undiscoverable, according to Tucker,® These tendencies then 
are generally classified under three heads : Expansion, Restriction and 
Transference, It is by means of transference or shifting that expansion 
and restriction sometimes take place. Hence these tendencies will 
ultimately resolve themselves into two, namely, Expansion or widening 
and Restriction or specialisation. 

The process of expansion consists in the application of the name of 
a particular species to a genus in general. It is a normal phenomenon, 
which finds a place in languages that are spoken by people whose life 
is intense and whose thought is active. Children, for example, are prone 
to call any river they may see by the name of the river that runs 
through their own village or town. A child coming from Kumbakonam, 
on looking at the stream Palaman in Chidambaram actually cried out 
to its mother, Here is Kaveri.” Vendryes tells us that the child of 
Paris generally says, “ I see a Seine before me,” when as a matter of fact 
it does not see the River Seine but any stream before it.^ And Damo- 
dhar Gune states that in Poona and Sangli women generally talk of 
Ganga even when they have before them only the Krishna or what is 
worse, any little stream.'^ From these instances it may be noticed that 
the name of a particular river has come to be applied to any other 
river in a general way. 

This tendency is found not only among children and women. Even 
great men have not escaped it. That this is true may be evident from 
certain examples collected below from various languages. The French 
word temps originally meant only temperature or heat. Later on, it 
came to mean weather, good or bad. But now it corresponds to the 
English word ‘ time ’ ^ and indicates the abstract idea of duration in 
general. In the Southern Slavonic group of languages the name of the 
particular flower ‘ rose ’ has been used to indicate flowers in general. The 
Italian dialects of Friuli are said to have been contaminated by this 
usage.^® They not only use the word rose in respect of any flower in 
general but they have given the flower rose itself a new name ‘ rosar ’ in 
order to distinguish it from all other flowers. The English word place, 
we understand, is a borrowing from Latin ‘ platea ’ which itself was 
derived from Greek ‘ platys And the English word is said to have kept 


6. Natural History of Language, p. 373. 

7. Language — A Linguistic Introduction, p. 202. 

8. Introduction to Comparative Philology, p. 71. 

9. BreaFs Semantics, p. 117. 

10. Vendryes, p. 202. 
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intact the meaning of ‘ broad ’ of the Greek word for sometime.^^ That 
word was originally employed to indicate ‘ a broad street But now it is 
employed even when one talks of a standing or sitting room. One would 
even say “ this is a small place for me Here it is doubtless that the idea 
of breadth is out of joint. The tendency to use this word in a larger and 
expanded sense is thus found to be at work here. 

This tendency is more frequent in the use of compound words. The 
Sanskrit word ' goshtha ’ means a fcow-pen. But it expands in its 
meaning when it is used in conjunction with asva as ‘ asva-goshtha In 
gdshtha there is go which means cow. And when asva-goshtha is uttered, 
one does not mean that it is a stable for horses and cows, but only a stable 
for horses. Here goshtha broadens into the meaning of a mere stable 
without any restriction made as to which animal is to be accommodated 
in it. 

The word tannir illustrates this tendency in Tamil. It is a compound 
of two words, tanmai and nir according to native grammarians^'^ though 
foreign grammarians like Dr. Caldwell’^ would regard it as a compound 
of tan and nir or tal and nir. That the latter may be justihed in so doing 
is evident from such groups of words as tandalai (grove) , tannam (chill) , 
taimavan (moon), and talam (green leaf) , talavam {Jasmmum samhac), 
tali (rain-drop), talir (sprout) and talpam or tatpam (coldness), where 
we see that tan or tal is the real element which conveys the significance 
of the cold atmosphere of the things mentioned. At any rate, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the word tannir originally meant cold water. 
The following instances from Tamil literature show that this word was 
used in this sense formerly : 

i. antin tannir amuthodu konargem 

(Manimekhalai, X. 37.) 

ii. tannir malaranindu (Chintdmani, I. 75.) 

iii. tannir kodu poy alittu 

{Kambardmdyamim — Nagarnihgu, 81.) 


11. Tucker, p. 380. 

12. Breal, p. 120. 

13. Vide Nannul, § 135 and 136. 

14. Cf. Caldwell’s suggestion that ‘nallan* has been formed from ‘nal* and 
* an ’ rather than from ‘nanmai — mai-f-an.* {Vide his Comparative Grammar. 3rd 
edition, p. 316). 
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These passages from the epics of Tamil literature of different periods, 
namely, of the 2nd, 9th, and 12th centuries A.D., leave no doubt as to the 
cold nature of the water expressed in these places. And that water in 
general did not go by the name of tannir but only of ‘ nir ’ is evident from 
the following passages : 

i. karuh kulal kaliiya kalavai nirum 

(Manimekhalai, XXVIII. 6.) 

ii. nir nirandu vandu itidara 

(Chintdmaniy I. 142.) 

iii. kannum niray oluga 

{Kamhardmdyavum — Nagarnlngu, 56.) 

If we peep still further back we see that the word nir is used in a general 
manner there too. Stanza 186 of Puran^uru’''" and stanza 20 of Tiruk- 
kural, which surely are of an age anterior to Manimekhalai, bear 
testimony to this. Expressions such as arrunir (river-water), urrunir 
(fountain-water) and ma/ainir (rain-water) also show that only nir was 
used in the sense of water.^® 

But if we turn to Kalingattupparani, a laudatory poem of about the 
eleventh century A.D., we come across a passage where ‘ tannir ’ is used 
in a sense not compatible with cold water. Here the poet talks of a 
water that is hot and has to be cooled. Still, the word used is tannir and 
not nir. Does this not show then that the poet has employed the word 
in the general sense of water ? This cannot be ascribed to the individual 
fancy of the writer, for there is behind this usage the tendency of expan- 
sion in meaning. We too nowadays say cudutannir for hot water. If 
taimir is cold water, cudutannir should be hot-cold water. But it is not. 
We further say sometimes kapitannir, tetannir or kahjitannir, even 
though the coffee, tea or gruel we are speaking of is hot. We simply 
mean thereby the liquid coffee, tea or gruel. Here also nothing but the 
principle of expansion is at work. That this is so is further augmented 
by the fact that when we want to speak of cold water we very often say 
‘ pachai tannir ’ or ‘ kulirnta tannir ’. Poet Jayahkondar also has used 
the latter expression in his Kalingattupparani.^® If tannir is cold water, 


15. 1. 1. 

16. Cf. Telugu niru (singular) ; Kan. niru ; Mai. (lity.) nir. 

17. Vide stanza 543. 

18. Stanza 569. 
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kulimta tannir ought to be cooled cold water or cold-cold water. If we 
remember that we employ this expression not in respect of water boiled 
and cooled nor even of water that is very cold, we shall have no difficulty 
in accepting that ‘ tannir * used here only discloses the process of 
generalisation that has been the cause of change of meaning from the 
particular to the general. It has more or less taken the place of ‘ nir ’ 
which was used in earlier days in the sense of water in general. To prove 
this only one more usage will be cited here. We say very often “kaimil- 
tannlr varugiradu ” when we simply mean by taiinir ‘ water ’ without any 
reference to its temperature. 

There is another word in Tamil that affords an excellent example of 
the same process. It is enney. In this compound there are two words 
el and ney. El means sesamum. ‘ Ney ’ appears to have been employed 
indiffeiently to any gleamy semi-liquid or liquid in olden times. This 
word with a formative ‘ pu ’ appears to have been employed in the sense 
of gleam^^ by Nachchinarkkiniyar, a commentator of about the 9th 
century A.D.-^ That it was used in the sense of coldness is evident from 
the commentary of the same person to Tirumurugarruppadai.^^ And it 
looks as though that since some oil of a fish corresponding to the 
modern cod-liver oil was a gleamy liquid it was styled ‘ ney ' in the 2nd 
century A.D.^^ And honey too, because of the same reason, was called 
a ney, as is evident from Porunar arruppadai (1. 214) and Chintamani 
(stanzas 1198, 1051, 2747, etc.). The web-like substance found at the 
bottom of palmyra or cocoanut leaves which in Tamil is called ‘ pannadai ’ 
is otherwise called * ney (y) ari And the latter expression simply de- 
notes that it is a thing which filtrates ‘ ney ’ or honey 


That the word ‘ ney ’ was employed to indicate the perfume civet 
also may be understood from such passages as the following : 


i. ney (m) man civiriyar 

ii. kuntal ney(y)ani marappa 

iii. ney (t) talai (k) karuhkulal 


(Paripddal, 6. I, 34.) 
(Chilappu, IV. 56.) 
(Chintamani, IV. 251.) 


19. Cf. Telugu * neyyi ’ ; Malayalam ‘ ney.* 

20. Chintamani — Commentary — I. 170. 

21. V. C. Chengalvararya’s History of Tamil Prose Literature, p. 29. 

22 . 1 . 20 . 

23. Vide Porunar arruppadai, 1. 213. 

24. See Dr. V. Swaminatha A 5 ryar’s footnote on p. 124 of Pattupattu (3rd edn V 

9 
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It was further used for signifying unclarified as well as clarified 
butter in the ages preceding the third Sangam period (2nd century A.D. 
circa) . We have an indubitable reference to the unclarified substance in 
Paripadal.^^ There the expression used is simple ‘ ney Citations are 
not absolutely necessary to show that this word was employed in the 
sense of clarified butter also.^® Then it looks as though that since butter 
and ghee were fluids in one sense or another, the same word was consi- 
dered for some time enough to signify either of these two according to 
context. But this state of things could not continue long. A line of 
distinction had to be drawn. And that is why we see Nalluruthiranar, 
a poet of the third Sangam period, using ‘venney’ for indicating butter 
Thus it is evident that the necessity to make some distinction or other in 
the form of the word itself was felt even in his days. And now too we 
use ‘ ney ’ only when we talk of ghee, and ‘ venney ’ when of butter, pure 
and simple. 

But what may look strange to us to-day is that our very remote 
ancestors once used ‘ ney ’ to indicate oil of sesamum too. Even if doubts 
may be entertained as to the clear import of the word occurring in such 
passages as “ ney umi? curaiyar ” and ‘‘ ney umil cudar ’^^9 which per- 
haps admit either of the two meanings, the expression occurring in an 
important passage in Tolkappiyam,®^^ the earliest extant Tamil grammar, 
takes us to a surer ground. Even if we dismiss the two former citations 
as capable of indicating ghee too, since the torch of a king in the first 
instance, and the lighting of a city on a festive occasion in the second are 
spoken of, we cannot so easily dispense with the phrase “ ney ani 
mayakkam ” which occurs in Tolkappiyam. In this last instance, the oil- 
bath a lady has after her confinement is spoken of. The commentator of 
Agananuru who is concerned with the second instance does not throw 
any light as to the exact nature of the thing used. Nachchinarkkiniyar, 
the commentator of Mullaippattu, in which the first instance is found and 
of Tolkappiyam in which we have the last, seems to give us a clue how- 
ever that the expression used in Mullaippattu did not perhaps indicate the 


25. St. 16, 1. 3. 

26. Those that need will, however, refer to Purananuru, st. 44 and Perumpan 
arruppadai, 1. 394. 

27. Kalittogai, st. 108. 

28. Mullaippattu, 1. 48. 

29. Agananuru, st. 17. 

30. Porujadikaram—Karpiyal, §.5. 
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oil of sesamum, for whereas he clearly interprets ney of Tolkappiyam by 
using the expression enney, he slurs over the passage of Mullaippattu by 
interpreting ‘ ney ’ as ‘ ney 

To Nachchinarkkiniyar, a person living in about the 9th century A.D. 
and well-versed in the literature of the Sangam Age, the word enney 
should have been an expression conveying the distinctive nature of the 
oil used. That he is found to use ‘ enney ’ in the commentary of Tolkap- 
piyam as also in that of Kurihchippattu, where enney itself occurs in the 
text'*^ commented upon, is proof positive to show that he might have 
used this word if he had thought that oil of sesamum was spoken of in 
Mullaippattu.*^^ 

But when we turn to Jayahkondar of the 11th century A.D., we see 
that this word eimey has expanded in its meaning. We notice that this 
poet uses this word when he speaks of the rutty juice of the male 
elephant. He might have been more justified if he had used ‘ ney ’ 
instead of ‘ enney for the former originally indicated, as was shown 
above, any fluid that was gleamy. But finding that he uses only the 
latter, are we to put it down as a peculiar usage permissible only in 
poets ? No. This usage is only a result of the process of expansion in 
meaning, for even to-day we talk of tehkay enney or amanakku enney^^ 
when we mean only oil extracted from cocoanuts or from the plant 
Ricinus communis. But the expressions literally mean cocoanut-sesa- 
mum-oil and castor-sesamum-oil. When we realise that there is not even 
a bit of sesamum in these oils, how strange should it appear that they are 
called eiineys unless they are explained by the semantic principle of 
Expansion ? So then, we see that ‘ enney which was used in early 
times as the name of a specific oil, came to be used even 

as early as the 11th century A.D. to denote any oil and 

that it keeps its expanded sense even to-day. That is why 

we call also ‘ kerosene ’ ‘ man-emiey . ’ That ' enney ' has lost 

its original significance is rendered very clear by the way in 
which we call sesamum-oil itself by another name, namely, ‘ nalla enney ’ 
or the sesamum-oil proper. In this respect we have already seen an 
analogy in the use of ' rosar ’ for ‘ rose ’ in the Italian dialects of Friuli.^® 


31. 1. 107. 

32. In Purananuru st. 50 and Paripadal st. 10 also there is the expression 
‘ enney ’ in the sense of sesamum-oil. 

33. Kalingattupparani : st. 494. 

34. Vide V. G. Surianarayana Sastriar’s Tamil moli varalaru, p. 88. 

35. Vide p. 148 supra. 
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Thus we see that the semantic principle of expansion explains a few 
changes in the meaning of words in several languages, which otherwise 
would appear to us strange and whimsical. 
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Action of Sulphuric Acid on 
Glucose and Sucrose 

By 

K. Aswath Narain Rao and P. L. Narasimha Rao 
(Annamalai University.) 

In reviewing E. J. Holmyard’s Outlines of Organic Chemistry 
K. V. (Current Science^ 1936, 5, 313) writes, “ the statement (p. 340) 
that sucrose differs from glucose in charring with hot sulphuric acid is 
incorrect as glucose also chars.’’ Such statements are to be found in 
other text-books also, e.g., Perkin and Kipping’s Organic Chemistry, 
where it is stated (p. 285) it (glucose) is not carbonised when it is 
gently warmed with sulphuric acid (distinction from sucrose) . 

Such expressions as '' hot ” and '' gently warmed ” do not convey any 
precise idea of the temperature at which the carbonisation takes place 
and may be interpreted by different workers differently. Since the be- 
haviour of these two sugars with sulphuric acid can be very conveniently 
used (and is being used by students of chemistry) as a test to distin- 
guish between them, it is useful to know as to how best the test could 
be carried out. 

When glucose or sucrose is mixed with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, heat is evolved and sucrose carbonises very rapidly, while glucose 
takes a much longer time to darken, so that although a distinction can 
be made, it is not very satisfactory. If, however, cold sulphuric acid 
is added to glucose and the temperature is not allowed to rise above 
25^’ C., there is no change ; it is only when it is slowly warmed to about 
50-60^ C., that charring takes place. This is true of both the anhy- 
drous (m.p. 146"^ C.) and the hydrated (m.p. 86® C.) forms of glucose. 
Sucrose, on the other hand, on addition of the cold acid, darkens and 
carbonises very rapidly, the liquid becoming deep brown within three 
to four minutes. This happens even when the liquid is kept at 25° C. 

The difference is more marked still, with dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 :1). Both glucose and sucrose do not carbonise with acid of this 
strength at the ordinary temperature. When warmed to about 50° C. 
sucrose begins to darken, carbonisation taking place by about 70-80° C. 
Under these conditions i.e., even at 80° C., glucose is only pale yellow, 
darkening rapidly above this temperature. 

Therefore, sulphuric acid (both concentrated and dilute, 1 : 1) can 
be conveniently employed to differentiate between glucose and sucrose, 
if these facts are borne in mind. 

Chemistry Department, 

29th January, 1937. 



A Note on the Spirit and Pharmaceutical 
Industry of India 

By 

K. Aswath Narain Rao, D.Sc. (Lond.), DJ.C., F.I.C., 
(Annamclai University) 

We heartily support the appeal made by Rajyaratna B. D. Amin, 
Managing Director and Agent, Messrs. Alembic Chemical Works, Ltd., 
Baroda, to His Excellency the Marquis of Linlithgow, on behalf of the 
Spirit and Pharmaceutical Industry of India. It cannot be said with any 
seriousness that the Government of India and the Provincial Govern- 
ments are not aware of the disabilities under which the manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals in India labours and their continued indifference in 
this respect can only be taken to mean that they are not particularly 
keen on fostering the growth of this industry in our country. 

“ It is ridiculous and absurd that imports from Germany and Japan 
should get better treatment in India than India’s own manufactures ” and 
unfortunately it is so ; spirituous preparations imported from foreign 
countries enjoy unrestricted movement all over India once the tariff duty 
has been paid at the port of entry, while products manufactured in India 
are subjected to all sorts of petty annoyances and restrictions. 

Nobody — not even the Member for Education, Health and Lands — 
has seriously questioned the urgency of legislation to prevent the sale of 
adulterated drugs. At least three recognised systems of medicine — 
Ayurveda, Unani and Allopathy — are widely practised in India and 
almost anything can be sold as a panacea for all ills, without the least fear 
of prosecution. The series of prosecutions in Bombay recently, of people 
who were engaged in the practice of filling patent medicine bottles of 
reputable firms with adulterated products and passing them off as genu- 
ine must have brought the seriousness of the situation to the notice of all 
people who are interested in the welfare of the nation. 

We are glad to notice, however, that the Government of India have 
recently taken up this matter and are arranging for the assay of medi- 
cines in the School of Tropical Medicine at Calcutta. It is some satisfac- 
tion to see that an attempt is being made to attack the problem of drug 
adulteration, although it is some years after the Drugs Enquiry Commit- 
tee submitted their report. 
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Mr. Amin wants the excise rules and procedure to be revised 
throughout India before Provincial Autonomy is duly inaugurated, 
because he is afraid that under Provincial Autonomy, the Provincial 
Governments will be less sympathetic. He is very unfair, we consider, 
in suggesting that the future Provincial Governments manned by Indians, 
will not do what is good for India as a whole, purely on provincial con- 
siderations. He is certainly optimistic in expecting the Government of 
India to do in the next few months what they have failed to do all these 
years: The adroit way in which the whole question was shelved when it 
was brought up at the All-India Industries Conference held at Lucknow 
recently indicates the correct position of how matters stand. 

May we conclude by appealing to the future Provincial govern- 
ments, whatever their political complexion, to help this suffering Indian 
Industry, which is essential for the welfare of the Nation ? 
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Being, in fact, only different states of consciousness, desire, aversion 
and the like must be perceptible, even as consciousness is ; hence, with 
these as illustrative examples, you cannot advance your argument. 
Desire is consciousness which is directed towards objects, with a view 
to obtaining pleasure. The same (consciousness), when directed to- 
wards objects with a view to obtaining the opposite of pleasure, is aver- 
sion. Sorrow is mental agitation caused by consciousness of past pains. 
Fear is mental excitement produced by the awareness of pains to come. 
Since these (i.e., terms, namely, desire, aversion, sorrow and fear) and 
others like them may be understood even from treatises dealing with 
definitions, it is needless to discuss them (here) at length. 

It has already been shown that, as it involves a contradiction, one 
and the same self which is partless, cannot possess, in respect of itself, 
the quality of being at once the perceiver and the perceived. If the dis- 
tinction of parts (within the self) be admitted, to establish the same, 
(for each of these parts) other parts would have to be admitted ; 
similarly, for these latter, other parts, and so on ad infinitum. Besides, 
the quality of being a collocation would have to be attributed to the soul. 

(Here is yet another attempt to show that the self is open to 
mental perception) . A consciousness, like the following : ‘ I perceive 
the pot ’ posited to exist on the strength of scriptural references to the 
awareness of the perceiver, by those whose intellect has been blinded 
by excessive faith in their own system, must be said to exist on some 

* The reading taccalanam found in the Chowkamba and Telugu editions is 
manifestly wrong ; it has been altered into cetascalanam. If, however, the 
original reading must stand, the sentence “ bhutaduhkhajhanena taccalanam sokah 
must come after and not precede the sentence “ agamitajjhanena cetascalanam 
hhayam.’* 

tiViramkiiioava is a variant reading. In the context, it makes no sense. 

145. cf. tadatmanamevavet aham Brahmasmi, Brh. up. I. iv. 10. 
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occasions (at least) ; for, (often) only the several objects which are 
near the senses are apprehended (and not the self) . Such a conscious- 
ness pertains to the self which is established by mental perception, and 
which is associated with a knowledge, whose existence is inferred from 
the quality found in the object (known) — a quality which is occasional, 
which is related to the soul, such as, prdkatya and prakasa.^"^^ 

To this it is replied — “ It is, indeed, surprising that the confusion — 
namely, that, in respect of their own experience the self does not notice 
any difference at the time objects are apprehended — should occur 
to eminent investigators. It has already been stated (vide p. 30) that 
the following experience — “ This object is really such and such ; we do 
not know whether it is known or not ; nor do we know whether it 
appears to me or to others ” — does not exist at any time, and that, when 
there is no apprehension of knowledge and the knower, such an ex- 
perience would also have to occur. If there is no apprehension of the 
knower, the special feature observed everywhere in what is perceived 
by us rather than in what is perceived by others, cannet be appropria- 
tely explained. If the consciousness ‘ I perceive the pot ’ has for its 
object a knowledge which is inferred, then, the experience would only 
take the form ‘ I knew ’ and not ‘ I know ’ ; for, when there is the obser- 
vation of the special feature (prdhatya) produced in the object by 


146. Briefly stated, this view maintains that on some occasions, at least, we 
get a consciousness like ‘ I perceive the pot ' ; it involves three factors — the ‘ I,’ 
knoweldge and the pot. Of these, the second is inferred from the illumination 
(prdkatya) found in the object known ; and the third is directly perceived by 
the outer senses. Regarding the *1,’ as it is beyond the reach of the external 
senses, and as it has already been shown that it is not open to inference, it must, 
by a process of elimination, be concluded that it is open to mental perception. 
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knowledge, and when its (i.e., of prdkatya) invariable concomitance 
with knowledge is brought to mind, and when the inference originates, 
the knowledge which is sought to be inferred must have already dis- 
appeared. The impossibility of inferring knowledge has already been 
pointed out. Besides, the view that the soul is open to mental percep- 
tion is refuted by the very fact that knowledge (which is said to be in- 
ferred) is grasped by the self as belonging to itself. If it be said that 
knowledge is inferred without any reference to the self, then, between 
what is known by oneself and what is apprehended by others there 
would have to be no distinction.^^" 

How, it may be asked, could the indistinguishability of what is 
known by oneself from what is known by others be said to result when 
there is non-apprehension of the knower ? Indeed, the distinction of 
what is known by oneself from what is known by others is not depen- 
dent on the apprehension of the knower. Their distinction can be 
rendered intelligible by the fact that the knowledge of objects takes 
birth as being inherent in oneself or as being inherent in others. This 
demarcation, too, in the birth of the several items of knowledge of 
objects which belong to oneself and to others is explainable on the 
basis of the distinction of the means namely the causes of knowledge, 
such as, the contact of the senses, belonging to oneself or others, with 
objects. It cannot be said that the manifestation of the self too deserves 
to be included among the causes of knowledge ; for, in the manner of 
the senses and the like, it (i.e., the self) may act as the cause (of know- 

147. Every one of the statements made by the opponent is refuted. First, it 
is shown that the knowledge of ‘ I ’ as perceiver cannot be occasional, and that, 
in fact, all cognitions of objects involve, in addition, the apprehension of the self 
and knowledge. Next, it is pointed out that knowledge cannot be inferred with the 
aid of prdkatya. Lastly, the attention of the opponent is drawn to an inconsistency 
in his argument. He must admit that when knowledge is inferred, it is necessarily 
inferred as related to the self. Hence, in the very act of inferring knowledge, the 
self also is apprehended ; and it is futile to talk of the self being open to mental 
perception. 
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ledge) without itself being manifest. It is not right to maintain that 
the manifestation of the object is itself the manifestation of the self. 
Indeed, the manifestation of one object cannot be the manifestation of 
another ; for, otherwise, an unwarranted extension of this principle 
would become possible. Further, at the time objects are presented, even 
knowledge itself, one on which the very distinction of the respective 
shapes of objects depends, is altogether hidden from view, even as the 
senses and the like (remain hidden). (When that is so) where is the 
possibility for the manifestation of its substrate, the self.^^® Even the 
contention of some that the threefold manifestation occurs everywhere 
taking the form ‘ I know this ’ does not fit in with experience ; and is 
forthwith refuted. 

If that be so'^®, let it be granted that the self is manifested as the 
knower at the time every object is apprehended. The self-lumino- 
sity of knowledge has necessarily to be admitted, because, 
the refutation of the view that knowledge depends for its manifestation 
on some means other than itself has been effected, in every possible 
manner ; and because when knowledge does exist, it is never noticed to 
be unmanifest. How knowledge never fails to be manifest has been 

148. When objects are known, knowledge which is responsible for bringing 
to light the respective shapes of objects is not itself revealed ; just as when things 
are perceived, the senses which are the instruments of perception are themselves 
not cognised. While knowledge itself remains unmanifested, there is absolutely 
no room for the presentation of its substrate, the self. 

149. If the consciousness of the self as the perceiver in every cognition of 
objects is not necessary for accounting for the distinction between objects known 
by oneself and those known by others, at any rate, on the ground that knowledge 
which is self-ltuninous has the quality of revealing everything, it should be ad- 
mitted that, when it reveals objects, it manifests the self also. 
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elaborately dealt with in the PrathamddhikaraTia,^^*^^ Hence, it is need- 
less here to refer to the view (that knowledge depends upon something 
else for its manifestation) and refute the same. For the reason that 
during states, such as sleep, even though collections of objects of 
knowledge exist, there is non-apprehension of the same, it has to be 
admitted that the capacity to reveal the same belongs to knowledge 
Therefore, it is but proper to admit that the manifestation of the self 
also is effected by knowledge itself, which has definitely been proved to 
possess the quality of revealing other objects. 

(If it be said that the self need not depend on knowledge for its 
manifestation, for the reason that even in the absence of the latter, the 
self shines forth, it is thus replied to) . The view that even 
when knowledge of objects is absent in deep sleep the self 
is revealed may be rendered intelligible by arguments, but 
(it) does not satisfy the mind of those who think and act 
in the light of experience. Again, to the released soul know- 
ledge cannot arise, as its causes do not prevail (in that state) . 
If it be contended that the knowledge which obtains in the state of re- 
lease is eternal, being independent of causal conditions, then, there must 
be perpetual release ; and those scriptural passages (which teach the 
existence of jnana in this state) must be considered to be arthavadasy*'^ 
There is no possibility of the occurrence of any cause which could 
account for the birth of knowledge concerning himself and others to 
the released soul, who is devoid of all senses, body and contact with 

150. The elaborate treatment of the nature of jnana set forth in Prathamadhi- 
karana of Nathamuni’s I^ydya-tattva-sastra is, unfortunately, not available. But 
there are some extracts from this work in Vedanta Desika’s Nyaya-Siddhdnjana. cf. 

‘ Nyayatattvetu Prathamadhikarane laksanantarani bahuni du:?ayitva “ atyantavegi- 
iatyanta sauk^myam nirbharata tatha svasattakala bhavyaptdi jhane lak^ma catus- 
tayam ” iti svoktalak?anopasamharah krtah ’ Buddhipariccheda, p. 249. 

151. Arthavadas are those scriptural passages which do not directly convey 
positive or negative injunctions ; but which, by extolling prescribed or censuring 
forbidden acts, aim at infusing in the mind of the listener a keen desire to engage 
in his sacred duties at the earliest opportunity. 
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impressions of knowledge and actions. And, it is not right to maintain 
that, as the mind (manas) is an eternal organ, through its conjunction 
itself knowledge is caused in that state ; for, although, like ether, mind 
is, in its essential nature, eternal, its being the originator of jhana by 
acting as an organ is dependent on its association with merit and de- 
merit.^ Being associated with merit and demerit, manas acts as the 
means of knowledge ; for, although it is an eternal sense organ, the mind, 
like the mechanism of hearing, acts as an instrument of knowledge. 

Nor is the view tenable — namely, that contact with manas, which is 
assisted by the merit resulting from concentration, is itself the instru- 
ment of knowledge ; for, it contradicts scriptural passages which 
declare that all good and bad deeds perish ; for example : “ The deeds 

of this person (i.e., the released soul) perish ’’ “ Then, he who knows 

(Brahman), shaking off good and evil deeds, leaving the spot- 
less. . . If final release were the result of good deeds, there would 

be a further return (to the state of bondage). Besides, in view of the 
following scriptural passages (it is evident that release does not result 
from deeds) . “ The uncreated (Purusa) cannot be attained by what is 

created (i.e. deeds) “ Hence, just as here the world won by deeds 
perishes, even so after bodily death, the world won by good deeds 
perishes.’'^^® 

152. Even though the organ of hearing is nothing but ether (dkasa) it is only 
the ether which is limited by the winding walls of the auditory apparatus 
(karnasaskull) that can function as a sense-organ and possess the capacity to 
appreciate sounds. In the same way, though manas is eternal, it can act as the 
originator of knowledge not always, but only when associated with merit and 
demerit. 

153. Munda. up. 11. ii. 8 

154. Munda. up. III. i. 3. 

155. Munijia. up. 1. ii. 12. 

156. Chdnd. up. VIH. i. 6. 
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Nor can it be contended that in the state of release, the self, by 
its very existence, acts as the cause of knowledge concerning itself ; 
for, that would involve the rejection of what is well-established and the 
positing of something unproved. If the very existence of the soul were 
itself the cause of knowledge, knowledge also would, like the existence 
of the soul, persist therein at all times ; and, as a consequence, the stream 
of births and deaths would not arise at all ; hence, there would be no 
distinction between the states of bondage and release. It is not helpful 
to suggest that as knowledge is obstructed by the body, senses and other 
impediments, it comes to be absent in the state of bondage. Indeed, that 
must be the obstructing factor which prevents the origin of the effect, 
even when the entire set of causal conditions is present. So far it has 
not been proved that the self is the entire cause of jhana. While the 
body and senses are well established to be the cause of 
knowledge, for the reason that the latter is found to arise 
only to those possessing them, to speak of the very body 
and senses as constituting an impediment to jhana is a mad man^s 
assertion. Therefore, jhana must be said to be absent in the state of 
release ; and the scriptural passages speaking of the existence of jhana, 
pleasure and the like as prevailing in that state, must be taken as being 
auxiliary to the injunction prescribing knowledge of the self,^^*^ and 
interpreted in accordance with gauni Therefore, since there is 

* Atmasvarupavat is a variant reading. 

157. cf. atma va are drastavyah srotavyah manta vy ah nididhyasitavyah. Brh 
up. VI. V. 6. 

158. In the proposition ‘ Devadatta is a lion,’ the term ‘ lion ’ cannot, obviously, 

be understood in a literal sense. The judgment only signifies that Devadatta pos- 
sesses a strength, ferocity, cruelty and the like which are similar to the correspond- 
ing qualities owned by the lion. This interpretation of the word lion is in accord- 
ance with what is known as gaiinl vrtti. Gauni vrtti has been defined by Khanda- 
deva in his famous Bhattadipikd and Kaustubha thus : ‘ Svasakyasamavetavatta 

gauni vrttih | samavetavatvahca kvacit aropitatvasambandhena kvacit svasamana 
jatiyagunavattasambandhena iti bhedah.’ Jaimini’s Purva-Mimdmsd-Sutra, I. iv. 23 
mentions six varieties of gauni vrtti : ‘ tatsiddhi jati sarupya prasamsa bhuma lihga- 
samavaya iti gu^sray^.’ 
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invariable presentation of the self at the very time when the knowledge 
of objects arises, it must be concluded that, in the manner indicated al- 
ready, the self presents itself as the knower in all knowledge of objects. 

Those who have understood the (true import of the) Vedanta do 
not countenance this view either, as it is the prattle of that form of 
narrow mind which is the result of ignorance of the true nature of the 
self. Indeed, the knowledge of objects is no other than the presentation 
of objects ; and with its aid neither the self, nor its knowledge is cap- 
able of being presented ; for, neither of these is the object of the cogni- 
tion of objects (visayajndna) , That which is not the object of a given 
consciousness cannot be presented by that consciousness ; just as taste 
could not be revealed by the consciousness of colour. Knowledge and 
knower are not the object of vi§ayajhana ; hence, they too are not 
manifested by it. 

(The opponent may say) the quality, namely, that of being mani- 
fested by knowledge concerning itself is the character of objects known ; 
(and may ask) how can the character of objects known be thrust on 
knowledge and knower, when knowledge is only knowledge and the 
knower is only the knower ? It has already been shown that they are 
not open to mental perception ; and the impossibility of inferring them 
has also been proved. (It may be asked) If so, how is knowledge mani- 
fested ? (The opponent's reply is) it does not depend on anything else ; 
because consciousness is self-luminous. 


(The reply to the above is : ) it is not so ; for, consciousness too 
cannot shine forth by its own aid, since, like objects, it is revealed for 
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some one other than itself. How can self-consciousness, which, on your 
view is self-luminous, shine forth to some one person only and not to all? 
It may be argued that because of its inherence in that particular self, 
(it shines forth to that self only). In other words, that consciousness 
which is inherent in a given self can manifest itself only to that self 
and not to others ; for, it is not inherent in the latter. If so, (we reply) 
it amounts to admitting that the manifestation of consciousness is de- 
pendent upon the relation of consciousness to the seif ; for, the presence 
or absence of this manifestation is dependent respectively upon the 
presence or absence of this relation. 

If it be said that while consciousness is, in its essential nature, self- 
luminous, it still stands in need of this relation for being associated with 
the different correlates (pratiyogin) and not for its own manifesta- 
tion ; (we ask) how did you arrive at this conclusion ? If at any time 
consciousness, like the soul, presents itself without depending upon the 
correlatives, then, we may come to this conclusion ; but such a presenta- 
tion is not met with. The very existence of consciousness, like that of 
the quality of being son or conjunction, presupposes a substrate and 
a correlative ; hence, there is no room for thinking of the manifestation 
of knowledge apart from these. 

If it be maintained that the manifestation of jhana is dependent 
upon its very being, for the reason that, as long as it exists, it never 
fails to present itself ; (we ask) when it exists is its relation with the 
self absent ? Further, if this were so, even pleasure, pain and the 
like would, on your view, be self-dependent ; for when they exist, they 
never fail to be manifested. 
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If it is your intention to say that the quality of being self-luminous 
has been admitted to belong only to consciousness, which is accepted 
by all disputants as being the means for the manifestation of all things 
other than itself, and if you were to ask where the need is for positing 
self-luminous entities, when with the aid of such a consciousness alone, 
the manifestation of all other objects, internal and external, becomes 
intelligible, (we may as well reply : ) Let the self alone which is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be the witness (saksin) of all objects and their 
cognitions, be considered self-luminous ; (and ask you in turn) where 
is the need for several entities of that description ? 

Moreover, the view that the revelation of what stands witness to 
a given entity is effected by that given entity itself is not supported by 
everyday experience. The soul is, indeed, found to be the witness of the 
knowledge of objects, even as it is the witness of objects. Let all items 
of knowledge concerning objects be admitted to be self-established ; 
even then, with their aid, the soul cannot be directly apprehended ; 
for, it is their witness. Indeed, the self cannot be revealed by that for 
which he stands witness ; just as he who witnesses the pot cannot be 
revealed by the pot. As the conscious entity is the witness of all 
object-cognitions, it cannot be directly revealed by them. 

All objects possess a manifestation concerning themselves, a mani- 
festation which is not dependent on something similar to them or on 
something manifested by themselves. Hence, the soul owns a mani- 
festation concerning itself — a manifestation which is not dependent 
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(upon something similar to it or on anything revealed by itself) . No 
object is found to depend for its manifestation on some other entity 
which is similar to itself, or on something which is manifested by that 
object itself. In fact, the pot does not require for its manifestation some 
other pot ; but it stands in need of light and so on. Likewise, light also, 
when it shines forth, does not require some other light ; nor does it need 
pot and the like, which depend for their manifestation on light itself ; but 
it stands in need of the sense-organ, an entity which is dissimilar to it. 
Similarly, the sense-organ also does not require (for its manifestation) 
light and the like, or the pot, which alike depend on the sense-organ 
for their manifestation ; but it requires consciousness, which is an al- 
together different type of entity. Similarly, consciousness, in its turn, 
does not depend (for its manifestation) on some other consciousness ; 
nor on the sense-organ and the like, whose manifestation is dependent 
on itself ; but it requires the self-dependent soul, which is its substrate 
and which is a different type of entity. In the same manner, the self, 
in its turn, does not require for its direct presentation some other self ; 
nor does it require consciousness, sense-organ, and the like, whose 
presentation is dependent upon it. That is why the presentation of the 
essential nature of the self is not dependent upon anything other than 
itself. 

To the soul which has thus been shown to have consciousness as 
its essential nature, consciousness must indeed be an invariable attri- 
bute. On account of its conjunction with manifold objects, conscious- 

fThe reading asddhdranasajdtiydrthdntardpeksah found in the mss. and printed 
copies makes no sense. Hence the following emendation svasddhyasddhdrana- 
jdtiydrthdntardpeksah has been suggested. 

Hattadvitiitvam is the reading found in some manuscripts. It is preferable to 
tattaccittatvam found in the Cowkamba and Telugu editions. 
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ness comes to be such and such a knowledge (e.g. knowledge of the 
pot, knowledge of the cow, and so on). Just as the rays of the sun, by 
virtue of their contact with several different objects, come to be treated 
as different illuminations, such as the illumination of the pot, the illumi- 
nation of the cloth and so on ; even so, consciousness which is an attri- 
bute of the soul, on account of its contact with diverse objects, acquires 
different names and comes to be spoken of as being distinct, such as 
the cognition of the pot, the cognition of the cloth, and so on. And 
these (different cognitions) are merely the several states of conscious- 
ness. As they are, thus, the different attributes of the self, which is a 
conscious entity, they become perceptible to the self ; even as, on the 
view of those who maintain that consciousness is an occasional attribute 
of the self, the delimitation of knowledge by the different objects is per- 
ceptible to the self. 

Those who know the Nyaya and Vaisesika darsanas and the Neo- 
Mimamsakas who follow their doctrines declare that consciousness is 
an occasional quality of the soul ; because consciousness depends (for 
its presence or absence) on the presence or absence of such factors, as 
the contact of the senses with the objects ; and because experiences, 
such as, ‘ I know,’ ‘ I knew,’ are known to be limited by time ; and be- 
cause the distinction between the sleeping person and the person awake, 
and that between the soul in bondage and the soul released, would dis- 
appear, if the soul were regarded as the substrate of consciousness even 
in states such as, sleep and turlya^^^. Further, in respect of con- 


159. The psychology of the Upanisads mentions foui' states of the soul — jdgrat 
(waking), svapna (dreaming), susupti (deep sleep) and turiya. During the waking 
state, manas and the outer senses are active. In the dream state, the outer senses 
are in abeyance, but manas continues to function. In deep sleep, even manas is 
quiescent. Turiya is a transcendental state not to be grasped by the experience 
of the ordinary man. While it resembles dreamless sleep in so far as there is 
complete withdrawal of normal consciousness, and the absence of desires, it differs 
from it in so far as in this state the self reveals itself fully. 
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sciousness which is eternal and which is inherent in the soul, all dis- 
tinctions based on each object known become unintelligible. Indeed, 
then (i.e. if consciousness is eternal) , as it possesses the nature of mani- 
festing (objects), either all objects will shine forth in one and the same 
knowledge or none at all, there being no distinguishing feature (favour- 
ing one object rather than another). When it is admitted to have a 
difierent character (i.e. when it is occasional), the distinction of know- 
ledge (into, knowledge of the pot or knowledge of the cloth) based 
on this principle, namely, that knowledge which arises from the sense- 
organ or probans or something similar, coming into contact with a par- 
ticular object, pertains to that object only — becomes reasonable. 

It may be contended that consciousness itself, through the medium 
of the senses and the like, becomes coloured by different objects, and 
(thereby) comes to be distinguished into such and such a knowledge 
pertaining to such and such an object ; and that, as this process of being 
coloured is accidental, the dependence on the senses, the limitation by 
time into the past, present, etc., and the distinction of states, such as, 
sleep and the like become intelligible. This (contention) is erroneous. 
When one object is near, another (which is not near by) cannot be 
coloured (by it) . If it be said that consciousness itself proceeding out- 
ward gets so close a contact (with the object as to be coloured by it) , 
(the reply is : — ) not so ; for, in the case of a formless object, such as 
ether, proceeding outward, entering and the like are impossible. How 
can consciousness, which is an attribute, depart from the substance 
wherein it inheres and proceed elsewhere ? Nor does the object enter 
into (consciousness) ; for the object is perceived by everybody as being 
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located in the space outside. Besides, in the case of (formless) entities, 
such as, generality, the same difficulty (i.e. the impossibility of proceed- 
ing outward or coming in) holds good. 

It may be said that the inward entity, like the luminous substance, 
exists in two forms, viz., in a dense and in a sparse form ; of these the 
entity in the dense form is the self ; and it has the words pratyah, cetana, 
ksetrajna and the like as its synonyms ; but the entity in the sparse form, 
referred to by the terms caitanya, jMna and the like, is called, by cour- 
tesy, a quality, for the reason that it is dependent on the pratyagartha 
(the inward entity in the dense form) ; even as the luminous entity in 
the dense form is termed flame, fire and the like ; while the same entity 
in its sparse form is referred to as prabhd (radiance) and jyotih (light) ; 
proceeding outward and coming into contact would be appropriate in 
the case of consciousness, as in that of light (dloka) ; for, consciousness 
is only the sparse region of the self. 

But this view is untenable : For, qualities, such as, those of existing 
in a dense and in a sparse form caimot be attributed to the self, which 
is without parts, and without forms and which has no contact (with 
anything else). We could admit the self to exist in such a manner, if 
we were prepared to admit the following set of qualities, viz., the 
character of possessing parts, of having forms, of being non-eternal, 
and of having relations, as belonging to the self. But it is unreasonable 
to make such an admission ; for it would result in reducing the self 
to a non-intelligent entity. This peculiar theory of the self, which 
stands condemned for the very reason of its imitating the Arhata (Jaina) 
doctrine, need not detain us any further. 
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It may be contended that the self is, in its entirety, related to con- 
sciousness, which is capable of illuminating all objects and in all ways ; 
that it is all-pervasive, and that although it is of this nature, all objects 
do not present themselves to it, since there is the obstruction proceed- 
ing from the quality of darkness (tayiias) ; and that when, with the aid 
of the sense-organs, wherein the sattva quality predominates, this dark- 
ness (tamas) is dispelled in accordance with their different capacities, 
the respective objects shine forth ; and that, thus, without there being 
any proceeding outward or coming in on the part of consciousness and 
objects, all reference to knowledge as pertaining to particular objects 
becomes intelligible. 

Even if this were so, the senses and probans (Jietit), like jhana, 
could not be considered the cause of knowledge, for, they are responsible 
only for helping objects to be illumined (by removing the enveloping 
tamas) , and not for originating knowledge. (It is no escape to say that) 
the illumination of objects is itself knowledge ; since (in that case) the 
objects also, for the reason of their being illumined would have to be 
considered the knower. 

Even on the view advanced by some that the conjunction of con- 
sciousness, which is a quality of the self, with the object is spoken of as 
knowledge, the same difficulty (the unwelcome result, viz., that the 
object would have to be considered as the knower) persists, since con- 
junction exists in both (the self and the object) ; and, in addition, there 
is contradiction with experience, since the presence or absence of 
knowledge is experienced to inhere in the self only (and not in the 
object), as is evident from the experience ‘ I know this now,’ * I do not 
know this now.’ 
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Do not say that, just as in the case of the sun which is unchanging 
and which possesses hosts of rays which are responsible for manifesting 
objects, it is the sun, and not the object, that is considered to be the 
manifester and called like that, (here also, the reference to the self, and 
not the object, as the possessor of knowledge becomes intelligible). For, 
in the case of the sun, since the rays are substances, contraction and 
expansion, contact with objects and separation therefrom, are possible ; 
and hence, the consideration (of the sun rather than the object) as the 
manifester is quite intelligible. Consciousness, on the other hand, is 
a quality ; hence, in this case, there is no adequate basis for the con- 
sideration of the self, rather than the object, as the knower. 

It may be said that the knowledge belonging to the self is twofold — 
one relating to itself, the other to everything else ; and of these, the 
former is without a beginning and an end, is dependent on the very ex- 
istence of the self and persists at all times ; while the latter, whose very 
existence is dependent on several occasional factors, such as, the senses 
which are in contact with the various objects, originates and perishes 
as the knowledge of such and such an object — a knowledge whose pre- 
sence or absence is based respectively on the presence or absence of the 
causal factors. And it is on this basis that even the distinction of states 
into those of sleeping, waking and the like would be rendered intelli- 
gible. To this it is said in reply that we may accept this if we notice 
any proof for the assertion that knowledge exists in the self eternally. 

(One may ask : Does not the following argument prove that con- 
sciousness is an eternal and not an occasional property of the soul ?) 

It is admitted on all hands that in the state of waking the consciousness 
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of self always exists ; but its existence in states of sleep and the like 
is inferred, for the non-existence of knowledge of objects in 
those states is remembered on subsequent occasions. Whenever the 
non-existence of a thing is remembered as having existed at a given 
time, there must necessarily have existed at that time a knowledge of 
its locus, as in the case of the non-existence of the elephant remembered 
at noon-day as having prevailed in the morning on the bank of a tank 
or thereabouts witnessed then. That which is known as the locus of 
the non-existence obtaining at a given time involves knowledge con- 
cerning itself at that time ; for instance, the bank of the tank or there- 
abouts perceived in the morning.^ The self is remembered as the 
locus of the non-existence of the consciousness of objects — a non-exist- 
ence which prevailed in the states of deep sleep and the like ; hence, 
at that time (also) it must have possessed knowledge concerning itself. 

The reply is ‘ not so ’. For, in the light of instances such as, the 
hill, tank and the like which were not noticed in the morning by a per- 
son, and which are known to be the substrate of his non-existence as 


160. It is well known that in the walking state consciousness always exists. If 
it could be shown that it exists in sleep and other kindred states also, it would follow 
that consciousness is an eternal quality of the soul. For this purpose, the follow- 
ing analogy is employed. Just as when a person remembers at noon-day that 
there was no elephant at the tank in the morning, he must have noticed in the 
morning the tank which is the locus of the non-existence of the elephant. Even 
so when a person remembers on walking that he had no cognition of objects at the 
time of sleep, he must necessarily have known, in the state of sleep, the self which 
is the locus of the non-existence of the cognition of objects. Thus, it is to be con- 
cluded that even in the states of sleep, swoon and the like, there is consciousness 
In other words, consciousness is an eternal property of the soul. 
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is evident from his experience ‘ I was not present there in the morning/ 
it is clear that your reason is liable to be charged with anehanta dosa. 
For the cognition of non-existence two conditions would suffice, namely, 
(i) at the time of the cognition of non-existence, there must be know- 
ledge of its locus — a locus which exists simultaneously with the non- 
existence which is sought to be apprehended, and (ii) the absence of 
the knowledge of the pratiyogin (counter-correlative) — which, had it 
existed, must surely have been grasped as having existed at that time. 
Here, even without there being any self-consciousness at the time of 
sleep, those two conditions may possibly exist ; for, at the time of waking, 
there is the knowledge of the locus (i.e., the self), as is evident from 
remembrance ; and in the waking state, there is no remembrance of 
the experience existing at the time of sleep also — an experience, which 
is as clear and distinct as waking experience and which is capable of 
being remembered (if only it existed) 

It cannot be said that experiences, such as ‘ I slept well,^ prove 
the presence of the cognition of ‘ I ’, in the state of sleep ; for, experi- 
ences such as ‘ I slept well ’ (found in the waking state) are based 
on the consideration of the then existing brightness and briskness of 
the body and senses ; and are not remembrances (of what took place 
in sleep) ; even as knowledge of caste, dress, configuration and the like 
is not remembrance. (It cannot be maintained that caste and the like 
are not experienced, while the ‘ I ’ is experienced) . They too are cer- 


161. The foregoing analogy is shown to be unsound. To be able to say at 
noon-day that there was no elephant in the morning at the tank, a person need 
not have noticed the tank in the morning. It is enough if he has a knowledge of 
the tank at noon-day, and if there is no knowledge of the elephant, which, if it 
had existed, would surely have been known. Similarly, in order to state that there 
was no consciousness during sleep, it is enough if the person has a knowledge of the 
self at the time of waking, and if there is the absence of the cognition of objects. 
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tainly experienced thus : “ I belonging to this caste, slept here so long, 
in such and such a dress, in such and such a form.”^^'^ 

Moreover, even if the cognition ‘ I slept well ’ were admitted 
to be a recollection, the remembrance of ‘ I ’ pertains only to 
the self which is known at the time of sleep to be in association with 
the vrttiy known as nidrd — a vrtti based on the quality of tamas (dark- 
ness) which makes for the absence of other vrttis^ like praindna and 
viparyaya — even as it is known in the waking state to be in association 
with some vrtti or other ; it does not pertain to either the self which 
manifests itself (simprakdm) or to that which shines forth with the 
aid of a knowledge which is its innate quality ; as there is no warrant 
(for stating that it refers to either of these) . The revered Patahjali 
thinks that nidrd (sleep) also, like pramdna viparyaya and so on, is a 
form of vrtti.^^^^ He says, Nidrd (sleep) is the vrtti which has for its 
object tamas, which is the cause of the non-existence of other vrttis, 
(like waking and dreaming.”) 

The same may be expressed in syllogistic form. — The knowledge of 
the self — the matter under dispute — is dependent upon the cognition of 
objects, because it is knowledge of the self, like the knowledge of self 


162. Even those who think that the self is cognised in deep sleep admit that 
its caste, dress and the like are not cognised then, but are apprehended from a 
consideration of the state of the person on waking. Similarly, it could be said 
that the cognition ‘ I slept soundly ’ does not point to a knowledge existing at the 
time of sleep, but is based on a consideration of the condition of the body, senses, 
etc., at the time of waking. 

163. Vydsa Bhdsya on Yoga^Sutra I. 10 and Vacaspati Misra’s tika thereon deal 
with the question whether nidrd must rank as a vrtti alongside of praindna and 
viparyaya. 

164. Patahjala Yoga-Sutra I. 10. The translation of this sutra is based on 

Vacaspati Misra's See also Nagoji Bhatta’s Yoga-Sutra-^Vriti. 
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found in one who is awake.^^**''* Knowledge is an occasional quality ; for 
it is a specific quality of the self, like pleasure and so on. It cannot be 
maintained that pleasure, pain and the like are not the qualities of the 
self ; for, while they are not known to have any other basis, they shine 
forth as residing in the same substrate wherein self-consciousness re- 
sides ; as knowledge and the like (which are not known to have any 
other substrate than the self and which are known to dwell in the self 
(e.g., we may say ' I am happy ’) , 


Those who have understood the true nature of the soul declare 
that consciousness is an innate quality of the soul ; for, it is a quality 
dependent on the soul itself ; just as illumination is an innate quality 
of light. Apart from being the substrate of consciousness, the self has 
no other form. That which is devoid of consciousness cannot be the 
soul, as in the case of the pot and the like. It cannot be said that the 
soul becomes a soul by virtue of its capacity to know ; for, (if that were 
so) in the state of release, it would have to perish. For in the systems 
of Kanada and Gautama release consists in the total annihilation of all 
special qualities of the soul, such as, intelligence, pleasure and pain. 
There is no warrant to declare that a substance, which alto- 
gether fails to produce its effect, possesses the capacity of producing it. 


165. Just as the consciousness of the self found in waking is dependent upon 
the cognition of objects, even so, in sleep also the consciousness of self must de- 
pend on the cognition of objects. But as there is no knowledge of objects then, 
there cannot be consciousness of the self. 
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^ I ^ra; i %ft^: ; sr- 

^■3'?RTR: I ^ fl RIRI I ^ 

^^R5R>T5FRT3*rRr^ qT^^qiTHW: I sr^2?^sfq R^rffi $rFcf- 

R ^ I ^ RRFRTqiFRt^^ q^I^Frf I ^ ff 

5fFqif«i^ qj^qsRSRiT srr I 
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1. atunrWTWoR^ 8«kT^«ra?ir«r*RWT^f<n5^?^rgs*TTOi^ »it- 

ftTOnrarf^ iTTw: I 

2. 5!^nRiifiT?T?«iT«T5i?in5gmraiq, I 





I m ^^m ?Tfr(?Ti?TT) %i:, ^«iif^ 

?RT^«T?rfrJRT^ rT^ I ^- 

JTrJTf^^ ^ lf^ %5r ; ‘3T?^2i52if^^m|oira; i ^et^tsr^ 

t I «^^Rr3JTi?inT%: i 5f«irf^(l|)— 

^rr^n^^Rr^qsTiJi^ i 

aTpf«m .... [^] ?Rqq qf)^ f^«I??: II 

JT =^r3TO ?riRi ^v^^^^ ■, 

m I 

1^ t I ?!.... [=^ ^Tt]^r 3T?I1^»^^ 

’PT^^ 1 ^JT?5R2J«fT(^r)3^^l*m RR%^: ^if^(^3af%)^3*T^- 

*T^ rRj R5nft^ I 

(^) I 5^1 

5?3Tfiq; I aRq;^5JT5f^ =3[r3^1^S^JT^OTfq[^fWIJIPT 


1. S|S?T^% — B 

nmewT? I 




2. — «ig?Ta[?^if^^:^!J5^sfq JBwf^crToiigffiswrstft# 

^ ?Tiajiwtrinjj5>s3;ft^^ ^rw; | 





m k 

%s^qjf5'JiT?rr<T«^ ; 2i«ir i 

3 JT I 3T^s5ri?E®r»f1s5r ^qsqf^f^^fjffJTT- 

*1^ I ^T =^ 

srr's^T’?; 2fr|- 

qtclTf^^5'T'T%: 1 ^ s^T^IR- 

ilNt m, ?1«IT K^raF Sfr^lT^ I 5 ^ ^W^ff!!?!: I 

^ f5wr5rmljrc5rrci: i 

iR5rafji2T^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^2lf5[JI^I R3(?T)!5??^ II 

?T%JlSf5fiT?a5^^«lI^?T^clW^^I 3TJl^sifq^nifl%qqF^^M^IiWI?IWTir 
ffiqir: 1 3Tf^ ^ f^^^Tg»T^^*T^(0W)- 

%55RiTl=sr^ (1 3) ^^rgiT^^T^r 

I 

JTJRR5i%*n^ II 

^ ^ RTC^ II 


1. firNim: — ^n?:, ^ ff 



wg«ff mt 


l3?rr g^lf^iTT fj^q^rffTif^^^Tfi i fmwiqt fl fr^rr^^^i^inirr 

. fTiifq ^^sffsra^^ f^q2j?rJi^i>q; srq;i?r ^r^wRsr^iif 
I fR, I 

¥1#— q^^?i%5J^oT5zisriR4lR^(!q;) ?Rq«r^ ^ i ^ 

^fJfRI'qlJTqqjr^RR^'R^t^ziT^ , SDigfoi^^ZqST^'^Jlt ^r ^ ; 

5nq^ fn# ^ «rif ^?2(r^q5ET^f^5[^?rir!; i ^ RF^T^oR^T^ir^^M^r- 
JTRf^'ir !T[^5rMTR(^;) %f^f^':2j^ 1 ^^rgqq^^^^^T i 

?Titqn5*)if^iq;ns[*r? ^ %5r; i ^rrfl^^r^'^w ^r^rr^d^oirs- 

^^: I 2«iJT3q5F)TR^arTir?^5 ^Thrf^qjRm 
fq^^>ir ^gsqji; i f^qqRf%vrfRqq;rafMq[^WT«?i35?T^^TR^^- 

sR3^: I flqiif^q^oTTH^^q 5nqr^rfg[qqR»TJi fr^TL 
i ^ ^ ^Rrqifl^K?^) 

»TreR^ M Pr^ f^q??f^qfzriq[cfT)if^[^ ) ^ R 

=srwq^^q«i3*ir ^r^f^rlgi:, ^^q^TRiRJTH?r3fl^r?5r5r^3Tf?ci»TWTO- 
f^qif^qjwpR^ii^TTraf 1 ^ if3»i?r3[STici; irR^TRiir^qj 1 

2. ^ot ^q5rsfri5if^q?r^ i <?w w?5pr ainfoir^^ fc 

afiRis^ftoi 5*rre5i^ig*Ti«HiT% 1 



^ ^^>JiTf^iTh^r (f^; m- 

tP[); ^ JTTHiTTJIc^sf^ ^1 f% *TW^ ^ ^TOFT^IJlt 

I Sf f| fW I 

I 3lT^*Tr 3 JTrif: I JT 1^- 

m I m f^%: I aiM- 

?l^ ^ ) ^ 

8R<TJI: I ^1 ^ I ^^m- 

RRffr^^ffrf^ ^ I w^] 

I f| ‘ STlf^^^t: ’ ^ %^^U 

f^^kra; i rJi?5*ir?irf>T?^gqT ^fR'PRRR; i m- 

k I 3 ‘f^r JT5ft^r>T^?T[^- 

ai^q^ — 


?I^*llS«l^^ff|;: (m WJTfssq^:) qafjj^: I 

m II 

m k qqqjqtssq^^- 

f^oi ’^f5Tor^si^T#l^Wl^ ^ ; m 3[k[^ I 


1. } f%<?^nTi: I 

2. I 





Wi ^ ^^RJTfomt=^^^qq%: i ‘ ^^J 5 3 Rfrmr- 

^[iTt=q?^^HTrwii?qqf^qT3q5r^ q^Jir^^rq^if^ 1 %M[fq ^- 

2 ^i%3 ^sqrfq ^ ^rq^T ; q^r^F^- 

qf^q7r^qj7l=q{^3f^^T?^fi^q?qf5qFFq 1 m =qi?qqq5^q^r?q^^qrq5r 

• • 

^rfq q q^qTqf^?qqqR^rq?i^qqqq^q^ 1 m =q qf^qrqj^^rqt ^rfq- 
3f^qjqqq^=q^^qi fq^qfq qT?Rrq?q^qrq^^ 1 sFqqr^qqf^qqw^q 

?Tqfqqqq^^gi 3 [(q)fq qw^TT^qr^qs^ 1 f| ‘ 3^- 

qiqfqTcqq;’^ q^T?^ I q^iqfq gifqqqq g^^^qfqifq^qfqrgq- 

fq^rq^ 1 qg qq q^qfif^H qr, qf^g^q qqrqlqrq- 
q^qrqq; I sT^qqr ^qrq^qif^ qqrqtqgqqqqwff^^ ^ , qqq qjq 3^^ q 
qq^qqiqlqqgqq; 1 q f| s^qqi^qqrqqffq qqqfqf^ 1 fqf^ 3 fiqrqrqr- 
^ q3Tqtq3qqrqT"qsfq q«n33qTqitqr«ftqq[3 1 qff qr^qqq^q 3 
qjqwqqff^ ; ®ifq^iqrqj q ^qtqqrq .... [fq] fqWq'iqf^^ 
q^fsT^lq: •, qqr q^qi^r^q^q 1 ^rqqr ^qmsfq qq^r^qrq^qrq^^q- 
^Fqqq^M qqi333: qaiTfgjqi^qqr^ 1 arqrqi fl q^s^q^q^qq! 3^333: 1 
q«iRqf^#q?iq[3qR'q qrfq(^qTq)qqr fqqjqcq^ Mqqq^ 1 qqr- 

qqrq^qxqFqt ^sfq qiq^qr fq^qoT(3^q ^) 3,^q33qfqT- 

qrq^q q«iFqf^^f^(qr f^qjqqq qqr q^iq^q, q^T qjqqMqFqrq^firf^ i 
aiq qq qffjftqq;— qqr f^iql 3^ qqf^ qqr q^rq^q^qr^qf^ 

q^^^ ; ^qifMtq'q^ qiqq5[qrqr3 1 q^gq ‘ ^q^ qrr^ 3^qfq^qr'33 
131^ qi^ fqq3 3:^?qrf^ ’ |fq q^^: 1 q q ^qrqqj^g^r^rqqqqfqf^ 
3^53 ; fqrq^'^qiq^ q%3iqqwT3 1 q^qrf^qrq^qrg^rqqfq 1 q q q^- 
^ *#3^r3^'^qq^ ^ I ®Tq^3r!Rq- 

s^qq^f^ 3 TFqr ^qq>Rr ^qr^^ 1 ^q fl f q3qr^sfq qs^ qqfq 1 

12 





3TcT ^ I 55C??Tr«I- 

q^sjli rTf?#R^'7fTr3<T'^%: I 3TR>l^tIf RT?T*ir 

5T^r5r(5rr)5qf^^ ci5?:rf^^R i 

5% «ft?:mr33nT?r^?«n:^?iTfW»ftsrsT^qsftqw- 
^Tf|f 

sfmigsiT^ ^- 

aq;TW^«ig«q: i 





5rp^JTr»rr<KTf^g| fjRi^r ii 
^3 3 TT 3 »Trf^f%»iJ?T^sf^ ^^^- 

JT t f^firalTT^rl^ argtTR 

I srf^r?T^ i aigqr^- 

^sf^ JTPTr«ir«^ I 

— 3iT3<TrJTRTfjp:|(«*d3) I ; sfllsT^f- 

sfFi: I 


q^sq ll 

^ f| 5 I 5 ?sTIJTM q qf^gT 1 

“ t’^fq^qqr^ i w ( qf^^rq^siRr^tH qfq. 

qT^afjqRqifq^ ; arqr^qrf^^q^qra; ^^qrqrq^qRsTqr^T^qqrqkr^ i 

q[q5^qf^w%3qq^: i =q ^^rr^qq^r^R- 

ffRq^q^: I 3i?i^ =q ^gj^i'^qRrJi^qrqqqjr^: ” f^qr^rsqRsrr^q 

qrf^^T^^Tl '^q qjqjft*^ qqi'q ^#3: ? q Iqrqmqr^ ^r^: ■, 
^q^qqr 3 qTqtq 5 ftq^(^) q^^qiq: 1 ^3 « 3 ‘^qf%q^f^s 3 qH?ir^^qrfq 

qiqqjqqf^rqqqq^sq^ 511^1^ sR^q^qq 1 siq qq 





ri^^sfl^sgiTR^zf ^iJi ^rp^i^i; i ff ^i^igpTR wr ^ 
^T^^JTRsrfl^JTf^55^5r^qff^^rfirf^ ^qq 5iq;?Rq 5IRRq q[Hqq[ 5qq%- 
|q I ’ qr i^if^r’ i swruTRi^qf^- 

gxT5qr?Tfq§q: , 1 ^ f^RTJTT f| fq^Tq^^irwraTO 

'T?^'^?r^rf^5rKiq^qRf«cf5q^qkql%Iiq; | q =q ^qqt^^sfq ^q- 
^pqRR q^ffii^qq qf 5iqq*5[ ; i q^qr =qr3qf- 

qr’^tqRif^qiqql t Rg^NRR^qqf^ i 

q ^ qRqqjgqrf^^'ij^q^ qgqqRfqqRRsqrqrq^q'tq qrqpq 
^qff^ ^qq: qrqpqq^qq^: ?fq ; srrgqrfq^sfq qf^qq^ ^qfq^qRr srfq- 
^qjq; ; srqqifqq^sfq qq^q^q ‘ qqRqR^Tcqrcq ’ r^qrfq^^q^ q^rf^q- 
^qrq i q q^qR^r^^ i arq: '^'fqj qq qq^: i 

qq =q qf^q=q^ qq!q^:-q|^^q I qq Rqiqr- 

qp^fqdfqfq^q^ q ^:-, f^q^q^q fq^qrgfRf^qqRra; , qsiqqoi%rq^- 
qm I qq qRFq^sgqRqqqrq qq q^q qqjsqiq | q f| qf^f|qqf^3 
qq?iR^q 1 q t fq^q^qR^Rl: l e q fqqf^^sfq" % 

53?Tr^q I qrRjq^^q q^r?» f% ^q^qsg^qrqq-^^qrqq ? 

(qi^qr^q) (q l^q) i qqf^-aiqfqf^sqgqH q WJiFqRjqR^, ^ 
g qfqf^qi^^l arq^qf^R^RTqFq^r^ ?fq i q %q55qqRs% 

q3f%, g f^q^-fqRRK^^ I qi^qrfiiqmrgqR^^qRqi 

1. qqtsRii ‘ ff ' qspifa ^'Trfgqi^tqn^T^gq^q^ 

?na^T8?W5Jr^i? — ^ I 

2. a5^rf?RiiiH%#P5qJ|qig, h siqron?cr?tif^fgT^3tfir?qqif— 

3. B* !• 8. 29. 

4. fB<?%oitsifrtw. qr. 



I ^ =qT3^T#sf^ STTiTFlf^: I 

5T4t^q#(^>«Rigm!Tf^onj: i 

3f^: — I fe:, 

1 I ^ ^ 

oiqjsf^rf^ 3^; ^h i ei^irs^rq^S %3^- 

q^qq^?qifq^q<JTfqte^i qf^ sTs^Tq^RT^i ^ 

(^)qif^q^ ; ^«irf^ er^qsqrrq^^^q^ ^quig^rr^?? 

%ct5 q^3qrfq^^%rqq i m. ^Tp'qsqrqq?; f ^?j;i 
q q 5rqqf^?q5qrfq:; qjrqqj^^q ^qqq q^^qq^qra; i q q fqqr- 
qtq^q^^ ^qf^qgqrfq: ; ^qqqrf^qqRqra: i ^r^q q f^qqr>q- 
qq^qsq^qlqtq^qr^ql^q^q^'qiq; q^qfqrqi'q^qtqtq^q^qiqll^Tf^j^- 

p^qq^iq; I 3i^qq:rqqt f| qjf^q^fiR: q^q^rtq f^qq ^q^fqfq f^- 
^^q?Tq| I q^ ^lORqr f^q^, qqifq f| q q5|; sRq^q^j^q;, ^r^qr^ 3 
qqi^sq |Tq qisfq q fq^”^ 1 


1. 'f^sfq ii9Eni??rtoi ?n«rf%a^ ?Tfq ?Ti'i*T5mc«Tf^f%«^ ?tt. 

«nfq^^f%?^flf»ti?T?vr9ri??Ti'iqi3iTiq??^q. I ?ra q^sfq ^TK^-q^T^qi^qaiJs^T- 

^iRf??n«ii«Tiq5B i?q ^rarftfa iftqrRi: i ?ra g n ?Tr«T- 
f^aq:, rw S9i%q m^rsqiq^ lgR% ?ra q^sqq^^fqqtqafqf^s^q qrwr- 
ariqajq frmianq^twa ?m qrf5i?q)^iqq <qif^ ^r%si^ ffq qifq i 

2. ^riqq^ifq q8j*qq?3g^far5)qafq%B?^ ^qr^, ?nvRi- 

aTna?qiq«n>q qqTf^iq^rfirafq qafqg %q^ I 

8. fqqei(^qHq TtTqifqq^^ q^sfq ^itqt^qqsqiqeRsjif^lt; i 



^ 3qg[rqif^ ^ri^ril^ijd 

^...[^ ^] ^ «f#ra: ; rmRqmm?? i 

'O 

JR^ %qr3T55f5^^rN^ ^ r^ ^ 3Tr^ ? 3T^sqJT5qrq^(5f;)«nTf^^: 

T^km 5fri^ I 

3I!«l ’, 

^T*^ra:, ^irgJTr^JT I ^i?3fTRT^:, =^r5??r- 

^ s^ffq^ ^qqjf^oi ^ qisigqif^: ? 

arfq =q Jirq f[JT^^qk?T^mR:, fmr^ar 

w^oTFftf^ qj^ ^qpTo^rqqj^qPrfq %j; ; ^s?5^ i q;r^^q^ 

qjRon^^ I qm ^ ?^ri 

I =qrgHH; ^ g # %j;, e q^? 

5T ^Trqfi[q%^irRfq^qf^^ ^Rqrl^^qrqrgjTRig i Rfqsqnq; fl qrwj; i 
^ =qrf^5T#; 3TT«l^lf^^ 1 %7T ; 

fqq^^I^q^^lfq^^^?^ i m. Rq^- 

q5?qrfT[^ ^r^gqsftfq ^^(^)- 

^ f^SJ^ I ^^q«I I 3RlcI^^qi%^ q?^q 

^ ^ =q qr (sqr)f^ STHqqt^ f% f^qfq^q: q^'^qfa ? I 

^^qfq^: qf^ IgssipT^qi^q^;, f^qiqra ^f^RR^Rq ? sqfqcpp:^ 
RRqqr^sfq q^cRq i sqrq^FrRqfq^^q irfq ?R?r[q^sfq 


1. ?Rftr% ^:. 





W^#RTI 3 »IH %^ 1 

( 3T8| ^cffSToJff'f^f q q^ ^ JT^Jj; , 

3TTir^5iT^qif^te^qtfi; i 5qrqq^ri%^^^'jrERq3JTM(^) 

• • 

^ ^ ; 3 Ti«piTf^^?qT 3, 1 ^rr i M 

^wp 4% 5f(t?r5i?2r^wif^^2Tr^q^iTtsf3 ,- ^rlsf^ ^ 3tr:i f^qDi|zf?:q...[^ 
3i^ir^2T 1 =?FfT^T^^- 

^^?2f...[^2ir?TTqr]3l^r^^^*Tfq | 

*Tr?Tl3[r#^ ^r (=srT)3iTrf^^ i 

ci«# ? %f^q 5 rqrf^q?if>i^q; 3 qr^^:ftf^ ^ ; 

q^JTP^ferf^JTl^^^TT^T^q^R^f^ %! ; qwioqr- 

5fJR>JTf»TRT^^0T[^JRq ^- 

^ I 




II 


1 . fSjfTftfir qrarwwt: 





^ ^ m'. i 

^ Jl^JT5?T^9-?f^: II 

^ 2I?fr?ir^TR»TT, 

^ ^r I m 5T R«1»T: ^7: ; q^^uR- 

52TRRf^^%5r5R»TJT: (^■i)'T?^r5<T^^f^[c]^ | fROfRJTRilEr 
^ I f% 3^T: «F>R«If2T IRT^^^^s^irTR: I 

wi (5) I ?r fi ^rl 

(? I 31^: m'^ sif^^T- 

f^:, \^' ?ER^2? 

I 3T^ I 

?Rrf^ f% wm ^^rlsg^^JTT^ci^r'TR^Tr, ^^- 

? JT ^q^rf^:qq% jR^qRFRs^iqR^r 

R5# q>[?Tkq^2^^5T m ?st-^ ^«irRqfRf|jl^R[ i ^i^fq 

??Rq5teR ^T^nft5q3n?|^, ^^fq ^ l q R 

^qqi^Rq ^TRq^qfqf^ q^qq; q^^rfq tfi^rq^q 
q5qrqqt=q^q?qf^qr?iRq^rfra:i ^qrqfr^sRqqqRf^f qr^rq^qr^qf^l^ 
%?r; 3T?^^wqra;, sqqqrqrqqsRqR, sRspq^qrsiqqrqf^rfq i 
iqpq’TR^ q^q: qj^^iiqrqfq qf^srf^qi qqr^iqoii^ i m. 'i^qsrq^ 

q^f^ %iiq^ ^TPR q^ f^5[5r% ; q«rrf^ qRqqrf^^;, ?T^qii^ 
q^q qq^ qf^^iR^lq^qq!^ I^5^^q?nqiq: i qqr q f^f q^ 


1- ^«T%m OTV^i^qeq^:. 



^^5^^ ; 2R5iif^gqf^it|^rf^i5rci; i 
f^=5^f^>^i f^ri^rsf^F; I 

3T«i 3?gF2t 2i?T[f^%zR?gf^ri[^oi fk 

^ a^giJ?1<Tq^^ ?rq;^^qqf^ ^^riti; i 

3t^ — qjqqfq 

^qq5?q^;2?p:q i gq f| qj^qgf^cT, cn^^^wTgfPT^- 

qi^gggqjrR^ifg ’ ^ i g ^ cigT?gg?3>oi f^qrqr 
q^gi^<ii ?i^cq%^5q'^%: I g =g qgisg^q qjR'JiF^^qigRirgfg fqqf^^q; i 
?f|q;i^iqRoi^q qg ^^qdsqr^r^i: i f^qi| 330 T^qgfHH?lqT?i^^q^:i 
3fqr?gif^gf^ qRR^^q:, m ; m i q =g Rr^[^»?qr^^- 

^Fgqfq, 3Tsgg[RT?w'ji I g ^ gfitgr?! qj^q^ q«i[^»^?[- 

giTTg^ qi^ ; q«iRfq qi^ ^n^rqfqq^i i qqifq q^cq^, 
^rllq ^ q qjqcq^ i 

srq 3Tfg^q qVrr^^ qj^qqq; ; q f| ^rnlRsq ^^^Wq^qqiq'q 
f^af^ ; qqR^ q^q tq^qqloqjf^q^F^Fsi (^) | q fq^aira^- 
fqcq;55r qf^tfq i qqi^qql: q5i^qjr?'qqrq«fr?q^ri%qjiRqr^qqri^ciqt- 
qsqq^qtqqji^^qs^f^q^^q q q^q r^^qr?g q^'^, q i^qiqrql^qqr 

ffq ; ®T^ |q^ I qqfcq’^qff^qj^^ ^q^q^q^q ^q i arf^ q fqf^- 
^^Mqt=qT%qTf^cq%^FiT;f;^( ^#q>>g^?rqT3iq^ fqqrqj[fi?q[q'q55fq^^r 

1. 6-2-13 

2. “fHw fq>B?Rjs?f” ffiTr^few»?jR?ra% P. 34 





fr^cT I %Jiq^r^sT ? i ^ 

?T^Tlf^r5IJinTlTq%: I =?[ W^TT^flf^:, ct^?? 
M-^cI *3;^^ ^^Tjf gTfjq; | ^IS^sqPTRr'J^if^f^f^'T^ ^fJTJT?^r- 

I 3T^TfH|iTl^?|lI^=s^3[JI^^lfq’^^^^Fi^nJTJTlloT ?Tfe^^'7q%: f^T- 
iTS¥R?«F'7Ji??r 1 3T'^r i q«ir Ir^^r 

5T f^qrfq^q^ f^5^- 

?TiTiqq%^ 3^f^ l sm SRIiT:— 

f^qf^q% q;il ^ f^qr^gotF^^rgqrq^, ^ ^qrl35^?i f^?rq;[^^^qra: , 
i qqgqf^q-^rM gr^qrf^- 

qj^oi: q^q^^ir I 

I^FFifi^qsfq q^qrgqr^ g^q^^R^rq- 

gqffiqf^ ^51 I fqvqi^rr^vf^Rr^mr^oq ^T^Rg I 

^f^qRRRiqr: q^i^^RT fq3R«i ; rT^nTqm (#) 

^|5r ?iqrJRi ^ ^ ^ g ?ni%? 

^ =qR qrq; i ^^#5 ^ iJif^ (qjrfq) q^RR^^or q^f. 

^ f55T^ ^^^Hlq^r^qsRarfqrqcq^dlf^ gl^qtrfjg I Rig(«?)(5r) 

qjRr^R^^qlq^ ^ mi i ^fRRt=q^?qr?^r- 

fqqqRM ^qf (?!) %?t ; '^RTR^sqrqRqqiwsq' * -[s^r^] 

^^rfq %5 I^^rris-r:; qRR^qrfq ^;(t^TW- 


1. sr^^^rra: — f^ra^9W^^^'g^?^^If^I f^srairi^BR iR^, %gi^i^- 

»Traiq5T|i^?TBreHflft *T ^*115^ I %BI?T^5| >9 f^I^sfq 5I^‘ ^I%- 

I 



ITT?: 

f% qj ?Tf^r#s[^ i 

^rq%q i q^wr^ i gqi^f^rq- 

qrqqrq^ i Rr^f^rqgrqqrq^ sqF^qqiq fk i 

qlqtqRkqk:— “ q^q^^^ikftqrqi ^Rltf^q^qR^r ” i 

qq^ q^kiqif^ %r ^qiq;; qq'^qq'^Rqq^qmqqrf^- 

^F^qjiqr: f^qrqrker^qwk: i srqqqrfqq^Roi^q^q =q qqqfrkqq^onnqrqf^- 
1 ^qkqr«?qf'qiq?nq[qqfqqT ^rq=^(t{^qqq^: i mj q=5^k- 
qjsflqqijqi^q fqjg ^m^ 1 qqgfq q^qfoqr?T%rqq^^k^VqT% % ; 
qqjfq i^qqf^s'qfj^jirqqkq^qqr ^^krqqqkq ^gT3^q^^qq%: i k ^qf^- 
^qjf^dRqqrqr fqqqjHi^ fqfq^ikqi^q ^gr?^q■^qq. i 

q5«i^^3 fq^'iqr^fqfq:q%qq^qqR; ; ^ m qrkq qqi'q 
q^qrq: i m fqqr q^ q^q^ kqq^qq^qr qfq’^q^fq %j: , qqr gprfqfq m i 
qqiirfgk^r^qq^J^ i ^rqkqq^qq q^ ?g ?fq q^q qqrjfqi^^q'lq f| ^q>- 
q^ft ) q5«i^cr(g q)^q^q kqqfqqrt ^Tq^qgsqq |fq f^Rqq; i q qrq^f r- 
q^q fqqqqiqa^ qf^ qRTFqrqrf^q5^oqqi%DT fqfqqq^rfq q?q^q kqqsqq- 
^ qi=5qq; ; srfqqq^q i qqqjr^ikq fqqq ; ar^qr^ 
5T»?5FqqniTkq q^%t: 1 q^qqqjqr^q qrfqq^m |fq ^^- 


1. ^i. #. 'i'S. 



? I srfq ^ ?Tnpftf5Jr ^^- 

sqg^sir, w ^ ^ ?Ror5orr*n%f^ snrr?^ 

t H%[JTTJTt ^ JTf^r i 

^ f^Rq^ qqr^T^qifq q f^qqsqq^^ ^ ? r 

fqqqqfqo^ qq?Ttsf^ ^qrf^f^ ^ q^^qq%: I ^>^f?T- 

qq^q^qrfq ^qrqrqq^rsra i srssf^q^qi^qrf^ q ^ ; siil 

fiT^qq^rsra: i ^ ^ qqrow%, t'ij^q^JFn^ifq 

?RWqf^*iJT^>q%: I 


qqf^— ^iqWqq^sqrf^, qsnqq joif:, 
qjqff^ q|qq;r^s^qqjr^q^T; ^qtf%cfq»Rqq%q;?^JT^^fq^q^ ^qq- 
^ =qr€5 ^ ^J, ?r ^ Rf^qjqf^ i ^q|q ^%^ qqqki- 

qf%q%q[f^f^ i ^ fl qj{urrq;^>wr55^: ^^rfjnqi 
qi5r;q55^ f^q5q55qirrJn^3[M^q5q555qqq^qfq qj^qf^is^^riT- 
^\ I q;?q^ qr ^t^^^Trq«qfenT«:^ql^f55*q: ^ ? q^fq f| 

^qqrqR^q?W3qqfgq%qr^ i ^if^— 

Rfqqqj^qifon f^qr ^qf^q: i 

<i 

3i?5q?q^^qRM^ qqqf^ ^ II 

qjqqj^q'q;^ q ^rtq qqi'Jif^f^ ii qwr%qqRt %qqTf^%qfqi^ 
q5T®Rqfqfq, q^^qq q^q^;; srfqgR^filq ^ wqi^i 
q ^ qqrfq mrqf^rqrgqiqfq^qjq; i 


q^q wqi^qf^q»^q%R'^qqF=^ ^ ifq =q sR^q^q; i inqr^- 
q^q^q^Rq^qra: i wfeqqi^iq ^fTq^s%?ffR%RqRi; i ^ 



f% JT ii 


I ^i\ 

5p«iiT52?Rf>^?q5nR sfe: I ^JsqrT^ 

%i;, IT ??Rq ff^ srrw- 

STfcITSiTTJIf^flf^^ JT^^lf^iT ^ ^5iq: i 

RSr^^tiT: STTfTT^r^sfq ^ m Hif f^m-. SR^T: STf^Tr^rf^S 

I aTJTT^I^: RT^: I ?^«Tr ^TRRrR^RRR^ra: 1 

ar^ %i;— R; ^tI^rtrot fir^- 

Ir^R^RT^ I ^RigiRTRRl^R^RT^ RRtRf^ RI^TR^Rf^TTRfRf^: I R % 
f^R^SRRT ?SRroiT ^RrR‘5FRl pJ: I RRfR R^R:— RJT?^ fR^RT ^RT:, 
Rf^ ?5R^RTR: RJRf^fR I fRig RR^RRIRR^RRIOTT^lRRlf^r- 
g:^R: I q:R RIRff^RJRfR R’RiRRT^-e^Rr R^(«IR) RTRff^^: RR^^S^g- 
^ I h^— 

R^R«I RRRTR^R R;|5r1rR I 
SRm^l RR^RIR f^RR: RR^RRSTR: 11 

RR RIR fROTRRTtfR ; R^RJR; 1 RT^RRIRfRR^RrRR^R^- 

ten^rfRR^RRrRRRRlf^ ^R^RTR: 1 RRtR^ Rf^R^^sf^ R RR^:, 
RRTf^ m Rl^R^R RTf5[fRRf^^^RR;R5RTr^RTR'^RTRRRR R^R fRR^- 
%ftRRTRRr^^^R fRRR; | RRRR (Rl)RIRRRRTf^ l^fRRf^Rf^ft^ R^RT- 
RTRR^rI^ RRjSRT | ^ Rid R RT^RRmoirf^ SR:, R^T^kfg 

R|SR ^ MRIR; I srdSR ^Rf^RIRRf^ ^ , f^(ldtR RTR^dd- 





I Jig q (JTJ^Jirg) (fT?q^ cIt^)%cit2it (?n«2i) 52ir<m«Tr5rr- 

I Ji ^ ^ ; ?ijt5j?t- 

'T^Irq^JrRJlf^l^: | g 5Jlrf^JTI5r%cq^^ S^rtSTiTffq- 

si?r5ffrl I ^ ^^IJr^TT^ITcI I 

^ sftRsqfrrf^ 

5lft^5T;q^ q^JigjTi^ ^ | ; qjJsTjq^^ 

;^ft^5r;q^gqif^lR^q|cI fq^q^qq Ig^qig | 5T;q^5l^qigqi^qiqcqrc][ I q ^ 

?Tq>4q5f^Rq^qrqq^:, qjj^T^qjqqmf^ ; terr-^^i^rqqwrc!: ,• q5|3i;q- 

ftfq I 31^ 5ftqqi|q5?q^(lf^q^qi^q^^q qjfjqqj^q^^^glq^^qqisqifaRfq 
jf 5>: I q =qm 5T;qqi(^qf)^3^f^^ 1 

fqj ^qqifq q f^q^ ? ^qqrfq r% q>tq?qfiim qfq^R^ i q f| 

q^jq^qpqifr ^q[v:q^q f^qf^qg , q^|q li^^qiwtfwq; I qqr=qr%r^qq- 

^T^iq; I qqf q qq l3>q sqrq^sfqqq:, q:qq^qrfq^rq qqst^^q 

^^?fq%5 qq sqrrqi^'^q^ i qq ^i^^qiwRqqqsqrf^q^t f^qlqsqff^q#! 
qr I jqiqf^jqrqi qqq^qj^q g^: | qji^^q q;i?niq]%OTff^ qf^qi^l- 
^qra: i ^fff^qRqj^^if^^q zm qqqr^sgqqq: i fq^q^rqrf^ 
r^qjqT€iq< €l(^)^>^Tir:q|^fq q^q^^qq^q^sqTfqqwT^ifqgq; i m 

q =qq?q5raq-^qgq{5qi%qw li5qi%5ftq--*[q ^^qfiqr^Rlf^; 

q%^ 3q!i5qrfqqw: |fq i jr] qf^if^qqjl Hq%qiq^=5i^^^: | 

q^^Tq^R5qq^qrqqiqqfq3ftq^^qr-3i[rqq fl qqr Riq, i q q ^i^^if^qi 

q^Rl^f^: I 

q3 %qff^qjfiRqT^qi3^q 5T(tfT3R^^qrf^(?r)(qqq|)(qrqi)q;Rt 
^qq:, q% qqjq^ qqqq f ^ q^#Tr?mt^qff^q^qR 

^%«i M: t^qrfq^i^q^iWRiqnt I q^^^i^>qT3qrfqr^ qiift^- 





3Tf7 R (srr) q^jf5f=Ei^Tl^ 2 ?sit 

R I 3Rlf7 f| 5f^3TjiJ5[ I qg m T^ SfR^- 

iRfoT R^q5qrif%f^^'\ q«irfg[^'f'q ^fqqmmT% ^%ff^qNrfqR- 

5=sq| I SR i Rqf^qoi^qf^rfq ^ ; qRfq;^{gqr4fq'^qq\ 

srqRR, qr^qq ^qorRrli: i ^qifqft^ fqqf^qq, i 

srfq =q qr^^qrf^fq^iq: i ?r f| ^fi^qrqrqqrfiqqiort^qrqR^qr^ i 
^qrfq q^^qr^'jq ^qrf^mr ^fqqr^T; fq^qrf^qjrgqq^^qq^ q^q^g- 
qq^^qRfq; i qqr q qrf^qqs f^gq^g i qf^ q ^q, q^qqiqi^q; f^fe- 
^sRqgqrfqRf^? q^gqrfqRfqRRqf^qq^q q^ Rrq i q q qrqqf^^- 
^q gqqffRf^ qr^qg ; qfqqq5qq:qfq^qTqi^ q^gqqq: i srq g q^r^Rq i 
q^ qjqqjqqrqq q-^g(qqsq-^g)(qqqiq5^q q^g)qT^^'qq;, qrqq^iR^ 
^^qqqrqj^qqqq q-^gqffqq^q ?^Jtq !^q^; i ^ qi^q R^q|gqi q^ qy^q- 
^^qif|^qq|qi^qfq5iq ffq qrsqg ; ^qqq^q q%qqrqf^q[^{rqq?q- 
>T qp^qfq^qr^qig ; qq g q^qql^rqr[fqqrqr ? Jqil q rafe^qq^rg- 
qq sqiqqqRt qq q^q^‘qfqf^qqq?q^ 5 ^R^'jf!qTgqi^: qrqq 
q^q^qr R^qfqlj^qrf^^irqqq? ffq fq^qy; i 

srf^ q f^q^’lq f^^q qf^ qqtqqsR gqjg i qyqgq^ q^rq^g i 
srqfq^fRqqfqifq qq^^q^ f qi^^q^g qyql i qw^ qyrqqi^q q^^ql 
qfqgqlf^ i iq^qy q5rqRi=5^^q5:q^qftRr^^f^ gf^RRqqsrg i sTSRqsi 
qjf^q^^sgq^qlq:, ^ |gR ^q^qf^ sqq^qy 



too 

srrdk^^R ^m^JTsqrf^i ^ ^ ^?r ; ^t?i*T%?piRT 51^- 

5F2iRr^ I ff ff sR^f^, 5 i 

f^5[sif^ R«iJTiT?^'jr ^ R«R ^sr ^ (f^^) ^rr^sRRr- 

I 31^'^lq ?II^I=S'S0t3rR(?2?T) 

qw 5irq;^, \ ci^»r^ I 

ariR^orr^g^irr^DT 1 m: 

*T52IFqr^f^: I 5qf*r^?: sn3^: 1 3Tf%R ^ ^ 

^q^T: Jff^ I qRff^'^^Tf^|[: I m qRqs^TR- 

qRqf^ qR?rqRq>R^ ?i^^Ti^qrfTq%: 1 sr^. 

%q sm sqqt^ 1 

?fi'^ q5i^ |w q^ar ^rqjtqKqsqr#: qji^RRiff^sqr- 
m qtpqr I R^qiRq^q RqRRqsqrfERJ^'Ji |^q^ifTqf«|[: 1 
=q oqrRq^PRoi^qjqTfq: 1 ^ =qR R«R5qrT5p?q»j; , 

RiTFqR MwRq^Jtq fq^qrqR^qifq RR^qr^ri^q 5qRqf^l[: i f^* 
q^cftonf^ RRR^q^tf^dqra; i 

qg ^sq ^^q:? qf^ qJROFRRJZRqqRJi^ , ; ^r^fq^f^T- 

^rr: I ?iq1^?T^q5rqfe^^q ^^qrq^q qjRoiqrqrqiqsqicR^iRR i m 

1. ^^orfMhuTiq: ^?DRir»TTwnvrTWs?Tn^ sr «RRfh?ra «; ? sr 

qiqqsqqqjTO^ , i ?ra>« qqviT^ ibroi- 



5rT?: 


\o\ 

I ^ ; STHlcW- 

1 f| I ^|«l 

JiftriR f^5i^ I ^[^r?*TitoT\7T^: I 

f| I #r^r^mT^^r5i50^5r?q^^q?T|FIri; 1 q ^ 

^qrgq^Fqr^u^f: I ^i^tiqiqtqf^ ^^TOTT ^I'q^rra; I ?r ^ f^- 

• • 

ffqqq%5iq^qqfqvr^?TT^ ^qi^T^ ^ncqjf^^I^aif 

I 'Wqtq'T^: | f^qqrq^I^^OT^JT^- 

mm q^ROT^^ri^ SWTR^^qRH^qF? ^T^^[^^^^5qrf|%^cqq^-5. 
I 

q;^q 5rm^mpr«iTg?r?^^: i q?i^ ^qrf^ 5 

sqr'^^w^rr^^frf^^:^ i (^) ^qrf^f^ , ^^qjqt^qr sqrc^. 

f^t: I ?Tf^lr5Wr%'q I qg q qjRqjqq^q 

^q?qq5Rq;^qr#gr^ ^T^k^ 5fq^q»3[ i q^ 

qq^'qT)(%^)qT qq^ qqqqq lfq 

^r^qq; i q| q ^ \ q^^q^qr 3 ^qq^sgirf^gr^rf^^ 
qtrfiq; I 


qf^qqik qqf^— qf^ f^qff^ q#R, ?q?t^q5|q5^q ^qrq;, arf^^q^q. 
q>4q5q^q?T^q^^q%^|q5^ ^qif^^qRq; 1 5qr%«i JTFtq fq^. 
i^qr I qqqqr 


5TnTi«Tnfn^s«n<3T?^g^ 1 srif^ ^?^r4^riri?0TrRrf?^?i^(u^ | 

«T?oR!r^nft ^Twlq ?r?i 5ifi^; 1 

2. wq^iRi^nr^: 

3. ansBT^iiJs^irn^itq suftsw sT 

4. 
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^ ^^lorts^fTiT'q^ II 

^i)si\ 5IHDT^^I^3 '^mkr ^T[5RlTfi?I: II 

"^g zik'^oTcir |k I 

^gr 5 ??rfa'j;l%s 3 JT[JT 5 rr«i«fJr:, 3 
^ ^^fqjTr^^gfTm^frk^c^rikk 1 ^rqfg ^r^^^iifq ^iq^r- 
^^^2? ^ Jiff^r»TRkWk 

JTi^JTRsr?; 1 =^[griTFjr kgjff^gq^^TFi^irr?!- 

q;# grirpqg 1 ?? 5 r 

mr^ g rl^r Irq^^^m^org ; q!!lI-‘3Tf%ql gq;’ I k%%- 

g w>'a m ?s^i3Ti^k^k^>Dn3in^g 

I “ m qg m\ f| gqi^^iilsTR^- 

g? 41 ^^qwqtq^ fk g gfi f^%kk 1 

fig q;^ g gfi ? q^r q>qqk#;qqfq^q^^g qrqqT^ji^=q- 
r^ra^q 1 q3iRq[?i\iq-^qq^jq^i»Trq ^J q^^nT?^?qr«iq^qg 1 
m\ k— 

gqkqr^k ?rl fw^qq qqr^ | 

IsT^qr^qq^k^T II 


1. fir. g. ]. 2. 1 

2. f^. g. 1. 2. 2—3 
8- «wl«iftrw^r: i 



’TSRTt «9rr^*‘ 






VO 

m. T?T^?«Tmr§[siri^r^ fi ii 

^^m^f^^HfErf^qr^sfjlTiTrCTI =S( ?Tqsir3’7'T(^T)%, ^i 

^rl: q^I^«?^5iUC^^TROT q^l^qR F^R; 1 cl^r^tR^ ‘ I 

2 ‘sT^jpifq^ =q ^r3[«qk;’ ?qr^ i m '^q^i^q^sqic^qg^rikr q^rs?i- 
^f^f^ifif^q;^'ii;qRfq?'1'qrqrg: i 

5qF^2?('^irr) fq^»Trqr3[^, fq^qrqr^^qs^r^oi^j^. 

5qifeq[itq fq^qjR^q^ijk^Tfir IsTRqmfk-’ 1 ^^ifq ^ 

; RfT^mR^V^qRi; I m ^(0 ^fk^qqfk^ 

II 

^Tf^i^TR|^I^*l #T3[rqi35qqf?? 


1. W 3^# *f^qre; 
2 ti.. ift. (12-2-9) 




II sw: II 


II !OTt WI: II 

* 

II igfr>?T 5rT^'^ ii 

II aioomr^^^sn^q: II 

3TT^5?F[^2rrr^^i[^#^sfq 

I m ^ JTqr^ nr4!- 
sr^Rc^sf^ JTRr^rr^JT Jir4t^®?5T;q^(iT- 

^ ^^srnirl^fJTP^i mm^\ 

qqf^^qf?TRq>r qti- 

q^5T;q^rcf^?T^r^ t5a^^^^q^qff^qRrq^[qf^gf^qqifq#qqq5T^qTq^- 
q^qqW^^fgqj^^: 5^r5?q1q[3f^q^ qj^qq^qq; i ^"r- 

5 qifrq^i^^ qq^ ^fqqqpgl^ f^qrqqRlq t’ij>^[ \ 

cirqqif^ r^t: Rirqqqq;?q1qq%:i q:qg qsiq^^^qqtqfqqqqi^^ q qiqrqqr^g- 
T^qqfWqqqwiq=E^qqKq qjqcq^ | ^ g i5q^q^?qq^jqdt{[?iqf^q^: 

f. 'O 

5iR^qr3f^^qqrq f^q^ fRr i q^qr^^iiTr ^qtqR%[ i 
55^njnf^i^ q%r-qqqqqq>R'qqrqTf^qq q q>Fq qjw^qiq ii 

%f^^w?qrarNi[q^q ^s^'wqRrqr^'q^^ «qi^ ^R>q^qR i qq^oi- 



II 55^?orr^iT^r: ii 


(3) %f%^JiT=^fil«i[f^^f:, ^ROTf^f^ ef?rqf^5nj;i 

mm 5R2PT5rrf?i^dk^iRq%f^ 

|R»j; I m 55^2ir^^R>Jiiir#^q^ 

%t 3JR5f teJftjfjj; I i 

^R7^%qTf%: ^q^sifirf^ ^qicj; I m iTWT?T^ ^r3>T- 
T%; I 9Tfq ^ 5FI5g[^>^I3f |f%: | 

3ra«^ qw ^^'irrqr i ffqr q?r^qf^»RqjRR- 

cTqlq^sjff^^qafrq q«p?onf^qr qtBcfRq^q ^rrq^ I 

^qr ^R q^r^^: il ^ Rqq^f^ ff^ ^r^!:i ^>9 

^T I R =q qiqq^qfq^q 

^qf^’qq^^il=5'3q^^Rqin\ ovk: \ arf^ ^ qqr| ciRq^qrfq irwiq^- 

qif^Rfqf%: I q %qf%: qRgfqRqR55^oirq[ u^rf^f^q^mq: i ^ ^ 

fTqlq^s#qR qrrqWl3[qR: qRqSrf^q^fqj^^q qrf^: qr^qql^f^R^qR- 
oftqr Fqf^qkqKqr3qqqf^=Eq^ i q^r s^qr^qRq^^q^fqiqqr qRqqf- 
f^ftrRi wr #r: ^^qRorll^^ ii 

(4) ^ 3 qr^q i 5iqqi^ qRq%q ^s^iqRqwqRqrq^ 

1^3^)^ q?f^q 1 3R q^^ qrqq^^qiq^qrrq; q^qjkr- 

Vq q Rqqf^ i q^?3 qqrf^qjT ^qr: i qjqiq^ 

qrqqsi^qqns^ qiq5^>. ?raJr: (sqr^q^q) qw^ i qqrf^ qrfj^qRq^- 

i '® 

qf^q I 3iqi^ ^ (qrqqi^) w^ wq; i q =q qiwqq^ 



^frfR«T ^pEqjj; i irm^ Jisr'T^^iwqq^ri- 

^St?^: ^ 1 cI5<Tf^%: ^ 

^51 ^r I <Toft ‘ 55^iir2lT 55^orr2lT »J^rgTrj; * 

%fh I 5R2|^5f;-ei^5^0Tfqr: efqsfq ^Tf 

I 5^tiir^ 

(5) 3 ’TWm q?Jtf ^f^jqrqt ^^u\] I 

'>5 

^^R^»j; I m4 ffH mM R^ri 

I ^ =^ ^«fFfq^^ f^% JT g ^T 5if^: I ^r^- 

\a w 

iTfm sff JTg^nsfT ^ sf^ f^rf^T^q; i 

q 5 ?T <33 I 55^3fg3^ 55^ ! qWF'T'^^q q^^3- 

35^ ST^^F: 5133^?^ ^ q3?q^sf^ I ST^q^F R^qJFfq- 

3133^ 33»F^?3^q3: I 5F33i^-3 <^3 

VO C 

33?3: I 3^3r3^F3 3 ^3^3 ^%fi3^ 3 333^^F»^3f^3^ I 

f^«J 33[5F?333F3l<#F3r^3VT3t3: I 0:3^ 333fiT3F3r^sf^ 3ST3^Fj; ^3- 
^3?^3 ^#^33?l^ ^ II 

(b) 3^^Fi^: 5133T^^33t'#l^^ I 3SfF3T ^3: ^ 

3T33S?3^ qjfTT^ W3R3TfFF ^#3k^ I 33: 33 ^3r3r^^3I^33r33q%- 
3f^q?3Hq: I 33: ^<?33Ufr33rq: 53: 5r3333n3#: 1 33r 3 33rf33- 

fN3^3 ^: I 33: dkr^3^3: 1 3t^>T^35: 3lfT<T3’^: 33rC: I 

3 =3 3Rg[3 5r3333rfWf^3^l3;333I3T jft(3F3; WF33^r^33^% iTWF33il3 
H)^33lftf^ 3F^3: I N^?F3 3T^3W3^ 3T3^ 



u 


II II 


I JTffTT^^^i q^r^#sRt3T^^, q^T^q ^q#r- 

f^q?ft^^q^f)^qif I ^qRqj^^q iHpqr qsi'^^qqrOTFiq 

r. '’. 

^fs^qjqtqqtPt^: qqq ^ iwr^ q 

q^cq^ ii^^qrq; I qsrq^^^q^qrqqqTffqq q^qr?qi^^ 55r^rf^ 

q^ qrsqrqqif^Rt qqrq^sf^ i qt i^q? rq3i;^qf^qfq§[RT 
qq^orq; i qs’fq^ q sqis^qtq^qq^qfrqfq^^fqr^qjf^r^ q dt^rrgqrqqjq: i 
q =q qifrq^^qfqsqrq^'^^ ql^i^qq^^ q ^qrf^fq q^qq; i q?qq^- 
sqffqqtqqqi^q qt#q#qqq;^qf5q^qtqq%^qTf. i 

3iqqq[^qjfiq»^ I qjqqs^r qzm^qf^ qzqq^q ^ 
^qirn I qfq =q ^isq^qrgf^q^sR^qfqqj: qqqqr^^?q qq ffq; i 
q^q^3%: ‘ ^qRqfqlgft #: q 3 ^q ’ ^ I arq; ?qqqr^q^qfqq 
5rf^f^rf5q^ 1 q^r 55^'qrfq ariqqq^^rfqf^qf^qr ffq q i^q^ 1 

arf^ =q q'^qqrqr ^qqf^qq^q^qfq^qqKqfqfq 55?qf%; 1 qq q 
qf^^cq frqr q^q'qtqf^qfq^qq^qq 1 q^rqqrqt^qrgqf^qq^^ q 
qqiftqffqqffiqqi^ # qi^rf^qqqq^qqkrr^qrqqril ^r^q^qt q <Fqrq i q 
=q q^qqiqi qr^q^q^qrfqqiq^q^qrqq^w^qsgqifq^fq ^ qwr- 

(6) “ 5i5q5qiqT?3l I 

g 5i5q5qiTi?*wJTi5!h*r5^gq«ii siqnfq: ^ gfa- 

»i5t: sigilst q8?qg?T?f^ II 

“ g»5!ru53ii^ aijiTl ^f^sq a^ftiswra^ 1 

arfqlssff S?[q% qwi ^SfforiftRrqi %qi II 1 % 5Brsqa5I5JSqr?!qT^ m^- 
«*i?^i5iwnfi!qf%^8ir5lfq ar^qj^^q ^ssjunfii^ si^qspT?i fq^qq^ II 



I 3 Tf^ = 5 r arr^r^rf^^^T- 

3q^«#^^5rra: i ?wqm jt q^q^in^kq: i cRrr ^^ 

^’T^rr^T: qjTf^^itqqq ?i!55iTr^m^«?[|^ 

^qqqi^lq ^f^j^^qf«irf^^r^qr^ i jt =q q^q^r^rr qff^^r^q^fqqqrf?q- 

^TFqi^q^qqKqfqf^ sg^qf^: fql%q^ I M qiffq^^Rq^qq ffq ^ fqq^- 
srt^; I ^ ari^rdt^ 3ir^l^: q ?^q3[qRq^fqqq ^ q f^q^qq^- 
^q: I sg-^q^Jci^rqj^qqr^ q qf^q?qq q\^q^T% qr^qq; i fqn^qrqqj- 

qff^^qqf^qq^qi^^qr ^qq^qrq^^^^ql^f^qqffqqj^q^q^q q^teqq- 
fqqq^q^q 5 ^q q^qqq^qf^qfqqq^qrq^qqjfqffqg^^qrq; i q =q qf^qq- 
^q q qf^qj^qftqfMqqq^qqiqq i qir^qqr^qqqmqtq^qrf^q^q aqqjr- 
5 Tfq qjrf^q^qq^’^qq^qq: i arfq 5 qff^;q^qi^«if^fqqq^cr;j; 1 
#^qg ^oqqiqrqf^qqTqlqRqfqqq^qwqqf^^^tqq; 1 qqg fq^^rp- 
ife^rqqf'jqqf fq^iqq^^qirqfqfqqqrq q^^qq^qf^rsq q^qfqq^^ 1 qq^^- 

q[ q q qffqqnq^qq-^q #fq qi^qq 1 qfiq^q^q qgsq^ 1 

qq ^qqq^q q qi^ 1 qfqqi^q^qftq^ ^q q|^qri ^rqq^^q ar^q®- 

3TJT;q55vzT:?n5^rq: ffq ?qrq[q; I qq '?jTqqqRq^fqqqq%qT q^qqrqf- 
;qq^q: ^qrq: 1 m\^ q'^qqrqf q? ^q^q^[qq>rq 5 ^qf^ sg^q^q 
iflqr 1 qqr qf^ ^q; i^qq qqi^qf^qqql^oi qq^qqhR^qRq- 

^ q ^qrf^?3q>fq^ 11 

0 ) % =qq jftqfqqq: 5iqq%: ar^rqqR?^ q^orr 1 qr q qqiq#; 1 
qf iqqreSTfqT qqi| ^ ^ ^qqf?qq^^?^q ^#5T^q^ 1 qqpq 55^qr^- 
WRq>: qiqqrq: 1 ^ qq 5iqqR?qq^qf^fq^^t^ i^qilw: 1 qq 



II H 


sri^^r 3r^5^^'T^«if^'T3[r^ i ct«ih 

3T5I5F^«I%r^3I«F: I 

f%?FlsT4t52T7i?[%J!^q 5I§ 1%^' 

f^^q^iT^2Ifq%; | iTcfg iTffrT^f^5r^l5%: qf^fjcF | 

3Ffq =q 95^1 q^l^: f^qr=E^Rfjqf^^ qs[ffg?q^q II 

(8) f%qrf|q5f ci^s qf^qj^F^q 55^^^qr|; i m 

q%qRq5:qqr^^^ ^Ff^mrqrqf^sqrrq: i ^qr qf^qr^^qq^r ^ te- 

^ 3q?qr^=q?t!qq: i g^qr^qr^: g^qiqqq^qqql- 

sq^q q^rqq5?qr?qfq i qgq^qr^: ^qfqg^qqfq q^qp^ i 

qfqqfqqs^qiq q^fqqqqj^qq; i gijqi^^q^qfsrifi ^rs^g q^f^- 

q5rq qrf^q; I qffrq-;^q qt^^q^s^qiWlf^qqqjqrqf g^qr^- 

q;q q^q>: i q^fqq^q ^qq 9^rq€q;q: (qqrf^rr#^) qq?q: | 
qfrq^^q qqf^q: q^^^qqq^qrqt ^q-qfqqqr jqqq^Fq: qqlsrqj ^ 
qq=5q^ 1 qqr ^T5?^igf5qqr5ifqi^^fJi^^;q^q ifg^q g^?qr^- 


(7) aif^RSJTfl q^ q|«q 5iq^ q^i^ Sqqff q% | aifvrff^risqq- 

<TqT«r?i??*Tf qrqqi^: sssprq q?^ nftqi 5?q5r irjFirqi^ 55Sfq^ ?fh:^ 
?qf^3lhl^ I -q HWTfcftiq): laqpq^I’mt^^q^q; I ^ qiisq- 

mq I aiHsi qmi«l w^srei^HiTfq sTi^^qq; i 5?«ra 

gsjjjTfq ’qFrqqif5Tff?Tffqrf?qt^q,i qrqqt^q § qqrsrfgvrisqrq ?ig^ | qqi^^wr?crT5T- 

SJfqtqsqqf I? q>wg | 



msn^rrsn^- 

c[r=szn?; I 55^qf?[g^q 5^%Rr 

I q^%fq 

£f^TT?igf^ omK- I 

I ^r?^2TT'TRf^^2i g^r^- 

55^^ £ffgT%g I 

c5^^lqfN^sr^^^g swTRi^^^^^Tgr^jT JTprr- 

^TT^: I ^ 3^^^: 5?nqRr?2f4t 1 ^^qRSR^qr- 

Tm. 5rf^'?T?igf5sqr'TRi 1 ci?r ^^^orr^T 

“ ^l9^Rg[€?RRR^^?RRR;Rf^^^Rr Rtoft %f^ 55^0TrRr R3 
%iaf«?g ” TR^rn: II 

(^) jftRTRRJlJg RRt^mr g^f ^R; RIRR^^oiraf: FgtqjToftq^qy 
g^g^Rg ^ggg?g1 55^^fg g^f^g 1 ^qigggr^ig: 1 ^^l^- 

^gl^glR: ff^ 5iT5gg1^sgggfg^: 1 g g q^^s^orgr g fg^fg 1 
ggrfl g gigg^R^g g^gTt ^^^fg ggjg 1 g^RsRg g'ft gi^gsg- 
grig: 1 gf^ g^R^^^iggj^jgggT g4t^^i^^gT^gRg: g^i r^i^: 
R#g[^^ g g^^ig 5g‘^Rf%fg^: 1 gifR gg^Rgpg ^t> 55^ i 
g^R3[r^gRRgiRg: 1 gg f^’^ggfgRRT^RSRg ggt?g^# 55^ i 
g^Rc[fg gi?^i^ si^gRj-^ggRR^grfRj^ ggt^R^frrfg gpsgg 1 fgf^gggr- 
f^loi g^l^Rg^N g4t?g^lg'l^w g^R^ gr^R^griRJ^^g^gffR ggg^gig; 1 
ggf^ f^ggf^|or ^ggf^ ?gr^g R^'l: 555[iDrr§[g 



II II 


I m. JT%qT ^ 

p>r I ?Tffgq^?r5^ ^ ^>2?^ i 

cf# I JT =^ JTf?lT^5R^r%q # I jpi^rsRjiT^ft^- 

^£r ^»T^JT ^f=5qq; i iijti? 

*F4!#fa ^tr^r- 

Wi^ f¥^>TlTJ|IJT^f>Rirci; I Jl^ ^\m\^ *T»ft^T- 

JTF»T 1 ^' q’ff qr5qJ3[ | 3 ^ if^l- 

’Ttsf^ I ^ i ^ 

^ 1 3T^«ir SIEfqi^ «ri^qJTT5rqR=^- 

I JT ^ JT^W^TT 5r^^?T«Tif?q^^r4^'i[^qfRf^ s^^qfq: 1 fq^q- 

'qqpq^q'^^^ftqfe: q^q^rr^^qqrqrqf i ^qg qqlq^q^RHql ari^^^qr- 

^qq I fq^orqrqf^qqt^qqk^^fHql Mm \ qqlqqlq?M'qT«i q 

qjftrrq qffqR^ qqtfqqrW't{q^^3f^qqr^q?qrqqrfl q ^13 1 

3Tq: sq^q^qqifrqqtq?^ qqtqq 3q 55*^OT't^i^ qfxqq; | q»fl^qicq 
qr?^qql^?55^qi^^ q^q f^lqorqq^qiqrqq q^q^q^qr srrqq^qrqqjqrqqqiq; | 
qr*Rq^^^qfq ^Tifrfftqii\ ^q<qq^q^fqq%: qr^^qqqrq^sf^ 
3Tq f#^=qq?Tqm^qq^: qi 3 ?q#TrqqRqq;qqqqqqrq: fq^q^MV^q 
qrqRqq: qf^^qnS^qqjqqqrqr qrqrqiqfw 1 

qj qJlq^qrq^ 1 q qjq^q^qqf qqjfJrf^ ^J^ I 
^rq'qr 3iqf%r ^^'qq^ft^q^^ftql^qqi^q^q^iqfqqqiq^ I q q qjqqfqrqq^^- 
^q q*fl^qqt^?fq arr^qqr^J^lq q^qi^ arjqq: qqqq11% qfxq^ | qfg. 
^3qrq^ sr^qq^ qpRqjq; qq%q sq^qqrqq;^ ^qqnri^ 3T?qq^ 
qnrr^qtftf^ 1 ^ ^ iml^q^^ 

I ar^Rqqq^^ ^fqiqfqq^^cq^q cRq^qi^^ qqlqqr qq^ 



=^ ^ T=sr#^i5r tfI 

I ff^ Rl^S^I- 

^ I 

ii 4KRT JTR'^^lf^ 

I ^ =^ JTTfTr^: ^^JTTJTf^s;^^ I Jimi4^^- 

R ^r^\: 1 m ^ iwR ^^rqi%Rf3 i 

^ 3Tq^^3i;q^Hr; q Jr^TI^^|^: I 3iq^'^2?^- 

q^qr 55^®ir q q ^nirirTf^: i ^w\- 

gjqqgs^oirg^^ 1| 

I 5^qjqTq=E^^qq5^q^ ql^qpi; 

q3[55^roi[qi qsfs^^qr i jwkpn qqi ^q: 

q»ft^rfii§fT q^q^ qr q 

qpRq I ^f^mqr^fra: q^ swr: qRqqr^^q: i 

q?ft#t qqqi^ iT*ft^q3[Mf^t5qqf[^ ^m- \ q^kq^q 

qrs?!^ sRjft^ qg[)q?qqfq5qiiT^ f^qqj: ifq q^^qnqfeq^iq^ i 



II ii 


55^ I ?lPT^JTn^ I ^ ^ 

5Tfq: I ^m\ ^IS^T *TWI«IT 

55^on I I h ^ 

^,^^ S^oTRr: JT^ft^Wf 5I?TT 

^airoiT I 55W i 

^ ^ 55^^# 51^2? 

I ^ «i[3snfciq%^^q35r[?Hi^ i ^ ^ 
m ^fei?nT[?rr¥^ ^ i m\ 

^ JTnrt^^ ?m'3?TT???mqra: 

jj f^ni: I ^ ^ JTvft^r^n 

iJi^JT^cft^fpfqK^rqiTTfl ^[5^^: STT^cT I JV^m JT^lrfi# 
^TJTf^Tf^)#B^■^^^^^ =^mri7Rra: i ^»^# i 

m 1 3T[^ ^TlT^rr^ q\ 

qjT^: 1 i^wi- 

q^ I cFRJmFT^R^ ^ ST^Ifl^rl- 

^q^Ri: 5115^: I spsrqrgqqf^ffJFq ^Tfqni; i 

Rqif : ^ nwrq^q5iT®^q^qq ?F^5=qt ^ nwrr^ 55^1 1 

m ^FfsiT ^q5FdTl?«i^qq?q^tq 1 ^ qqriw- 

^qrsR^sf^ ^5ir qqidrWsricRqrsfiq^q^q qqri^q 1 

5lf^qqt52Fq3Rjqf^S#^Wq?q^ Sf^qRq- 

g^?rq; 1 =q qrf^; q ssqnqr wqf^ ^ \ 



II sw*it «Tmj II 


(lo) 3 ^ 1 JTsrT^2a^q*mn^TT*f^’^ *iir- 

«T^ # 55^ I ci?ir ^ ^#5Tkl I q|qk1%srRT 

^«Wf: m- 3TO5jf^Jt: ^^^- 

irmfftkf^: I ^ft> |k SRk^ ITSPT5[^JTT^- 

^tFFT fk I TIFR^JF ^ft^^TFS?- 

^ »TWFff%«r^^5Ff^^# 5IF2F^ I “ rlJF^ 

iFJfFf^t^: Rf^F?^ ^tRR^FR^ f| qkfRRFSFf^^RRtRSTRR^RR: ” 

1% I ^»FF=R 5«^RF 5FRFfRcTl^RRFRR^RF^[Rk'?^ RWF^^ 
oftR: I ^«Fg 3T3RRF3^mfF 5FRR^FR^R5RRR^^5^RF^fR^RR^®^^^ 
WF?fF^^ ^F^ork RF^cq^ 1 R=R R^F^Rf^k^FF^^Rk^: ^TRFRRRR^RFR^R 
RJFRRJROFRFRF^ rFl^RRRiF^RJrlK^^; JT1fF?RRR>F^RKftm5#Rt R 
RTSRR; I ?R^RkkFkftfP5FF5#R RjR ^TRFRR^im^^g^: 

3^F3RRF3f)RF^ I R ^ RWF^R ^ ^RFW^RF^RRk^R^R 
?FtRF^ RSF^R ^RFRF^RRF^ ^5^^ ff ^Rrftk RF^sRR; I eRFR£FR;F?% 
^nTFRf^RJ^FRkraF^FR RkR^RRJR; I R kM^RRTk MFRRRiF^- 

I ^«FF =R m\ ^RF«FF^RFR?RRk«FRR5[F^sk # 

^RFRF?^I¥FF|t JFF3RR5F: 1 ^S^0 T?tt RfFR^FF^te^^f^F^F- 

^RFk m^h W5^: ^ I 

(IJ) RSR^Rlf^i ?I5?FRT ^FRkRF^sR^^ JTFRFRFRF3 RWFR5[^ 

# ^^#?F I RWFRdTf«FFk^^ft?^R RFR^ 


niilw 51% snils^l: I 

«»fwsqf> ?nwit it'R: 5ifRwsrFq^9iPnm«Ti3*i: |% n 



II I) 


31^: W-m ^=5q:| q^m 'T^'T- 

I ^ ^ft^sTR^ra m ^rP^rRiis^- 

w( ?i^3*T#^rci ^qf^q?i: 

^wFT: pj^ I %q ^^<ni i ’rwid ^q: 

iTWF3[^qqqqrf?rrql’=q i q«ir ^p^^'^qqjfwqqir^p 

pd =qgf?^q5qqfl^pd: 1 prgdfnq^qifi: 

^qui^diT^q =q^r^Ps[qqf^dteqm i m 
qlteqir^ 51%: 5iqq^^: (qqrf^rwlcqq) nsfiq^d^^ 

I 5=[?iR 5fq^q?q: 55^i^g: ! ^qqf^dfriqiw^qq^ 

q^r^%T 5i®?fqg^qT=Ej5®^g5q[qR 1 ^ qqj^qff: JTwr- 

fT^ srqwq^qq: i p ’rjFF^fq ^rsF’qq^ 

3Tra: ^riqwf^ I m: iT^iq?5Tqqi^qqildqd^qi3qqRf- 

qf^?i?qrp ! q^^oTi^Jir fT3qf«irfq^d> cirmf rqq; i m d#q^i- 
f^qqq?: qp?dd 3iTq^ I ^ ^ qqrfif%dq: |f^ 5iTs^q1q[3R^ m rr^r^q- 
q^fqf^H ^irqdfrr qr=sq3 i qrqqrq^qrji^^sf^ ^-jsj- 

5?d%5'?d^R^T^q^q^[^q%R^4q argqq^qf^^iyqrqfqrf^ ?t% 

^qjfq^qra: i qqrfif^q ^ 3T3qqf%qf^?r?qR ^ 

^qqf^ I qqri^q ^qiqR^q^qqTff^rf^ ^h dq-. qqiii|f%f^ fr^ q4- 
I ^ =q Rq[?#dq: ^ 5if5?d«T^q qrq^rq^qqr qf^^qq^qi^: i 
q ^ ^rqrq^ ^ ^sid^rl^ q['q?iqqf^3[qrq 5irq^riir% 

qi^ 1 ^^^T%q»qk?q^q^qr3Piriprf3[i^q ^^^nqq^iftajq: qf^- 
q?qqj: i m. ft ^sici^ q^q;«r^^R?rT^sf^ ^qj^T%^3T;:q ^ 

W( q^q^ ^qqf^ i «r i m^\ dq: ^ qiqq«iqoiq# nwRtqdf^- 
f^q[d%frRR3qq%?H ^ i tlqfq^q^f^liHg 



rT^JTRr^'T^WJFcT^ arg^Tf^qf^^T^R I 

I ^5r?*??R aiR^ iTsfiT^r^^^q^ dt^ 

dt^^TR^: I ^ROIR 

JT I JT ^rr ?TfTRq^?^d^: qjr^q^'n^nq: 

i ^ ^ ijiff^^JT dt^qr^iT^ qmndlr^q- 
qRjRqr^JTT ^ qdt^f^ qdtJRr^q ffd ^r^r; i dt^q nsrr^sffd- 
q[?Rq^RRrJTR^ iTWR^^qqRJT^qr^R dt> qdtfd: #Rfd i ^q5«rrq- 
iT^: q;[5q^^ I irqg 55r^f5i^qRq3i;q^[5^qt^ ^ $rq; dl^^q dl^^q??- 
q«qr^ l JT ^ ar^rq^^q^q q|[q% a^f^qq^q =qFqqqi?q^ur arsrifq- 
qdf^ ^qq^qf^df\ qqtqqRoirq ^rqfqqiqqqmqf^qiqqiqf^Fqq ^ 
§?g[?TqRR5cii ^dlqs^oTlqr i qsRq^^Rq dlR^q ^ q^iqi d)q^^ ^ 
fR5i qtqqtqq1>q5qq^q^^rRqrqRf^ ^ ^ qpsqq; I 

^TJRqqmqr^qf^dr^qicqTRft^^ ^[^qR^raT^^i |fd ^dt^Rsf^ fd^- 
I ^ qjqiq^qfqFqTRqT^TRiq^ i ^m\ dlq^qt 
f^q5r d^R^q RRmqfqrfq dt^q qqriK^qrqq^qt iq^ldtiRqrf^q-^qR; qq- 
q §Fg[RrHqr i q Id fdqjRdlq^ qqddd R^i^qR: 
dtqiiqlq^qrfdqqql^t qrq^q dqql'Rqrfdqrqr dq1qTqf^^?rfd5qiqT ar^Rr^i 
aTRqfdq^qt qjqjqqtq^qr'qrR^qfqT^Rrfdfd qRq»5[ i 3?qqqr 
q:q;qdtq^«iRFqfqqRr ^ gRSR^^^^^^dtqqqrq; i dtqrdi: ddtqrq- 
f^?tfdiqi3f^qT^ 5?^^qr%q dd^q^q sqiqRj^oiqrqx^qjqqT fdfqiqr: 
aqrqi^fqdiqoraqr Itqf^qq-^qrq, qq1^5?qqqi '^q^^d^q^i'^^qrqiqR: 



II ^s^rurfiriT^.- ii 


I ^Jfl^t ^cl ^*I5r 

5R?PRrf#^ 

I 

^ 5n5^^: I sr^rf- 

f^a ^ ^ JTR?f: I 

^ ^'l: J iTWN^55^^^T^^^JTq^^^^^vi;Tk^S5rF#- 
I ^«n ^ 5I^Jl?ITq=E^^^0l I 

srrst^lk^ ^3[crnfq5|;?i5iT5^^«?; 5[[S^^- 

^T^THl^R^TO: JT 1 3T?2fair sTTHcIjI iRT^Fi: 

^fjRTHrqrq^^ i 

5f5q^^ qjq^qsftrqq 5!r#rq;qiJT^^ I 

53^ ^o^5?TR^rftf3 3f33r% ^?tRqr33r=Ea?r5^^w :jqq?i^ i 
sqi^jqHqrqif q^^fqSRq q^?p?RT%qr% I 
^flRfT3T3!rtq5f^ii 33=5355[^3 I 3 

3|5q^q=5^qjfq^q^q^^q;qt: f^q^?fq!?qf^qr3c3^R^r?F3q^3; 

3^qq3^ I 

sicisksk 35q3R: ^R^jpTfqqq 

JWR^Rr: I ‘ 3f3^3ra; qfsqq 3f|[q5T?ff3Rcf3f|l- 

’ f^3il33T ^3 5i5^3Tfii3r^ ^33331 Rf3^rkq>^iq 
3?3Rk3: I ^Tf^3t3l3r^q5T3T ^3R =g |(^q> r(k#f>r^sk 3T- 

^Of!^: 1 sqqg^ 3 ‘ 2^3T^?33 f 33f^ | 



II snmt yrriT: ii 


^ ^ I iTfPrt ^q: ^ # 

^qr^q w^wq: q^f^q: i f^qq q^qj^qj'jqrq^qqq^ 

q?q^jq: i q fk ^qjqrqjqif^^ qsysqqqjmqi^qqT 

ji^qfqf^^q^ q^q?iqq?q^q ^qr^: i ^T^qi^qf^lqi m- 

os^jq^qqi^qiq^ l ^^uiqrf^t l^qiqq^^lqr q^q: qif^qj 

^r^^fqr q^qq q qjfsqqqq^^qqq^iqrq^qi’^qfq^ i 

^rqq^’iqf^q 5n53[^qr?>qTq ^iqqif^qiqrq qq \ q^: 
^5Rf!^qr^qf^ 3 ?^ ^qqrq^^qtq: q^ lf^ q 

qj^oiigqqMf^ i m \ qjsuF^q^qq q?^; ^q^^q> 
ifq^qiM^^^: I m ^qq%q qjq^^iqqrqq qjqq^q ^q; qii®- 
i\ m a#T[qiq^iqrqiq: ( qqpqq^j^ ^iqqrfqqi^iq^ g[rq^ 

qqqq: qq qq ^qqf^iqplsq: qr^f^ l^qqqRq^q i 

qqg ^qqqiFqqrq^q 55^Rq5f^ qicq^^l^q ^rqqfqqi’iqr^q 
qrwqqr^^qqrf^mTq^q 55^orRq^qiqq?l i qf?^q: ^q^: 
q^^3=5q^ I qki^fi: %m q>qfq sf^oq i ?if?^q^rq q^1%- 
sq^qq^ I qqg qri!qj ^ i qtqq^- 

^qrq^^^^^qiq; ^^q^qqq^ ‘ 55j^qiptqk|qf^[ 3 j^oiqr ’ f^qfq- 
1 

qw=5»qqqq^ 1 ^q ^ qqqrq#; 1 q^fjqq^rr^q 
^q^ q^qs^rq^qqrq^ 5n%^qi^ 5qqqqq^^q?5^rqr wqiq; ff^ 

%qq^ I 


II f q«roT 5 TT«t: il 




University Notes 


CONVOCATION. 

The sixth Annual Convocation of the University was held on Friday 
the 20th November 1936, presided over by His Excellency Lord Erskine, 
G.C.I.E., the Chancellor of the University. The Address to the 
graduates was delivered by the Honjble Sir Phiroze Sethna Kt., of 
Bombay. 


OUR VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., C.H., LL.D., was 
delegated by the Government of India to enquire into the conditions of 
Indian Labour in Malaya. He left Annamalainagar on the 20th 
November 1936 and after completing his labours on the Government of 
India delegation he returned to this country on the 20th January 1937. 
The report of the delegation is awaited and we are sure it will be a 
valuable contribution towards solving the difficulties of our nationals 
in that part of the world. 

During the period he was away M.R.Ry. T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastriar AvL, B.A., B.L., C.I.E., Advocate, acted as our Vice-Chancellor. 


CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 

The following members of the Staff attended as delegates of the 

University the Conferences noted below : — 

Prof. M. S. Sundaram . . The 12th All-India Educational 

Conference at Gwalior. 

Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasa- 

chariar . . The Vijayanagara Foundation Sex- 

centenary Celebrations at 
Hampi. 

Prof. R. Ramanujachariar . . The Philosophical Conference at 

Delhi. 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 

Naidu . . The 20th All-India Economic Con- 

ference at Agra. 

Mr. M. K. Muniswami . . Do. 
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Do. 
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Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao 

Dr. K. Aswath Narain Rao 
Mr. L. K. Govindarajulu 


The Indian Science Congress at 
Hyderabad. 

Do. Do. 

Inter-University Zone Committee of 
the Board of Cricket Control at 
Hyderabad. 


CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Government of India nominated the Rt. Hon'ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., C.H., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor as a member of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education to the Government of 
India. 


:|« ♦ 
UNVEILING THE PORTRAIT OF THE EX- VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

The Founder-Pro-Chancellor presented to the University a life- 
size oil painting of M.R.Ry. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan AvL, 
MA.., I.E.S., Ex-Vice-Chancellor of the University, which was unveiled 
by His Excellency the Chancellor on the 20th November 1936. 

The Founder-Pro-Chancellor in requesting the Chancellor to un- 
veil the portrait said : 

‘‘ I am most grateful to Your Excellency for your kind consent to 
unveil the portrait of M.R.Ry. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan, AvL, 
M.A., I.E.S., (retired) , our Vice-Chancellor for a continuous tenure of six 
years in all. In 1929, when the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, 
our first Vice-Chancellor, was called away to East Africa on an Imperial 
mission Government kindly lent the services of the Dewan Bahadur 
temporarily for a year. Having made a name as a popular educa- 
tionist during his long association with the Presidency College as Pro- 
fessor of English from 1907 to 1929 with very little interruption, he had 
just then been appointed Principal of the Government College at 
Kumbakonam. He was then no stranger to the Sri Minakshi College, 
the nucleus of this University, for early in its history he was one of the 
two great educationists who came on Commission to inspect the College 
with a view to its status being raised from second grade to first grade in 
1922. In 1928 Mr. Ranganathan had just returned, having concluded his 
labours as the Chairman of a University Commission visiting all the Col- 
leges of the Non-Andhra area. His Excellency Lord Goschen, the then 
Chancellor, was pleased to extend the period of his loan to the Univer- 
sity for the rest of the normal period of a Vice-Chancellor ; and later, 
for another period of three years. During all these six years he had 
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arduous work both in the academic and administrative spheres. The 
courses modelled on those of the Madras University were altered in the 
light of his great experience at the Madras University as member of 
the Sjmdicate, Chairman of the Boards of Studies and Examiner in 
English and as the Chairman of the Inspection Commission. On the ad- 
ministrative side, he had to see to the building up of this University Colony 
and providing more quarters for Staff, more lecture halls, the erection of 
a Sports Pavilion, the equipment of a play-ground and the institution of 
an eleptric supply scheme and the starting of a Ladies’ Club. Thus he 
gave of his best to the University. For his labours in the direction of 
promoting social contact between the teachers and the taught, we are 
indebted to him. In the working of the Women’s Club and promoting 
the social life of the colony he was ably assisted by the sympathetic and 
genial personality of his wife. 

By his signal service in the cause of collegiate education from 1907 
to 1934 he has earned the gratitude of several generations of his students 
and the warmest regard of the public. Even in retirement he does not 
stint himself for work in the cause of education. It is only a few days ago 
he returned from serving the cause of the classical and vernacular 
languages of the country. At gatherings of teachers and in discussions 
for the betterment of education his counsels have been of great value. 

It is true he lives here in spirit by his work at the University, To 
the present students of this University who have seen him, his memory 
will be quite fresh ; but to remind those that might come hereafter, it 
is necessary to furnish the aid of a resemblance. His portrait should 
adorn the Senate Hall in the Library and Administrative Buildings and 
will be taken there when the erection of the New Buildings is complete.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor in unveiling the portrait said : 

‘‘ Raja Saheb, Ladies and Gentlemen — It is a very pleasant duty 
which you have asked me to perform and I am indeed glad to have this 
opportunity of paying my tribute to one to whom this University is so 
deeply indebted. Of the holder of the office of Vice-Chancellor 
much is required — great intellectual attainments, a real administrative 
ability and, more than these, a large-hearted understanding of human 
nature, capable of drawing forth all that is best in the character of those 
committed to his charge and at the same time of stamping the impress of 
his personality upon them. All these qualities and more we find in 
Mr. Ranganathan, and in honouring him, we do honour ourselves. 
After a successful career at college, Mr. Ranganathan chose to go abroad 
to complete his studies, and wisely did he choose, for he went to Scotland. 
I am happy to think that what he learned there stood him in good stead in 
later years. Thereafter followed a long period of devoted service to the 
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cause of education in South India and our Presidency College will not 
soon forget so kindly a professor and warden. 

But it is with the birth of this University that his name will ever 
be most closely associated and there could be no finer testimony to his 
achievement than the flourishing position to which in seven short years it 
has attained. For Mr. Ranganathan laid his foundations wisely and 
well. His University was to be no exotic growth divorced from the 
realities of his country’s life and educational system. He believed that 
it should provide an all-round training, should cater for the man> -sided 
needs of growing youth, and through corporate activities, should make 
itself first and foremost a mould of character and a mother of fine men 
and v^omen. Let that objective be achieved and on that sound basis 
would assuredly grow the brilliance of literary and scientific attainment 
which is more taking to the outward eye. I think few will question how 
right Mr. Ranganathan was and how badly India needs more men of 
his stamp. His retirement is a great loss to our educational service, but 
it is good to know that he is not lost to Madras, but is still here and 
ready to help and advise, I hope, for many long years to come. I am 
sure that nothing could please him more than to see this admirable por- 
trait hanging here, a constant reminder to future generations of students 
of what their University owes to his wise guidance.” 

^ 'It ^ 

INFORMATION BUREAU. 

In accordance with the resolution passed by the Senate in October, 
1935, recommending the institution of a Bureau of Information of careers 
for graduates to provide facilities for their employment, arrangements 
have been made to supply information about vacancies and competitive 
and other examinations. 

:H 

COLONISATION SCHEME 

The Syndicate has appointed a special committee to explore the 
possibilities of utilising the agricultural lands in the possession of the 
University for purposes of colonisation by such students of the Univer- 
sity as are in need of employment and are prepared to take to private 
farming on the lines of the Punjab Colonisation Scheme. The following 
were appointed to constitute the Committee : 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur M. R. Ramaswami Sivan Avl. (Convener). 

Nawabzada Sadaat Ulla Khan, B.A. (Oxon) , I.A.S., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, IV Circle, Madras. 

The Assistant Director of Agriculture, Cuddalore. 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law'. 

Mr. K. S. Venkataramani, M.A., B.L. and 

The Registrar. 
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RESEARCH. 

The following is the statement of research work done by the various 
departments and published in other journals. 


Mr. P. S. Naidu. 
in collaboration with 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu. 


Prof. R. Ramanujachariar. 


Rao Saheb C. S. Srini- 
vasachariar. 


Mr. R. Sathianatha Iyer. 


Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami 
Naidu. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Tandava Lakshana. 


Heisenberg’s frinciple of 
Uncertainty. 

An Extension of Prof. 
MacDougall’s Theory. 

The Philosophical Impli- 
cations of the theory of 
Evolution. 

HISTORY 

Edited and Contributed 
papers to. 

Contributed a paper to. 

do. 


do. 


do. 

The Kadavaraya Problem. 

Historical Notes on the 
Mudrarakshasa. 


ECONOMICS 

Ten Year Plan for Agri- 
culture. 

The Economics of Public 
Health. 

The Great Depression. 
Economic Intelligence in 
India. 


Book published. 

Philosophical Quarterly, 
1936 . 

Indian Philosophical 
Congress. 

do. 1936. 


Dr. S. K. Aiyen- 
gar Commemoration 
volume. 

Jay anti Ramayya Pan- 
tulu’s Commemora- 
tion volume. 

Silver Jubilee volume 
of the Tanjore 
Karanthai Tamil 
Sangam. 

Pandit C. R. Namasi- 
vaya Mudaliar Com- 
memoration volume. 

Jaina Commemoration 
volume of Lahore. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyen- 
gar Commemoration 
volume. 

Mm. Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume. 


Bulletin No. 2, The 
S. I. E. & L. O. Eco- 
nomic Council. 

A. M. Vol. VII. 

Financia Expertus. 
Indian Review. 
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Mr. V. G. Ramakrishna 
Iyer. 


Mr. M. K. Muniswami. 


Prof. A. Narasinga Rao. 


Dr. S. S. Pillai. 


Dr. S. S. Pillai and 
Dr. Chowla. 

Dr. B. Ramamurti. 

Mr. S. Subramaniam. 


India’s Agricultural In- 
comes. 

The Financing of Provin- 
cial Autonomy. 

Small Scale Production in 
India. 

The Administration of 
Income-tax in India. 

Some suggestions for 
increasing Railway Re- 
venue in India. 

MATHEMATICS 

On Quadratic Equations. 

The Contract of Varie- 
ties in n-space. 

Observations on Father 
Racine’s Paper. 

On certain cremon trans- 
formations in circle - 
space connected with the 
Miquel-Clifford Confi- 
guration. 

On Warings Problem. II 

On Sets of Square Free 
Numbers. 

On A" — B*' = C. 

The number of repre- 
sentation of a number 
as the sum of n non- 
negative n'* powers. 

Hypothesis K of Hardy 
and Littlewood. 

On the line of striction 
of a quadric. 

The section of a cone 
by a plane through its 
vertex. 

The Madras Land 
Revenue System — Some 
Aspects. 

The Role of Weights 
in International Trade 
Statistics. 


Eco. Jl. (Lond.), 

Financia Expertus 
(Udipi). 

The New Review (Cal- 
cutta). 

Indian Economic Con- 
ference (Agra). 

Indian Economic Con- 
ference (Agra). 


The Mathematics 
Student Vol. IV. 


Camb. Phil. Society, 
Proceedings. 


Journal of the Indian 
Math. Soc. Vol. II. 


Quarterly Journal, 
Vol. VII. 


Math. Zeitschrift, Vol. 
41. 

The Mathematics 
Student, Vol. IV. 

Mathematical Gazette, 
1935. 

Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 1936. 

Indian Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 1936. 
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Dr. S. R. Rao. 


Dr. S. R. Rao and Mr. K. C. 
Subramaniam. 

Mr. K. C. Subramaniam. 

Mr. P. S. Varadachari and 
Mr. K. C. Subramaniam. 

Mr. A. Ramakrishna Reddy 

Prof. S. S. Bharatiar. 

Mahavidvan R. Raghava 
Aiyengar. 

Mr. E. S. Varadaraja 
Aiyer. 

Mr. K. Vellaivaman. 


PHYSICS 

Magnetic properties of 
colloidal powders of 
metallic elements. 

Magnetism and cold -work- 
ing in metals — Part I . 
Poly Crystals. 

Do. Part II. Single 
Crystals of bismuth, 
zinc and tin. 

Soft X-rays and photo - 
electrons from nickel 
at different tempera- 
tures. 

Magnetic susceptibility of 
single crystals of lead, 
thalium, and tin. 

Magnetic susceptibilities 
of some organic com- 
pounds in different 
physical states. 

The diamagnetism of some 
metallic hallides. 

Magnetic Studies of sul- 
phur and some sulphur 
compounds. 

ZOOLOGY 

“ Crab-fishing in the 
Ceded districts. 

TAMIL 

A Poem of 225 verses 
known as Marivayil. 

Dissertations (1) Pattina- 
palai (2) Perumpanar- 
ruppadai. 

The Tamilian Law of In- 
heritance. 

The origin of the Velirs. 

World Mother Worship. 

“ Ancient Tamilian War- 
fare.” 

“Ancient Tamilian Archi- 
tecture.” 

Thevaram and Peria- 
puranam. 


Current Science Vol. 

IV. pp. 572-576. 

Proceedings of the 

Indian Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. IV. 

pp. 37 -53. 

do. pp. 186-203. 


Current Science Vol. 5 
pp. 73-74. 


Philosophical Magazine, 
Vol. 21, pp. 609-624. 

Proceedings of the In- 
dian Academy ot 
Sciences, Vol. 3, pp- 
420-427. 

„ Vol. 4 

pp. 404-413. 

„ Vol. 3, 

pp. 428-434. 


Current Science Vol. 5, 
No. 3. 

Book published by 
the Professor him- 
self. 


Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume. 

do. 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Pro- 
fessor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. 


Mr. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri. 


Mr. B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma. 


Mr. K, A. Sivaramakrishna 
Sastri. 


Mr. V. Subramania Sastri. 


SAMSKRIT 

A substantial paper on 
Mandana and Sures- 
vara in the history of 
Advaita. 

Dhvanyaloka with Locana 
and the Upalocana . 

( Second Fasciculus) . 

Tattvabindhu. 


The Rasa -aspect of the 
Malati Madhava. 

A paper on the Agama- 
prakarana of the Man- 
dukya karikas. 

Vijayindra - tirtha and 
Ramacarya-two Dwaita 
Philosophers. 

Nagananda and the San- 
tarasa. 


H<.*rmony of the Puranic 
Texts. 


The Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute, 
Poona. 

Madras Law Journal 
Press, Mylapore. 

Published by the 
Annamalai Univer- 
sity. 

Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume. 

Poona Orientalist. 

Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume 

Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume. 

Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar Com- 
memoration volume 
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The Mysore University English-Kannada Dictionary — Part I (A to 
Billow) . 96 pages. Printed by the Superintendent, the 

Government Press, Bangalore. Price not stated. 

This publication is the first part of an authoritative English-Kannada 
Dictionary which the Government of lyiysore have arranged to get pre- 
pared by a special committee of Kannada scholars and publish in twelve 
parts. As the Chairman of the Editorial Committee writes in the preface, 
“ A sufficiently comprehensive and authoritative English-Kannada 
Dictionary which would help to convey into the vernacular modern ideas 
in English has long been needed ’’ and it is difficult to understand why 
no attempt to remedy this defect was made all these years, considering 
that Kannada is the state language of Mysore and is spoken in parts of 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 

As at present constituted, the committee of publication consists of 
Mysore scholars only, but probably it would have been better if two or 
three Kannada scholars from outside the state had been included so that 
there might have been a better likelihood of the Dictionary being 
accepted as a standard work in the whole of Kannadadesa. 

The Committee deserves the congratulations of all Kannadigas for 
the very thorough way in which the work, which evidently must have 
been arduous, has been accomplished. Such an important work must 
not be allowed to take too long to finish, but the staff seems to be totally 
inadequate to enable the Committee to complete the work within a 
reasonable period. 

Without any intention of disparaging the excellent work done by the 
Committee, I may be permitted to make one or two suggestions. The 
important work, of scrutinizing the pronunciation of English words and 
transcribing them into Kannada script should be done by a special sub- 
committee consisting of experts in both the languages. The Dictionary 
is meant for the use of all Kannada-speaking people, be they scholars or 
mere literates and the use of simplest possible Kannada words in the 
Dictionary might, with advantage, be considered by the Committee. 

The price of the Dictionary is not stated. It would help to popularise 
it, if a reduction in price could be offered to advance subscribers, 
although I am sure the Committee would have already considered the 
matter. 


U 


K. A. N. R, 
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Acoustics. By Mr. R. K. Viswanathan Avl., B.A. (Hons.), Lec- 
turer in Physics, (Annamalai University. Price Rs. 1-8-0). 

I congratulate the authorities of the Annamalai University for having 
given the author the opportunity to write this book and I welcome with 
pleasure the text-book on Acoustics written in Tamil by Mr. R. K. 
Viswanathan, B.A. (Hons.), for the use of students preparing for the 
Sangeetha Bhushana title. 

In eleven well chosen and well arranged chapters the author has 
given a clear and good account (without entering into mathematical 
details) of the main principles of Sound and Music, such as the produc- 
tion and properties of sound waves, vibrations of strings and air columns, 
mechanism of audition. Musical scale and Temperament. 

One interesting feature is the excellent way in which the author has 
discussed the nature of the musical instruments used in South India. 
A genera] account is also given of phonograph, gramaphone and the 
radio music. The chapter on Temperament is ably written. But the 
author as a man of science could well have discussed his views on 22 or 
24 srutis. A comparative study of melody and harmony in music could 
also have been very advantageously added. 

The book is very well written and well serves the purpose for v/hich 
it is written. The printing and get up compare very favourably with the 
best publications. The author’s free use of transliteration throughout the 
book may not stand in the way of easy grasp of the subject. But I wish 
that this transliteration could be reduced to a minimum by the use of 
corresponding terms in Tamil wherever they exist. 

I heartily congratulate Mr. R. K. Viswanathan and the University 
for the excellent treatise giving in a compact volume all fundamental 
ideas of sound and music. The book though intended for Sangeetha 
Bhushana course should certainly prove to be of immense help to an 
intelligent reader who desires to have definite ideas of the fundamentals 
in Acoustics. 

P. E. S. 

A Study of Economic Depression in Rural Kistna . — By Ch. Sitha- 
rama Sastry and C. Sriramanarasimham. Published by The 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, pp. 58. 

In this brochure the authors place before the general public the 
results of a personal enquiry they conducted into the economic condi- 
tions of Rural Kistna during the depression years. How hard the agri- 
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culturist has been hit by the depression, and what adjustments he has 
made to the new situation are the main themes of the work, and to 
elucidate these, different aspects of rural economic life are examined. 
Crop distribution, price dispersion, cost of agricultural wages — these are 
some of the topics dealt with. The enquiry was intensive and was con- 
fined to select villages in the district, but the villages were wisely 
chosen so as to cover both the delta and the uplands. Within the limits 
set by circumstances the enquiry was thorough, and the authors have 
to be ‘congratulated on the mass of in^ormation they have been able to 
gather together and interpret. They have been singularly fortunate 
in disarming suspicion and inducing the ryot to part with information 
usually not made available to the Rural Investigator. 

Their chapter on costs of cultivation and the net income of the 
agriculturist will be found to be interesting reading, and amazing to a 
degree, and it will not be strange if this amazement should at times 
verge on disbelief. So appalling are the conditions depicted therein. 
On the topic of rural debt liquidation the authors have valuable sug- 
gestions to make, but one misses direct data bearing on the debt posi- 
tion. Agricultural wages are examined in detail, and a few pages are 
devoted to the treatment of village artisans and their miserable plight. 
A more balanced selection of crops, and a change over from money 
payments to payments in kind are discoursed as two essential parts 
of the process of adjustment which the agriculturists have been able 
to make to the new situation. But of even more significance than these, 
in the opinion of the authors, have been the sale of ‘ distress gold,’ and 
the lowering of the standard of life. In conclusion there is a plea for 
a planning of rural economy, a diversification of occupations and the 
conversion of potential to effective demand. The work contains also 
useful graphs and informing appendices. Unfortunately some graphs 
and some appendices to which reference is made in the text are not 
found in the book. 

This is a book which will well repay reading. 


C. W. B. Z. 
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P ~ P (p) — py, 

(p = cp (p) ~ the highest value of r such that (mod. p’’) 

for all values of x and suitable e, if any ; i.e., j (x) e, (mod. p'< ) is true 
for all X and some e, and f (x) ^ E (mod. p"^ * is not true for all x and 
any E. 

Q :r= rip*^. 

P 

U — Max. py~-y‘j when p runs through the divisors of KD. 

M ~ Q Max. { 2n -f- 1, U}. 

G (f) is the least value of s such that every large integer is the sum 
of s or fewer values of f(x), where x takes any non-negative integral 
value. 

The main object of this paper is to prove the following result. 

G (/) ^ Max. { M, 2571*'^ log n } -f- 2n ( 4 log n -(■ log log n -j- log 80 } 
provided n ^ 20. (4) 

[See theorem V.] 

Hence in particular, if M “ O ( 77 .^'^ log 77 ) , then G (/) O (7i‘'^ log n) . 

When 71 ^ 20, a corresponding result is proved. [See theorem VI] 

The proof is based on Vinogradow’s famous method and his latest 
results on Weyl’s sums. The theory of the Singular series for poly- 
nomials is developed partially. In this, though I use only Davenports 
theorem (lemma 11), it was I Chowla’s generalization and applying 
that to r(k:) in Waring’s problem, which gave me the suggestion. As a 
matter of fact at first I arrived at the main result of the paper only by 
using I. Chowla’s generalization of Davenports theorem. 

If we use this generalized theorem, we can improve the value of 
which I hope to do on a later occasion. 


§2. THE THEORY OF THE SINGULAR SERIES. 


The following further notations are used : - 


2jria 

Q~e ^ , (a, q) 1 ; 


Ha J (/ — Sa , y ; 


q-1 

r =:0 

s -2jtai N 

A(q)=: A(q, s, N)= 2Bj,oe <i ; 

a 
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cn^co(N)==. ^ A(q); ;,,=:x,(N)== ^Aip^). 

q~l X:z:0 

M (pO = M (p\ N) the number of solutions of 
s f (h^) = N (mod. pO , 0^h<CpK (5) 

N (p^) N (p^^ N) the number of primitive solutions of (5); he., 
the number of solutions of (5) with the restriction that for at least one 
h * f(h ) is not congruent to (mod. p^^^) 

V V 

h' always denotes a number such that f (h') is not congruent to 
0 (mod. p^^+ ^) . 


L.S. always stands for Satz in Landau’s Vorlesungen uber Zahlen 
Theorie Vol. 1. 

8, .-zz 1/ (12 • 2iv^ log n) when n ^ 20, 
and 8j — — e -f- when 2 ^ 7i ^ 19, where f > 0. 


Lemma (1): When (^ 1 ,^ 2 )— 1. 

‘ Sr /2 — 8(^1 * q2. 

2;tiri Znirj 2ni i ''^Qi > 

p , pM zz; e e ~ e 

is a primitive root of unity, where (ri , qi) 1, (rj , qi) ~ 1. 

When h\ and /12 run through complete residue systems (mod. qO 
imd (mod. qi*) respectively, 

S, • S,; - ~ ^ V ,,^Phzq,) 

1 2 hi h2 hi h2 

:zz 2^ pj/(^ijQLH ) V QjOijqi lhiqj) 

hi h2 

= % (( 1 , p,)/(h><l 24 h.ai)= s„ •„ : 

h] hi> 1 2 


because + Ji^q, runs through a complete residue system 

(mod. qtQi) . [L.S. 281] 
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Lemma (2): When (qi , q..)= 1, A(qi)A(q 2 )= A(q,q 2 ). 

[See L.S. 282] 

Lemma (3) : For I > 0, 

A(p‘)= - 

Proof runs exactly on similar lines as for L.S. 285. 

<• 

Lemma (4) : For I ^ 0, 

S A(p>^)=: [See L.S. 286] 

XrrO 

Lemma (5); * If cp(x)=3;0 (mod. pO for all x, where all the co- 
efficients of cp (x) are not multiples of p\ then (x^ — x) ^ divides q> (x) , 
(mod. pO . 

Let 'ip(x) be a polynomial such that 

il)(x)=0 (mod. pO for all X. (7) 

Obviously, (x^^ — x) ^ = 0 (mod. pO for all x. (8) 

Let p(x) be the greatest common divisor of i|’(x) and (x?^ x)^ 

(mod. pO . 

Then from (7) and (8) , 

g{x) ^0 (mod. pO (9) 

Now g (x) is a divisor of (xp — x) ^ (mod. pO 

So if g (x) 4= (^^ — ^ (mod. pO , then from (9) , for some 

0 ^ a ^ p — 1, 

(xP — x) V (:r — a) = 0 (mod. p^ for all x. 

For X “ a + p, when t ^ 2 and for x = a, when t ~ 1, the above 
congruence is not satisfied. 

So g (x) (xP ~ x) ^ (mod. pO . 

Since g (x) divides ip (x) , (mod. pO , the lemma follows.f 

♦I am indebted to Dr. R. Vaidynathaswamy for the suggestion that (x'’ — x) ' is 
the polynomial cpC^:) of smallest degree all of whose coefficients are not multiples 
p‘ such that q}(x)~ 0 (mod. p*) for all x 

tif we don’t want to make use of lemma (5), in the introduction define y by 
the following relation y = -f + I + ^0^ + 2 according as p ^ 3 or 

p =z2. Then all the rest will remain valid. 
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Lemma (6) ; Let q) (a;) = AoX” + + + A,«> 


Ao = — + , I A I ^ 1 , (a , q) = 1 . 

q q2 

R I B 

F ~ ^ g 2 niq (x)^ 

x-R : 1 

Then, when n ^ 20 , 

where 

8 — 1/12 • 2n^ log n, when CiB ^ q ^ C^B, 

8 — l/20n*^ log n, when CoB ^ q ^ C^B^ 

and 8 — l/8n^ log ( 10 ?iVc) , when CaB’^-^" ^ Q ^ C.iB’^~^, 

where c. Ci, Co, C3, C4, are arbitrary positive constants. 

This is proved by Vinogradaw, see page 393 . Zentrabblatt fur 
Mathematik, 13 Band Heft 9 . ( 4 , August, 1936 ) . 

Lemma ( 7 ) : When n ^ 20 , 

Sa..==0(ql-V12 2nMogn)^ 

aUo 

This follows from lemma (6) ; by taking . 

q 

Lemma (8) : If 8 l/ 2 ^‘~b and e > 0, then 

R-fB 2nia f(x) B . . 

s gq =irO(B''q’) {B^~‘^-| — - -f 

X::iiR q® 

This is a modified statement of Hilfssatz 6 in Landau's paper ‘ Zum 
Waring's Problem ' (Mathematische Zeitschrift. Band 12 . page 236 ) . 

Lemma ( 9 ) : When n ^ 2, 8 = l/2”~^, 

S„,,=:0(qi-M- ) 

This follows from lemma (8) , by taking B = q. 
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Lemma (10): S„ , , 0(qi-»i). 

This follows from lemmas (7) and (9). 

Lemma (11):* Let on, a 2 , • ‘ , ot,„ be m different residue classes 

(mod. p); Pi, P 2 , . . . , P« be n different residue classes (mod. p). Let 
Yi) • • ♦ ? be all those different residue classes which are representable 
as a» 4" 

i 1, 2, . . , m. 
j = 1, 2, . . , n. 

Then m n — provided m + — 1 ^ P* 

This is Davenport’s theorem. 


Lemma (12): If there are two residue classes (mod. p) in /(x), 
then there are at least two residue classes A, B (mod. P) in f (x) such 
that 


A is not congruent to B (mod. p) . 

Let the residue classes (mod. p) in / (x) be a and b. 
Then f(x^)^a (mod. p). 
and /(X 2 )^b ( „ ). 

Let f (xi ) ^ A (mod. P) . 
and f(x 2 )^B( „ ). 

Obviously, A is not congruent to B (mod. p) . 


Lemma (13) : If a is not congruent to b (mod. p) and (Xi, Ui , . . . , a<j 
be different residue classes (mod. pO and s < p*, then in the set 

Oil + ci, a2 a, . . . , Os + (10) 

oti “h b, ct2 -j- b, . . . y as h 

there are at least s + 1 residue classes (mod. pO • 

(1) Or + a is not congruent to at + ^ (mod. pO . 

otherwise, ^ ( „ ) 

(2) ttr + a ^ + b ( „ ) 

and as + a ^at + h ( „ ) 
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are impossible ; for, if it is possible, by subtraction, we get 
a,- ~ a« (mod. pO . 

So if there are only s residue classes in (10) we should have 
Ur -f- a ^ a# -f (mod. pO , 
where t is unique and different for different r. 

. 8 S 

Hence IS (a, -f ^ + b) (mod. p^ 

r=l trrl 

Therefore, sa ^ sh (mod. p^) . 

Since, a is not congruent to b (mod. p) , 
s ^ 0 (mod. pO . 

So the lemma follows 

Lemma (14): If there are two residue classes (mod. p) in /(x), 
then when s ^ P, 

N (P) ^ 1, where N (P) N (p^) . 

From lemma (12), there are at least two residue classes A and B 
(mod. P) in f(x) such that A is not congruent to B (mod. p). 

Therefore, starting from A and B and by repeatedly applying 
lemma (13) with A and B for (h, p 2 , • • • , (^h, we get that the number of 
residue classes (mod. P) in 

+ % + ••• + where every il’ ~ A or B, (11) 

^ s + 1, provided s < P. 

Now s + 1 ^ P, if s ^ P - 1. 

So if s ^ P — 1, (11) will represent every residue class (mod. P) . 

So, when s ^ P — 1, / (h’) + x|^i + ^>2 + • • • + contains all the 
residue classes (mod. P). 

Since by the definition of h\ f{h') is not congruent to 0(mod. p^-^^), 
the lemma follows immediately. 
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Lemma (15) : Corresponding to every N, there is a t = t (N) such 
that, when s^t (mod. , and s ^ N (P) ^ 1. 

From (1) and the definition of q), there is an a such that (a, p) — 1, 
and f(x)^a (mod. p^) for all values of x ; and there are at least two 
residue classes A and B (mod. p^+^) in f(x). Then 


A = Til • -j- a, and B — 712 * p*^’ + a, <p, no < p 


So Ui is not congruent to rih (mod. p) . (12) 

Let / (xi) = A (mod. p ^) , and f (x 2 ^ B (mod. p^) . Further let 
f(xi)^A] (mod. P) and f(x 2 )^Bi (mod. P). 

Let tti , 02 , . . . , tts be s different residue classes (mod. P) . Then 
if we assume that there are only s residue classes (mod. P) in 

Ui -j- Ai ,...., 4“ (13) 

Oi 4“ Bi Bi, 

arguing as in the proof of lemma (13), we arrive at the conclusion that 


s (Ai — Bi) ^ 0 (mod. p'^) . 


So, from (12) , s = 0 (mod. py-^) . 

So, if s < p^~^j we get that (13) contains at least s ■]- 1 residue 
classes (mod. P) . By applying this successively, we get that when 
s ^ p'v-tp _ the set Pi 4“ P2 4“ • • • 4 " P«j where every p — Ai or Bj will 
contain exactly classes (mod. P) and they are 

sajsa + p^, sa 4 - 2p^ , . . . , sa 4 - (p'v-<p — 1 ) pv. 

Let N be any integer and f (h’) be not congruent to 0 (mod. p^p-^). 

Further let N — f (h")~ ta (mod. p*^), t < p^. 

Then from what we have proved above, we conclude that when 
s ^ py-^ — 1 and s^t (mod. p^) , 

N — /(h^) = Pi 4- P 2 + • • • 4- P« (mod. P) is solvable for P’s in terms 
of Ai and B 2 . 

Hence we get that when s ^ p^^^ and s — 1 ^ t (mod. p^) , 
N(P)^1. 
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Lemma (16) : If ^ — qp = 0, then, when s ^ 2n -f- 1, N (P) ^ 1. 

Let CX] , ot 2 , • • • , denote the number of residue classes (mod. p) in 
f(x). Then by repeated application of lemma (11), the number of 
different residue classes (mod. p) in 

pi + P 2 + • • • + (14) 

where every p ^ ai , , . . . , or 

* • 

^ St*— s -f- 1» provided this number ^ p. 

Now st — s 4“ 1 ^ P, if s ^ (p — 1) / (t — 1) . 

Conversely, if s ^ (p — 1) / (t — 1) , (14) will represent every re- 
sidue class (mod. p). 

Hence, when s ^ (p — 1) / (t — 1) , 

f(xi) +••' + / (^.v) ^ N — f (h ') , (mod. p) has at least one solu- 
tion in Xi , , . . , Xa. 

Therefore when s ^ (p — 1)/ (t — 1) 

f(xi)+ • ■ • + /(a^«+i)5^N (mod. p) (15) 

has at least one primitive solution. When p > n, f{x)^a (mod. p) has 
at most only n solutions ; for cp — 0. 

So the number of residue classes (mod. p) in f (x) . 

^ [^/n]+ 1 or P/ro according as p=H n or p — 11 . 

__ p — 1 p — 1 n (p — 1) ^ np 

Hence, ^ ^ ^ 2n, when p ^ 2n. 

t_i JL_1 

n 

But when p ^ 2n — 1, 

P — 1 

^ 2n — 2 ; for, since qp =:: 0, t ^ 2. 

Therefore, when s ^ 2n, (15) has at least one primitive solution. 


So the lemma follows. 
2 
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Lemma (17): Corresponding to every N, there is an ro = ro(N), 
such that, when s^Voimod.Q) and s ^ Max. {U, 2n -f* 1} N (P) ^ 1, 
for every p. 

(1) ^z=:(p-0. 

In this case, the result follows from the previous lemma. 

( 2 ) 6^1, cp^ 0 . 

Now also there are at least two residue classes (mod. p) in f(x). 

Further s ^ U ^ = pv — p. 

So by lemma (14) , we get that N (P) ^ 1. 

(3) (p^l. 

From lemma (15) , there is a t — t (N) ~ t (N , p) such that when 
s ^ and s t (N , p) (mod. p‘0 , N (P) ^ 1. Now it is possible to 
choose Vo ~ To (N) such that 

= t (N , p) , (mod. p ^) , for every p for which rf) ^ 1. 

Hence for s ^ U and (mod. Q) N (P) ^ 1. 

From (1), (2), and (3), the lemma follows. 


Lemma (18) : When I ^ y, 

N(pi+i)::iip^-iN (pO 

Let i(h,)+ 2 fih ) ^N(mod.p0, (16) 

y-2 ^ 

where f (h^) is not congruent to 0 (mod. p*^-* ^) and hi , /12 , • • • , 

^ p^— 1 . 

Further let ^ 2 , ^ 3 , . . . , hj, be fixed. 

Then, since f{h' + rp^~^) ~ f (h^) , (mod. pO , hi =: h’ -f- rp^-^, where 
r “ 0, 1 , . . . , p^"' — 1 and h" ^ p^~^ — 1 . 

Now 

f(^j + J/p‘~'’)4- 2 f(/i +y p') — N 

V — 2 ^ ^ 
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= f(h’ + rp^-^ + yp‘-») -f S f{h y p‘)— N 

v=2 

= /(fc’) + (r + y)p‘-‘'f(^’)+ ^ /(/i)-N, (mod.p‘t>) 

r:- 2 

= f(/i’)+ 2 f{h )~N + phn{y + r), 

v-2 ^ 

(where f (/i’) — m • (m , p) ~ 1.} 

— c • p^ + p^m (y 4~ fi*om (16) . 

If c -f ^ (y + '^) = 0 (mod. p) , then 

/(^i + yp^-0+ ^ (mod. p^ t i) (17) 

Now when 2/2 , Pa , • . • , y^ assume any value from 0 to p — 1, 
h^+y^ -p^^p^+i-l. 

Let r = ip ty where t ^ p — 1. 

Then, if c + ^(y + ^)^ 0(mod. p) (18) 

then c + m(y + t) = 0( „ ). 

Since (m , p) zz: 1, the last congruence has a solution y zz zt, with 

Zt^p— 1. 

For the solution of (18) , take y ~ Zt ip. 

Then the value of y for (18) is unique and different for different 
values of r. 

Hence, corresponding to one primitive solution of (16) , there are 
exactly p®^^ primitive solutions for (17). So the lemma is proved. 


Lemma (19) : When I ^ y. 
This follows from lemma (18) . 


Lemma (20): ^ N (P) 

From lemma (4) , when y 


7 

2 

\=o 


A(p^) = 


M(p^) 

pi (s—l) 


^ N(p‘) ^ N(P) 

pl(s-l) ps-1’ 


from lemma (19) 
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So /p m S A (p^) — lim S A (p^) ^ N (P) 

X — O l->QO X=rO 

Theorem L Corresponding to every N, there is an r,, ^ Q such 
that when s ^ Max. {U, 2n -f 1} and s ^ r^, (mod. Q) , 

Xp>^ 

For take the r,> in lemma (17) . Then N (P) ^ 1. 

So from lemma (20), 

(P) /P^~i ^ 1/P«- 1 > 0. 

Lemma (21) : S,, .q—0 (q^~^) . 

(Here 8 is a constant which will be chosen later.) 

This IS assumed. 

Lemma (22) : A (q) ~ O (q^-^'^) . 

This follows from lemma (21) . 

Lemma (23): If s ^ [2 /8] -t- 2, 

From lemma (22) , 

I i A(p^)|z:rO( i p^<l-5«)):.= 0(p-l-^). 

X=1 X-1 

So the lemma follows. 

Lemma (24): When s ^ [2/8] 2, 

Vi = n xp- 

P 

|W - n ;tp|^ 2 \A{q)\=0{ 2 q-l-») = O (b"*) . 

p^b Q'^'b q^b 

Now this tends to zero when b oo . 

So the lemma follows. 
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Theorem II. If Sa , q ~ O and s^[2/8]+2 and s satisfies 

the conditions in theorem I, then 

^ >c>0, 

where c is a constant independent of N. 

From lemma (23), Xp ^ 1 — 0(p~^“*), where the constant in O is 
independent of p and N. So there is a b such that 

^X,^ ^ 1 ~ p“i- for all p ^ b (19) 


Now from lemma (24) 
rfi — 11 Xp II Xp = III » Ila » say. 

p^b p>b 

From theorem 1, 

II ?-<*-»= Cl. (20) 

P^b 

From (19) , II 2 II (1 - p-i V:*) ^ (21) 

P>b 

So from (20) and (21). 

CO > c, where c Ci • c^. 


Lemma (25) Under the hypotheses of Theorem II. 

5 A(q)^c + 0(M-^). 

q^M 

Now, from lemma (22), 

I 2 A(q) - CO |:$ 2 |A(q)|r=0( 2 q-^-^) O (M*^) 

q^M Q>M q>M 

Therefore, from theorem II, the lemma follows. 


Theorem III. When s satisfies the conditions of theorem I and 
s ^[2/8i]-)- 2, then 

CO > c> 0, where c is independent of N. 

(For the definition of Si, see the beginning of § 2). This follows 
from theorem II, lemmas (7) and (9). 
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Lemma (26) : If for a certain No and a certain s ^ Q. 

N (P) ^ 1, then it is true for every N ^ No (mod. Q) . 

Since s ^ Q, from the proof of lemma (15), 

/(^i) + /(^ 2 ) 4 - • • • +f(^8)) with /(xj) fixed will contain the re- 
sidue classes, sa ,sa + ? • • • > sa + (p'^"’*’— l)p‘^. 

So by hypothesis, No belongs to one of the above numbers 
(mod. p'' ). Hence N also belongs to one of the above (mod. p'^). 

So the lemma follows. 


Lemma (27) : Given No, there is an s ^ M, such that for every 
N = No (mod. Q) , t/i (N) > c > 0, where c is independent of N. 

This follows from the previous lemma and the proof of theorem II. 

Lemma (28) : If 0 ^ (t) ^ | f (t) ^ 0, in the interval 

g ^ t ^ h, then 

h h 

5 ~ -f O (1) , 

t>f7 9 

This is a well-known result. 

Lemma (29) : If A is real and positive and is not an integer, 

H 

then I ^ e^^^^ | < 1/2(A), 

x>b 

where (x) denotes the distance x from the nearest integer. 

This is also well-known. 


§3. PROOF OF MAIN RESULTS. 

3 • 1. Further notations and assumptions : fc is a fixed positive 
integer ; ko — 2k — 1. 

Since j (x) denotes only a single residue class (mod, p**^) , 
/ (^i) + f (X 2 ) +••• + / i^ko) denotes only a single residue class 
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(mod. Q) for all values of Xi , Xa , . . . , Xa„. Let us denote this residue 
class by Ro- That is 

f (xi) + . . . + f (xto) s R„ (mod. Q) , 
for all values of Xr, (r = 1 , 2 , ,fco) • 

Now for s, we take the least value of s which satisfies the conditions 
of theorem II when N 2 ~ W — Ro,* where W is any fixed integer. That 
means, from lemma (27), 

• c/3 (No) > c > 0, when No— W — Ro, (mod. Q) , 
for this s=:s(W,Ro,/c). (22) 

Hereafter s stands only for this particular one ; and s ^ F 

Further, we take N ^ W (mod. Q) . (23) 

Let Ko — tto -f- I tti I I ttn I . 

No is a positive integer. 

F =[Vm(No/Ko)^], where v = Vn. 

R = [F«] , Y = [Ff>] , T == [2nKoF] 

No — NoF""*^ < N ^ No and N satisfies (23) ; 
where a, b, I and are positive constants. 

X., is a positive integer such that for all x ^ x„ each of f (x ) , f (x) 
f’(x) is positive. (24) 

I runs through the numbers not exceeding F”“^, which can be ex- 
pressed as the sum of exactly fc — 1 values of / (x) with each x ^ Xo ; 
and X denotes the number of such numbers ^ F^~V 

where v = F, F-f 1, . . . , 2F — 1. 

When F is large. Numbers u are all different and u < Ko2^F^. 

=: n (1 — v) 

c is a positive constant, but it is different on different occasions. 

In the rest of the paper we proceed on the assumption that the con- 
ditions marked A, B, C, etc., are satisfied and at the end we choose the 
constants so that these conditions are actually satisfied. 
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Lemma (30) : 

When F^<q:=zO (F^) , O . 

yz-l 

This is assumed. 

(82 is a constant which will be fixed later) . 

Further let F = Max.{M. [2/8]+ 2}, where 8 has the same value as 
in lemma (21) . 


3 ‘2. Lemma (31) X > c • 

Let Ns(x) denote the number of numbers not exceeding x, which 
can be expressed as the sum of s values of f (x) with x ^ Xo. 

Now Ni (x) ^ c • x^. 

V 

N2 (x)^ S Ni (/(r)-~f(r-l)}^c 2 Nj (c • r^-i) /> c 2 r^-v 

> c • ^ ^ . ^l_(l_v)2 

V 

N..,(ar)^ 2 No(/(r) - f (r - 1) } > c 2 No (c • r"-i) . 

r—x 

0 

V 

>c 2 > c • 

X 

0 

Proceeding like this we get that 
N,(x)>c • xi<i-v )' 

So X = Na _i (F^~l) > C • F<^-“1) {l-(l-v)»-U ^ ^ . pn-l~-n(l-.v)» 

= c * 

3*3. An Integral. We introduce the following sums depending 
on a. 

F 

T — 2 e27iia-^(x) . 

X—X^ 
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j 

T, =: 5 e2nia/(x) ^ where K, = mK^F. 

X~X 

o 

V ” ; S ” S e2nia5 

V ’ ^ 

Let y be an integer 0 < y < Y ; and consider, 

(3-21) I = / T«-3Ti V2S2e2^^y^ (y) 

• o 

where for the interval of integration we can substitute the interval 
- T-i ^ a < 1 - T-^ 

For every a in the last interval, we have 

(3*22) a — ^/\j + z; (a , q) = 1 ; 0 < q ^ r ; | z | ^ l/qr. 

We divide the interval of integration into two classes, putting in the 
first class the intervals with 

(3-23) az=V. + ^; (a,q)=l; 0<q^ ^ z ^ r~K 

A d < I, 

and in the second class the remaining intervals. It is easy to see that 
the intervals of the first class do not overlap and every a in the second 
class can be represented by (3-22). Corresponding to this division, we 
can write, 

(3-24) I , +H , 

y.N y , 1 ' y ,2 

§3*3. Asymptotic formula for , i. We introduce the following 
integrals : 

F 

q)i = f e2ni2/(x)^j. . 

' X 

0 

(p2 zz: ; 


2F 

F 

In T, put x = tq-fr;r = 0, 1, <J — 1 
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where for every r, t takes all integral values in the interval 
< qt + r 

So, for T, we get 

q-l 
r-0 t 


q-l 

rzizO 

where K,* — S e 2 ni 2 /(qHr)^ 

t 


Let F(t)= l^|f(qt + r) 


q • KonF^-i nKo * F^-i+d 

Then f (t) | 2 : |qf (qt -f r ) ^ ^ ^ i, 


provided, 

B Z ^ 71 ~ 1 ~|- d. 

So in the interval considered for t, 
and F”(t)^0. 

Hence from lemma (25), 


(F-r)Q ' (p 

K.- = J <i‘+r)dt + o (1) = ^ + O ( 1 ) 


Hence we obtain 

(3*31) T = qpiBfl , fy -f- O (q) . 

In a similar way we prove that 

(3 • 32) T] ~ cp 2 Ba , ^ -j- O (q) . 

(3*33) V =7)hBa,, + 0(q). 

Again 

(3 • 34) S ™ + O ( I 2 : |XP^-i) . 

(3*35) e2«W(v) ~ + 0(1 ^ |Y^) 

(3 *36) + 0(12: \F ^-^) . 
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We put 

(3-37) Z=:F, if I 2 1 

Z^|~|— , if l2|^F-'*. 

Then we can verify* that 

(p, = O (Z) ; (p2 = O (Z) ; ipi O (Z) . 

Therefore by lemma (21), the main term of the right hand side of 
the • equalities (3-31) — (3-36) is 0(Zq "); 0(Zq "); 0(X); 

o(i)ro(i). 


r 

* f e2''«t<*)dx 

•' X, 


X + -^ A — ® ^ • 

•’l ^ 


Put y = zf (x) . Then dy — zf’ (x) . 
y r= a„ 2 x"{l + 0(V/) }; 2 f (x)— ao 2 Tu;"-i{l + 0(Vx)} 

yi-v = a„i-vzi-v;c"-i{l + 0(Vx) } = ^^{1 + 0(V.) j 

(chz)^ 


So 


1 

zf’ (x) 


1 



Now F~^ ^ I 2 I ^ F~^, when n - 1 d. So log zf (F) = O (log :) . 
Hence I iz: O (z-^) + O (log 2 ) = O (z“'") . 

Therefore cpi ==: O (A) + O ( 2 “'^) 1 = O . 

Similarly, we can prove the result for qp 2 and 
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The ratios of the remaining terms to the last values are 
0{Z-iqi+5^ I 2|Fn-i I =: 0(F-'>') (1+ | z |F^), 

provided. 

Cl d(l + 8)^l-^p. 

C 2 ^ 1 . 

Ca bn ^ n — 

So 

(3-38) Tfi-3Ti (/ ( y ) -n) 

^ E,F, + O (Z^’ q-«‘'X2F-'*’{1 + \ z \F^) , 

where F^ depends only on z, y, n, Xo and and 

(3-39) , Ey J )2e2ni‘»/v/(v)^-2niaN/q 

I 

(3-310) E,==0(X2q~«^). 

Integrating (3-38) with respect z between the limits z = to 

z = T“^, we get that the 

part of , 1 corresponding to any fixed a and q is Qi/E^ -f L, 
where Qy depends only on y, n, No and Xo- Now 

L = OIX^F-Vg-S'- ( / I F»dz -f- / ^ _ Wi-'-'dz) 

= 0{X2Fs-"-''’q 

So 2 2 L =:OlX2F®-"-'‘-), for s^[2/5]+2. 

q=l a 

Hence 

(3 -311) , , = Q,D„ + O (X2F»-«- '>) , where 

(3-312) D,= 2 2E^; (a q)=l. 

q=:l a 

§ 3 - 4 . Estimation of Qy. We sum up the equality . 
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(3-41) I „ = H . + H , 
of (3*24) for all values of N statisfying the conditions 

N, - < N ^ 

and N 5 ™ W (mod. Q) . By the definition of our s, 

the result of summation of the left side is equal to the number of 
solutions for x and Ni of the system of inequalities. 

<3-42) N, 'f </(x)^N,' 

t 

where Ni No — f(xi) — /(xo) — f (x«„ 3 ) — u — u’— f(y) , and x 

runs through x^, Xo + 1 , . . . , Ki ; every Xi runs over the set of values 
^ 0 , + 1, • • • , F ; it and u' take the values described for u in §3-1 
(independently) . 

Now 

Ni - NoF-'^ ^ No ~ (s - 3)Ko • F^^ - 2 * 2 ^KoF^ ~ KoF^^^^- NoF"'^ 
5> (TnK^F ~ 1)^^ -- KoFMs - 3 + 2-2’^) -Ko * F^^ - KoF^-'^’. 

^ KoF" I 2*2^ - s — - ni^^F- + 3 | 

^ KoF^{m” — ^ — 2 * 2 ^‘ -- s}, provided 

Di F > n 
Do b ^ 1 
D 3 F'^’ ^ m^. 

But ^ — 2 • 2 ^ — s ^ 1 , if m ^ m^, — m,, (s) , 

Since s is fixed, we choose for m the fixed value rn,,. So, 

Ni ~ NoF-'^ >Ko F^. 

So the number of solutions of the inequality (3-42) for every given 
Ni is 

a--{N] + 0 ( 1 )- (Ni - NoF 'i’)" + 0 ( 1 ) ) > c • F^-^\ 

Hence the whole number of solutions of (3*42). 

(3 *43) > c ^ c • X2F^-r 

The part of Hy , 1 corresponding to q — 1 
= Q.X2, 
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and its summation for all N in the above interval 
^ Q,X2 • c • < c • • X2 F^~^. 

When q > 1, from lemma (29) 

I 2 I <■ l/2(a/q)= i- 

N 2a 

and so by (3-310), when q > 1, 


H 

N 


V > 




Q,X2 5 

qr:.2 


-St) V . 


2a 


} 


:.rO{Q,X2 S q-l-Hogq}::zO(Q,X2). 

q^2 

Hence, when q runs through all values in the interval O < q ^ F^. 

H, , 1 < c • Q, X2F^- 'i’ + O (Q,X2) < c Q,X2F^-'^. 

N 


In the intervals of the second class, by lemma (29) , 

I ^ e-2niaN | ~ Q (l/(a)) = O (F) . 

N 

So 

1 

(3-44) 2 = O (F®-2+^ / 2 2 

o u 

=1 O (F^-2+i XF) rz: o (XF^-1+0 
= o(X2F«-'*’), 
provided 

E s~-l + l<n — 1— o -f s ij’, i.c., I < n — o — ijj. 

Hence from (3-41), (3*42), (3-43) and (3-44), we get that 

(3-45) Q^>cF®'-^ 

§3-5 Estimation of Dj,. It follows from (3-39), that 

No 

where N 2 = N — | — f (y) , 

where also takes the same set of values as 5 but independently. 
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Therefore 

Dy =5 2 Aq (N 2 ) . 

N2 q=l 

From lemma (27), from the definition of s in §3-1, it follows that 
for all these No, 


^ (No) > c > 0. 

So'from lemma (25), we conclude that 

Fd 

2 (N 2 ) > c + O (F-^*^) , (c is independent of N >) . 

qrrl 


> — , provided 


c 

F F^^ '!> 

2 


Hence 

(3-51) D,> 1 -^ = -^X^>cX^. 

N:- Z Z 

(c is different on different occasions) . 

Hence from (3-311), (3-45) and (3-51), we get that 
(3 • 52) , H, , 1 > c X2F^-^ + O > c X^F^-^. provided 

G F>c. 

§3-6. The fundamental integral. Now we put N — N^, and investi- 
gate the integral. 

(3-61) I :!=: 2 I 

N^ V = l y . N, 

~ f ^T*~^TiV2S2e“ V 

« y 

By dividing the interval of integration into two classes as in §3-3, 
we represent the integral as the sum of two terms, 

(3-62) 
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Now, H3 = 2 . 

V 

Therefore from (3 • 52) , we have 


(3-63) H, > cX2YF»-” 

In the intervals of the second class, < q ^ t = O (F‘) . 

Y y-1 

So 2 = 2 + 0(| z | Y"+’) 

V-l Y , 

= 0(Y-F-d«=)+0(Y"+iq-iT-l), [from lemma (30)] 


= O (F''-'*^0 -j- 0(F‘>"+*' • F-t* • F-‘) 

= O (A) say. 

Hence Ho = O (A • F*-2 / ^ V2S2da) 

=r O (A • F’-^ . F • X) = O (AF’-iX) . 

H. ^ / AF^-^X \ ^/ 

H, \X2YF* "/ \XYFi « 


O 


irri 1~<J . pb . pi 


- O (AF<^-b) 


== 0 ( 1 ), 

provided 

H dSo ^ 0 . 

I 0 hn <i I d. 

Hence 

I > cX2YF«-^> 0 

§3 • 7. Now the conditions to be satisfied are r 


(1) 

d<l; 

(5) 

b ^ 1 ~ \|’/n ; 

(9) 

F,G; 

(2) 

1 ^ n — 1 d ; 

(6) 

Di , Da ; 

(10) 

d8o > 0 ; 

(3) 

d(l + 8)^l-H.; 

(7) 

b^l; 

(11) 

0 1)71 1 — |— d. 

(4) 

■»)»< 1 ; 

(8) 

1 < n — 0 — \(i ; 




Conditions (6) and (9) are satisfied if No > c. 
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Now put 

(1) fc=:[nlog(2n/8a]+2. (3) d=i; (5) - IM ; 


( 2 ) 



(4) i n _ 1 ; ( 6 ) N„ > c. 


Then all conditions are satisfied. 

Sex we arrive at the result that if N„ > c, and ?c=[ti log(2n/8..)]+ 2, 
then, for a suitable s ^ F, * 

But is the number of representations of in the form. 

N« = f(a*) + /(a:,)+ .... + f (x,^p,) + u + u' + f (y) , 
with X, Xi , . . . , X;, 1 ^ Xo. 

The right side of the above is a sum of 

l + s — 3 + 2fc-fl = .9 + 2fc— 1 values of / (x) . 

Therefore, we arrive at 


Theorem IV. If / = 0(Y- 

1 / - 1 

for all q, < q ^ O (F^~0 
and Y =[Fi-^‘], then 

G (/) ^ r + 2 [n log (2n/8,) ] + 3, 


§3*8. Lemma (32) : When n ^ 20, and F- < q ~ 0(F^“i), 

Y 

Si =: X e2^i‘‘'"Ll/) =: o (YF--"5-^) , 

yrrl 

where S 3 = l/40n^ log n. 


(1) q ^ Y • i.e., q ^ 

o /Y\ q Qi 

Si = [ — I 5 2 . where qi < q. 

\ q / y=i y-i 
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So from lemma (6) 


Si = O ( Va • or Qi) according as qj ^ q^/ ("-i—*) 

Therefore 

Si = O (Y • q-*) = O (YF-'W) = O (YF-*^) , for J S = 83. 

(2) Y<q = 0(F"-J). 

Since Y = Fi-''% F"-i ^ Y’ -i+V«“ = 


In lemma (6) , put c 
10n2 


Then 8 log = 8 log 


i- 2/n\ 

10 ti 2 


i - Vn"- 


40 log n , ^ 

< ^ > for n ^ 20. 


So in this case 

S, r= 0(Y»-63/(1 -v 2>)=: 0(YF-f>:'). 

From (1) and (2), the lemma follows. 

Lemma (33) : When 2 ^ n < 19, and Fi < q = O (F"-5) , 

Si = 2 = o (YF-«‘) , 

v=i 

where 84 = (^/o — i/„)/2’''~^ — e. 


From lemma (8) , 

Si = O(Y'q0 {Yi-» + Yq-« + Yi-"V}, 
where 8 = l/2*~*. 

Now e is arbitrary. 

50 Y'q' = O (F') ,E has different values on the two sides. 
Hence 

51 = 0(Y • F')Max{Y-6,g-«, Y-’^q»} 

Y“® ^ F-b5 <; F“®/2. 

q _8 ^ p_ 8/2 

Y-n« . q« ^ F-"® • F®("-^> = F-®<^-V") 
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So Si = O (Y • «) = O (YF-»*) . 

§3- 9. Proof of the main result. 

(1) n ^ 20. 

From lemma (32) , 

2[n log( 2 n/ 82 )]^ ti{ 4 log n -j- log log n + log 80). 

.(2) 3^n^l9. 

From lemma (33), 

2[n log ( 271 / 82 ) ] ^ 7i{77log2 + 7i21og2 -f 3. 

Hence from theorem IV, we get 
Theorem V. When 71 ^ 20, 

G (f) < Max{M, 25713 log ti) f 27i {4 log n + log log ti + log 80} + 3. 

Theorem VI. When 71 ^ 3. 

G (f) ^ Max{M, 2" + 4) + 27i2 log 2 + 6. 


ERRATA 

Page ni for last 4 lines, read v = v (p) { f *; + “= + f ? 

Omit lemma (5) and the foot notes. 

Read s — 1 for s in line 2 page 178 ; lines 2, 12, 15 page 180 ; and in 
line 3 page 182. 

Read instead of in line 8 page 178. 
and p<p+i instead of in line 22 page 178. 

Read p^p* instead of in line 7 page 181. 

Read U instead of Q in lines 1, 3 page 184. 
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Some Experiments on the Utilisation of Indigenous 
Raw Materials 

By 

K. Aswath Narain Rao. 

( Annamalai University ) 

The Government of India established about two years ago, the 
Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau to collect and disseminate 
industrial intelligence, to co-ordinate industrial research that is being 
done in different parts of the country — in a few universities, under the 
Provincial Directors of Industries and by a few enterprising industrial- 
ists — and to encourage investigation of industrial problems by the award 
of prizes, etc. The Bureau has, also, its own laboratories at the Test 
House, Alipore, Calcutta where work on some selected problems is being 
done. 

It seems, desirable, to place on record some work that has been done 
in a number of fields during some years, so that the information may 
be readily available to those who require it. The work relates to 
utilisation of some minor forest products, manufacture of glue from 
hide fleshings, utilisation of iron ore for the manufacture of brown paints, 
etc. The work on forest products was done in collaboration with 
Messrs. C. Varadhan and S. L. Janniah {Quarterly Journal of the Mysore 
Forest Department, 1934, 7). 

FOREST OIL SEEDS 

Large scale expression of oil from the following oil-seeds : Sandal, 
Nagasampige, Mukarthi, Surthi, and Gangunge was investigated at the 
New Oil Mills, Platform Road, Bangalore. The methods suggested so 
far for expression of oil from Sandal seed are all uneconomical and 
wasteful. It was hoped to express a good proportion of the oil in the 
seed in the Krupp’s Expeller, but the oil is so sticky and viscous and 
contains such a large quantity of resinous matter, that the attempt did 
not meet with much success. This is very disappointing in view of the 
fact that sandal seed oil is a drying oil with a high Iodine Value and 
suitable for the manufacture of soft soap. Medley oil of good quality 
suitable for the manufacture of ordinary soap was expressed in 35% 
yield from these seeds mentioned above. 

Sagade seed oil. These seeds (called “ Kusum ” in Northern India, 
Schleichera Trijuga) have a loose outer shell and a hard inner shell or 
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pericarp. The outer shell, the pericarp and the kernel form 56, 24 and 
20 per cent respectively of the total weight of the seeds. 

The oil-content of the seeds with the pericarp and without it was 


determined by extraction with various solvents. 

Part of Seed. Solvent. 

Percentage of fat. 

Kernel 

30-50° petrol 

58-5 

Kernel 

Carbon tetrachloride 

60-7 

Kernel and pericarp 

do. 

29-8 

Pfericarp 

do. 

6-2 


The semi-solid fat obtained was greenish-yellow in colour, the fat 
from the pericarp being much harder than that from the kernel. 

By expression on a large scale in the Oil Mills (yield 28 to 30 per 
cent), these seeds gave an oil which deposited a small amount of solid 
on long standing. The physical and chemical constants of the oil ex- 
pressed in the Mills were determined and are given below : — 


Acid value . . 44-3 

Iodine value . . 57*1 

Refractive Index at 30^ C .. 1*4637 

Saponification value . . 220 • 1 

Titre .. 46*5° C 


The oil and Nitrogen in the cake were found to be : — 

Per cent. 

Oil 10*8 

Nitrogen . . 2 *05 


Dhupa fat. Dhupa fruits {Vateria Indica) are fairly hard, with an 
outer shell, which splits and opens out on the fruit ripening. Large 
quantities of these fruits are exported to Germany and other foreign 
countries, on account of the high-class edible fat obtainable from them. 
The chief difficulty in the way of developing this industry, here, has been 
that the fruits are attacked by maggots immediately on ripening, unless 
dried very soon. Therefore, any attempt to express the fat has to be 
made in the area in which the fruit grows, the interval between plucking 
the fruits and expressing the fat from them being as small as possible. 

An attempt was made to prepare the fat by boiling the shelled and 
crushed seeds with water and skimming out the melted fat which floats 
on top — a process practised by poorer classes in Malnad Districts in 
Mysore State. The yield of the fat by this method was, however, very 
poor — 1 per cent. Solvent extraction with petrol (30° to 50°) after 
drying the shelled seeds and powdering them gave 17 per cent fat. A 
5 
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yield of 8 to 9 per cent was obtained by expression on a large scale in 
the expeller. The fat is greenish-white in colour, rapidly bleaching on 
exposure. 

The oil and Nitrogen content of the cake from the Oil Mills were 
found to be : — 

Oil , . . 6 • 7 per cent. 

Nitrogen .. 1-0 „ 

It is hoped to attack the seeds by cellulose-destroying bacteria like 
“ Delbruckia in order to recover the fat. 

Jalari {Shorea Telura ) . The seeds of this tree extracted with ben- 
zene gave 1 per cent, of a clear oil. Since the yield was small, the work 
was not continued. 

Ganja Oil (Hempseed oil). The seeds gave on extraction with 
petrol (50® to 60°), 32 per cent, of a clear, light-green oil, which dark- 
ened on keeping. The following were the constants of the oil : — 

Specific gravity at 27° C .. 0*9254 

Saponification value . . 188 to 193 

Iodine value . . 146 to 150 

It is a semi-drying oil, its iodine value being fairly high, so that its 
chief use is for making cheap paints. It was being used in Madras and 
Mysore for being mixed with paints for marking toddy trees which 
practice has been given up now. It is likely to be useful after purifica- 
tion for the manufacture of soft soaps also. 

The seeds are not available in any considerable quantity, so that 
commercial exploitation of the oil has not been possible. 

Sandal seed oil. Sandal seeds are available in large quantities in 
the forests, each sandal tree yielding a fairly good amount per year. The 
oil is particularly useful for the manufacture of liquid soaps, its iodine 
value being fairly high. So far, the commercial exploitation of the oil 
has not been successful, on account of the difficulty of expressing the 
sticky, viscous oil from the seeds. 

The seed is small and sufficiently soft to be crushed between the 
fingers. It has a thin pericarp, forming about two-fifths of the weight 
of the seed. 

Extracted with benzene, the seeds give 47 per cent of oil and the 
kernel alone about 65 per cent. The brownish-yellow oil is thick, vis- 
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cous, and almost odourless. A drop on a watch-glass exposed to air, 
dries slowly to a reddish-brown plastic mass, but a small quantity of oil 
smeared on glass plate and exposed, dries up quickly to a thin tough 
film. The physical and chemical constants of the oil are given below : 


Specific Gravity at 27° 0*9305 

Refractive Index at 55° C 1*4785 

Saponification value * . . 172 to 175 

• Iodine value . . 102 to 105 

Acid value 19 to 22 


As can be seen, it is a semi-drying oil and should be most useful 
for the manufacture of varnishes and liquid soaps. The difficulties in 
the expression of pure sandal seed oil are sure to be surmounted. 

It is hoped that a large scale collection of the seeds at an economical 
rate will be organised by the Forest Departments. In fact, in the case 
of all oil-seeds, the chief obstacle in the way of commercial exploitation 
is the prohibitive cost of collection of the seeds. 

ESSENTIAL OILS 

Essential Oil of Karibe (Claiisena Wildenowii). — ^The leaves and 
twigs (44 lbs.) of this shrub were distilled in steam yielding 56 gms. of 
a reddish-brown essential oil with a powerful odour, possessing a dis- 
tinct resemblance to lemon grass oil. The yield is 0*25 per cent. It is 
understood that this shrub grows abundantly round about Bangalore. 
The oil is under investigation with a view to find out its economic impor- 
tance. 

Essential Oil of ChigatTnari (Lansium Aannamalayannm ). — ^This 
wood is available in fairly large quantities in Malnad parts in Mysore 
State and has a very powerful smell which seems to disappear on chop- 
ping the wood into small pieces and exposing them to the atmosphere 
for a few days. A large quantity of oil was distilled in order to find 
out its suitability for incorporation in perfumes and other toilet articles 
and its consequent market value. 

The distillation results are given below. 

233 lbs. Milva chippings (mixture of heart-wood and v^hite wood) 
were distilled in steam. After 10*5 hours when distillation was com- 
plete, 4*4 lbs. of oil and 440 lbs. of condensed steam had been collec- 
ted. 


Yield : 1*9 per cent on the weight of the wood. Steam ratio : oil ; 

steam : : 1: 100. 
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209 lbs. Heart-wood chippings were distilled in steam. 

Time for distillation . . 11*5 hours 

Yield of oil .. 3*7 lbs. ie. 1-8 per cent 

Ratio of oil to steam . . 1: 81 

136-5 lbs. white wood chippings were distilled in steam. 

Time for distillation . . 6*0 hours 

Yield of oil ..1*5 lbs. i.e. 1*1 per cent 

Ratio of oil to steam . . 1: 146 

The distillation was very rapid in the beginning slowing down con- 
siderably towards the end. 

During the first 1*5 hours, 1-85 lbs. of oil were collected with only 
40 lbs. of condensed steam. During the next 2*75 hours, 1*6 lbs. of 
oil were collected with 60 lbs. of condensed steam. During the last 
7 hours, *7 lb. of oil was collected with 200 lbs. of condensed steam. 

The oil which distilled in the beginning was pale-yellow in colour, 
while the later fractions were dark-green. The oil has a powerful and 
penetrating odour not unlike that of sandal oil. 

Specific gravity at 27® C. .. 0*8976 

Refractive Index at 23® C. .. 1*4952-1*4960 

(a)D ,, —89*8® 

A large quantity of wood was distilled at the Sandal Oil Factory, 
Mysore, where a yield of 1*64 per cent was obtained and a steam ratio 
of 1:300 was recorded. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLUE 

Glue is an important article which is imported in fairly large quan- 
tities into India, the quantity in 1934-35, being 16,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 3,82,000. Commercially, glues are of many kinds depending on 
their origin and are classified as hide glue, size glue and bone glue . For 
our present purpose, taking into account the locally available material, 
only hide glue need be considered. In tanneries, pieces and cuttings of 
swollen hides, are obtained as by-products during their shaping and are 
known as fleshings. These fleshings are available in very large quanti- 
ties in the tanneries and their disposal is a problem to the tanners. In- 
vestigation has been confined to the utilization of these as the starting 
material. 
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Manufacture of glue on a large scale from fleshings in the tanneries 
cannot be strictly considered a cottage industry. For the latter pur- 
pose, the process has to be simplified further and the product obtained 
will necessarily be of a lower quality, but sufficiently good for the ordi- 
nary work of the carpenter. The fleshings or sinews from the slaughter 
house will form the raw material in this case. 

Fresh hide fleshings from the tanneries are generally wet and it is 
not ne*cessary to dry them unless it is^ desired to preserve them as such 
for some time before they are treated. Since for dehairing hides, plenty 
of lime is used in the tanneries, it is necessary to remove the adhering 
lime and calcium carbonate formed from it by the action of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide. Plenty of dirt and extraneous harmful impurities are 
also generally present and have to be removed. The fleshings are 
therefore thoroughly washed with cold water with efficient stirring to 
remove these as much as possible by mechanical action. Even after 
this preliminary washing, plenty of lime and calcium carbonate will be 
found admixed in the fleshings. They are removed by neutralizing 
with diluted commercial sulphuric or hydrochloric acid (1:1) in just a 
little excess over the right quantity, draining off the liquor which con- 
tains a lot of salt and washing the residue thoroughly with water to free 
it of acid. Freedom from acid should be ensured, as any acid in the 
residue will affect the quality of the final product adversely. 

It may be mentioned that the quantity of acid required to remove 
the lime and calcium carbonate varies considerably in the case of diffe- 
rent samples, naturally depending on the quantity of lime that has 
been used for dehairing and also on the efficiency of the preliminary 
washing. 

This process of cleaning and acid treatment is not necessary in the 
case of sinews obtained in villages and slaughter houses. Just a little 
washing with water to remove any mud or dirt adhering will be quite 
sufficient. In the case of hides, however, dehairing by the use of lime 
has to be done. 

The fleshings which have thus been completely freed of lime are 
then soaked in good clear water in the proportion of 1 : 4 and vigorously 
boiled with agitation for 3-4 hours. The aqueous extract is drained off 
and the process repeated twice or thrice with smaller quantities of water. 
The extracts are all mixed and evaporated in an open pan by means 
of steam or on an open fire. In practice, it will be found more con- 
venient to start the evaporation of the first extract, the later extracts 
being added as and when they are ready. The evaporation is carried 
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on to a stage when the residue in the pan becomes thick and a smear 
on a glass plate forms a thin solid film on cooling. The stage at which 
concentration has to be stopped can be learnt only by experience. 
This is the most important step in the manufacture. 

Immediately this stage is reached, the thick syrup should be 
poured into shallow trays (about 2" in depth) to cool and set. In 
winter, i.e., from October to February, the jelly will slowly harden and 
thin slabs can be taken out. It ,is better if some oil, c.g., castor oil is 
smeared on the trays before the syrup is poured, as this will facilitate 
the removal of the slabs easily. They are then placed in trays construc- 
ted of wire netting and allowed to dry slowly in a shady place with 
plenty of breeze, rearranging them at intervals to express fresh surfaces. 
In summer months, it will be necessary to chill the jelly to make it set, 
by the use of ice or in a refrigerator. It will, however, be more con- 
venient to manufacture most of the glue required, in winter. 

Liquid glue itself can be placed on the market and is suitable for 
most purposes. The difficulty of getting it to set without much expense 
is the greatest problem and this will be avoided by selling liquid glue 
as such. Moreover, it can be manufactured during the whole year. 
It will be an excellent commodity, if only it can be made popular. With 
cautious propaganda and demonstration of the efficiency of liquid glue 
which is as good as the solid, it should be possible to introduce it into 
the market. After all, glue is used in carpentry and other work, only 
after dissolving in water. In order to keep the liquid glue properly 
preserved from putrefaction, it will be necessary to add a small quan- 
tity of an antiseptic like carbolic acid or creosote. 

The quantities handled in the laboratory were one cwt. lot fleshings. 
The yield of glue on the weight of the wet fleshings has been found to 
be about 8-10%, and when worked on a large scale, could be improved 
to about 12%. 

Detailed proposals and estimate for the manufacture of glue in 
the tanneries will naturally depend on the quantity of fleshings avail- 
able, whether all the glue produced can be sold profitably and whether 
part-time labour can be had. There is usually a good water supply 
available in all the tanneries and a hand pump may be necessary to 
pump the water to the tank where the digestion of the fleshings 
is done. Wrought or galvanized iron tanks of 200-400 gallons capacity, 
evaporating pans of similar capacity and a number of trays of galva- 
nized iron and wire gauze will be necessary. The whole cost of the 
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equipment should not be more than Rs. 600-800. If old vessels are 
already available, the saving in the estimate will be to that extent. 

In the case of villagers who want to carry out the manufacture as 
a cottage industry, the household earthenware pots themselves will 
quite do. 

It is difficult to discuss the question of marketing the glue produced, 
in this paper. The sale of glue manufactured in the tanneries will be 
done b’y the owners and will depend on their marketing organisation, 
initiative and enterprise. In the case of villagers who produce glue, 
the question is a little more complicated. In the U.P., all the glue 
manufacturers have formed themselves into the Cawnpore Glue 
Makers Co-operative Society, Fazalganj, Cawnpore, which markets the 
products for the members who are mostly illiterate. In Punjab, a Co- 
operative Union under the Co-operative Department was formed with 
a view to collective purchase of raw materials and sale of finished pro- 
ducts. But it is understood that due to certain misunderstandings, it 
was wound up some time ago. 

UTILIZATION OF IRON ORE 

The utilization of Hematite and Limonite available at Kemman- 
gudi in Mysore for the manufacture of brown paints was investigated 
in collaboration with the Whitelead Syndicate, Bangalore. It was 
found that these materials were very good for making brown paints 
and far superior to Ochre in that their oil absorption was only 2j5 of 
that of Ochre. It was also found that different shades of brown could 
be obtained by heating the ore at different temperatures prior to its 
admixture with oil. Special equipment was, however, found necessary 
in order to reduce the ore into a condition sufficiently fine to answer 
the specifications of the Indian Stores Department. 

These investigations were carried out at the Indian Institute of 
Science and the laboratories of the Government of Mysore. 

Annamalainagar, 

24th April, 1937. 



The Present Status of the Study of Human Emotions 

By 

P. S. Naidu, 

( Annamalai University ) 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason^s colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered ^ I have felt/ 

— Tennyson, 'In Memoriam \ cxxiv, 4, 

' There is a light in my heart, hut when 1 seek to bring it into the under- 
standing, it is extinguished. Which illumination is the true one, that 
of the understanding, which discloses, indeed, well-defined and fixed 
shapes, but behind them an abyss, or that of the heart, which, while 
indeed it sends rays of promise upwards, is unable to supply the want of 
definite knowledge ? ^ 

— Jacobi from ' Uberweg's History of Philosophy,' VoL II, p. 200. 

‘ Dynamic ’ is the word which, more than any other, is truly expres- 
sive of the spirit of our age. The change from the old, conservative, and 
static attitude to the modern, progressive and dynamic attitude to life is 
the most significant characteristic of this new age of illumination. Nor 
is this a change affecting only man’s attitude to life. It has shaken the 
very foundations of the external world so confidently laid by nineteenth 
century science. The physical and the biological sciences have realised, 
through their penetrating insight into the workings of the sub-micro- 
scopic realm, that nature is dynamic ; but the social sciences are rather 
slow to learn the lesson, since the spectre of the ‘ rational man ’ still 
seems to beckon to them from a far off illusory realm. Not science 
alone, but art too exhibits the unmistakable signs of a profound change 
in its outlook on life. The revival of Bharata Natyam in our country, 
to mention only one typical movement, is full of significance, for the 
very essence of the dance is dynamism. 

While his outlook on life is undergoing a profound change, modern 
man is moved from within by a strange but potent spirit of restless- 
ness, which urges him to strive after the unknown and the undefined. 
The craze for speed, the hustler’s frantic rush round the globe, the 
growth of the cubist, futurist and impressionist styles in art, and the 
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rapid spread of sur-realism are so many signs of the times which he who 
runs may read. Modern man’s wistful and lonesome pursuit of he knows 
not what is pathetically exhibited in his effort to define for himself the 
ideal relationship between the sexes. Marriage, the sex instinct, pre- 
servation and propagation of the species, love and liberty have all been 
confused each with the others, each being made in turn the standard by 
which the others should be evaluated. And all the while man has 
hidden from himself the supreme' end for which these are merely so 
many jneans. Hence it is that in this particular social institution the 
restlessness of spirit is intensely manifested at the present day. 

Dynamism and restlessness are, therefore, the most outstanding 
characteristics of our age. So, it is not surprising to find that Psycho- 
logy has been influenced profoundly by the spirit of the times ; for 
after all, this spirit of restlessness and striving after the undefined is 
the subject for investigation in psychology. It is the task of psychology 
and psychology alone to probe deep into the mind and get at the source 
of the universal dynamism of the modern age. The contemporary 
schools of psychology, in spite of violent disagreement among them- 
selves on several matters of fundamental importance, are agreed in the 
attitude they take up towards man, the subject of their study. Revolt- 
ing against the static, elementaristic mental-chemistry of the later nine- 
teenth century, they, with one accord, declared that they would study 
the activity of man, the dynamic being. The Behaviourist is at one 
with his opponents in this matter. Even the Factor-School engaged in 
the investigation of, what for a long time has been considered, the most 
static aspect of man’s endowment, have come to recognise the existence 
of new factors, such as ‘w’ and V’, which make for dynamism in intelli- 
gence. Spearman realised the power of conation even in his first work 
of importance, wherein he says, ‘The intensity of cognition can be con- 
trolled by conation In a later work^ though he says that ‘ On the 
whole it would appear that the influence of instincts and interests upon 
cognitive ability has an unexpectedly restricted scope’, yet he admits 
that Tn certain exceptional cases, however, such an influence is so strik- 
ingly suggested as to urge the pressing need for at least further investi- 
gation F. C. Thomas in his recent book expounding the standpoint 
of the London School says, ‘ It seems, then, that present cognitive effi- 
ciency depends always upon these two orectic factors. On the one hand, 
it depends on conscious conative control; and on the other, on the un- 


(1) The Nature of Intelligence, &c., p. 347. 

(2) The Abilities of Man, p. 341. 

(3) Ibid, p. 341. 

6 
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conscious effects of volition. It follows, therefore, that we have to 
enunciate a law of control, namely, that the intensity of cognition can 
be controlled by conation and volition.’ ^ It is plain, therefore, that the 
leaders of the great schools of psychology, as well as those engaged in 
research in restricted branches of the science, admit that the subject of 
their study is the dynamic nature of the living organism. 

An important implication in this' universal attitude of the different 
schools of psychology is the suggested affiliation between this science 
and the physical sciences on the oiie hand, and the biological sciences on 
the other. Sir Oliver Lodge has held tenously to the faith that mind 
could be reconciled with matter through ether. Though this ether as 
a third entity reconciling two others, matter and mind, through itself, 
has disappeared, yet Sir Oliver’s faith has been fulfilled in a marvellous 
manner. Matter as the djmamic centre of energy has ceased to be ultra- 
mental. The essence of the nucleus of matter is restless energy ; the 
urge of this energy manifesting itself in intra-atomic movements. And 
it is the very same urge which is the essence of mind too, the essence 
which is studied by psychology. 

As in physics so in biology, it is the universal energy in the form of 
urge to life and for life that is attracting the attention of the serious 
minded investigators (of the type of Haldane and Driesch) . Not evolu- 
tion, not embryology, not even cytology and cytogenetics, but it is the 
change from the bio-physical to the Bionomic or the Ecological attitude 
that augurs well for the future of biology. The study of the organism 
in its natural habitat will lead to the investigation of its activity, and 
of the urge to such activity ; in other words, to the investigation of the 
mind of the organism. Biology and Psychology will have to join forces 
soon in their attack on the mysteries of organism. 

The social sciences are rather behind the times, since they are still 
obsessed with the idea of the ‘ rational man.’ But the recent publication 
of Professor J. M. Keynes’ book, “ The General Theory of Employment, 
Interest and Money,” which has evoked violent opposition as well as 
support, is an indication of the healthy change of outlook in economics. 
Even the political economist, who loves to be submerged under a pile 
of statistics and Blue Book reports, is realising that man is dynamic and 
that his activities can be understood only in terms of the powerful im- 
pulses that move his inner nature. Economics has been singled out for 
special mention here, because, it is the most popular (and also the most 


(4) Ability and ICnowledge, p. 100. 
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sought after by governments of the present day) of all the social 
sciences. In the field of general sociology too the change of attitude is 
noticeable. Ever since Pareto discussed non-logical conduct in his volu- 
minous work, “ Mind and Society,” the sociologist has been anxious to 
secure a proper psychological grounding for his science. But the clas- 
sical psychologist was so preoccupied with his sterile analysis of con- 
sciousness that he could not lend a helping hand to the sociologist in 
laying the necessary foundations.* Professor McDougall, however, came 
to thQ rescue by publishing his Social Psychology in 1908. The treatise 
is a prominent land-mark in the history of psychology and sociology, 
for it lays bare, for the first time, the hidden recesses of the human 
mind which impel man to action. Modern Hormic Psychology gives us 
a glipmse into the secret springs of human action; and when these 
springs are examined carefully it is found that they rest on EMOTIONS. 
So it is that emotions have come to occupy the focus of the psychologist's 
attention.^ ‘ The human beings psychology now studies are creatures 
in whom emotion and impulse are powerful factors in deter- 
mining conduct and in whom reason seems less decisive than was long 
supposed.’^ 


II 

Though emotions are so intimate a part of our nature that they 
cannot be easily brushed aside, yet their study has been neglected for a 
a long time. ‘ For some reason human beings, when they become re- 
flective, tend strongly to regard man’s rational nature as peculiarly and 
essentially himself.’ This scientific neglect, coupled with the popular 
illusion, has created in our minds a false scale of values. But man pays 
a terrible penalty for uprooting violently the main springs of his con- 
duct and character. Charles Darwin writes with great feeling in his 
auto-biography, ‘ My mind seems to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, but why this 
should have caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on 

which the highest tastes depend, I cannot conceive If I had to live 

my life again, I would have made a rule to read some poetry and listen 
to some music at least once in every week; for perhaps the parts of my 
brain now atrophied would have been kept active through use. The loss 
of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to 


(5) The Wittenberg Symposium is a significant indication of the direction 
in which contemporary psychology is moving. 

(6) Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies, p. 48. 
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the intellect, and more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature."'^ 

Man is moved very powerfully, indeed, by emotions, and he can- 
not but be aware of the working of the strong impulses within his inner 
nature. Yet we witness the surprising phenomenon of the denial of 
emotions by the popular mind, and of their utter neglect by scientific 
psychology. In a sense this need not eause us any surprise, for one of 


(7) C. Darwin, Autobiography, London, 1902, pp. 50-1. (The Italics are 
ours). Mill and Spencer too have deeply regretted the overdevelopment of their 

intellect at the expense of their finer emotions and feelings. Mill says, ‘ I 

now saw, or thought I saw, what I had always received with incredulity — that 
the habit of analysis has a tendency to wear away the feelings, as indeed it has, 
when no other mental habit is cultivated, and the analysing spirit remains with- 
out its natural complements and correctives . . . 

My education, I thought, had failed to create these feelings in sufficient strength 
to resist the dissolving influence of analysis, while the whole course of my in- 
tellectual cultivation had made precocious and premature analysis the inveterate 
habit of my mind. I was thus, as I said to myself, left stranded at the commence- 
ment of my voyage, with a well-equipped ship and a rudder, but no sail ; with- 
out any real desire for the ends which I had been so carefully fitted out to work 
for ; no delight in virtue, or the general good 

I had now learnt by experience that the passive susceptibilities needed to be 
cultivated as well as the active capacities, and require to be nourished and 

enriched as well as guided I thought that it (analysis) had consequences 

which required to be corrected, by joining other kinds of cultivation with it 
. . . The cultivation of the feelings became one of the cardinal points in my ethi- 
cal and philosophical creed. 

J. S. Mill, Autobiography (World Classics), pp. 116, 117 & 120. 

Herbert Spencer, the redoubtable champion of the intellect, is very sparing 
in his praise of reason. ‘ I must have dimly felt then ’ he says, ‘ what I after- 
wards clearly saw, and have set forth in the Principles of Psychology, 388-391, 
the fact that belief in the unqualified supremacy of reason is the superstition of 
Philosophers . * 

Autobiography, vol. I, 253-4. 

‘ It had become manifest to me that men are rational beings in but a very 
limited sense ; that conduct results from desire, to the gratification of which 
reason serves but as a guide.’ 

Autobiography, vol. II, 365-6. 

‘ I was not, and never had been, among those who labour under the delu- 
sion that intellectual culture produces moral elevation.’ 

‘The critical tendency dominant in me has similarly entailed advantages 

and disadvantages A further effect has been to render my enjoyment of 

works of art less than it might else have been. The readiness to dwell upon defects 

has diminished the appreciation of beauties ’ 

Autobiography, vol. II, 443. 
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the fundamental lessons that we have learnt from the psycho-analyst is 
that man loves to screen, from others and from himself too, the real 
motives to his actions, hiding these in the depths of the unconscious. 
What, then, are the forces, conscious and unconscious, that have im- 
pelled man to cover up elaborately the emotions which are so insistent 
and powerful in himself ? The belief had somehow gained ascendency 
over the popular mind that emotions, being not respectable, should be 
suppressed or at least kept from view. Influenced by false Victorian 
prudery and the standards of a superficial civilisation which demanded 
the keeping up of appearances as the* high watermark of polite beha- 
viour, *the ordinary man came to look down upon emotions and their 
natural expression. And this popular attitude infected scientific out- 
look. Psychology was influenced by the more advanced physical and 
biological sciences. The fetish of reason ruled science for more than 
two milleniums. The standard of analysis set up by such science was 
necessarily rationalistic, mechanistic and deterministic. Emotions, 
being purposive by nature, do not easily fit into a mechanistic scheme. 
They are so elusive that they do not lend themselves to an objective 
treatment of the type prescribed by nineteenth century science. Yet 
as psychology had borrowed its elementaristic method from the physical 
sciences, it had to submit itself to the sway of rationalism, and had 
either to throw emotions overboard, confining itself to an analytic study 
of consciousness, or to keep emotions within its fold by treating them 
as static entities, capable of being dissolved into elementary conscious 
states. Both alternatives were espoused by psychology during the closing 
decades of the last century. The human mind is approached more easily 
through its cognitive than its conative aspect. It is easier to theorise 
on a basis of a mechanistic analysis of conscious processes of the human 
mind. And theorising is the chief aim of science.® 


(8) ‘ theorists have another very powerful motive for preferring to think 

of non-logical conduct as logical. If we assume that certain conduct is logical 
it is much easier to formulate a theory about it than it is when we take as non- 
logical. We all have handy in our minds the tool for producing logical inferen- 
ces, and nothing else is needed. Whereas in order to organise a theory of 
non-logical conduct we have to consider hosts and hosts of facts, ever extend- 
ing the scope of our researches in space and in time, and ever standing on our 
guard, lest we be led into error by imperfect documents. In short, for the per- 
son who would frame such a theory, it is a long and difficult task to find out- 
side himself materials that his mind supplied directly with the aid of mere 
logic when he was dealing with logical conduct.’ 

Pareto, Mind and Society, vol. 1, p. 178. 
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A very significant reason for the general neglect of emotions may 
be given in the words of W. Trotter. ‘ The only reason I can find ’ he 
says, * is that during centuries this subject has been treated philosophi- 
cally, not psychologically and the method of philosophy is necessarily 
intellectualistic. Only the adult and complex forms of the affective life 
were considered, without regard to their evolution, which alone brings 
us to their origin. The part played by movements as psychological fac- 
tors and hy unconscious activity wei^e forgotten, or misunderstood.’® 

• 

The adoration of Greek ideals, resulting in the worship of reason 
as the only power making for good conduct in man, because Greek 
Ethic strove to establish the supremacy of reason, is a general charac- 
teristic of western thought. But as Pareto says, ‘ All these people fail 
to notice that the worship of ‘ reason ’, ‘ truth ’, ‘ progress ’, and other 
similar entities is like all cults, to be classed with non-logical actions.’ 
Hedonism and Utilitarianism could not have flourished but for the 
conational foundation on which they were built. The logical fiction 
has worked so far in psychology, but we are discovering that it is im- 
possible ‘ to be completely quantitative and psychological at the same 
time.’ The champions of atomistic psychology are aware of the power- 
ful nature of emotions, but they neglect them because they are unable 
to find a place for them in their analytic scheme. Though emotions have 
been neglected wilfully sometimes, unwittingly at other times, they 
have always asserted themselves against the united efforts of the analy- 
tic psychologists and the theologians to repress them. 

It should however be noted that emotion was not always the ‘Cin- 
drella of the psychic household.’ Plato, Aristotle and the early Chris- 
tian' writers recognised fully the importance of emotions to human life. 
Later Christian thought, however, with its violent and unreasonable 
antagonism to pagan culture and hatred of all that is natural, came to 
look down upon the flesh as the seat of passion, and strove to repress the 
emotions ; and early psychology falling under the sway of theology 
emulated the example set by the latter and banished emotions from its 
fold. But by the Sixteenth century, long before the present dynamic 
revolt, we find ungrudging recognition given to man’s emotional make- 
up and its importance in conduct. The French psychologist Vives de- 
clared the supremacy of feelings and built up a science of emotions. 
Brett says that ‘ his work on the “ Passions ” marks a new era in the 
history of that troublesome subject, not by virtue of a new classifica- 
tion, but rather on account of the careful way in which the phenomena 


(9) Pareto, Mind and Society, vol. I, p. 304. 
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are described/ Rousseau, Hobbes and even Huxley were not slow to 
acknowledge the dominance of emotions in the individual and social 
life of man. Spencer, MilP® and Wundt ; Alexander, Ward and Stout 
(not to mention Schopenhauer and Nietszche) are the leading figures 
in the movement which culminated in the Hormic revolt against classical 
psychology. The forces of revolution were gathering volume very gra- 
dually, and were ready to burst forth when McDougall raised the stan- 
dard of revolt in 1908. ^ 

% • 

.Though the ground was, in a genei^al way, favourable for the inaugu- 
ration* of the science of emotions, yet external forces were adverse to 
its establishment. So we find that scientific interest in emotions is of 
very recent origin. The Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology very 
significantly says that ‘the use of the word emotion in English Psycho- 
logy is comparatively modern.’ Research in Psychology left the field of 
emotions severly alone, so that the number of papers on feelings and 
emotions was scarcely more than a twentieth of the total number. But 
since McDougall’s epoch-making entry into the domain of Social psy- 
chology affairs have taken a turn for the better, and emotions are coming 
into their own. 


Ill 

If Psychology became lethargic under the soporofic influence of 
rationalistic science, what then, we may ask, was it that roused it from 
its fatal slumber ? We have already mentioned the names of the great 
leaders of thought who were convinced of the sovereign rule of emotions 
over the life of man. It was during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century that experimental psychology and psychiatry gave indications 
of certain disturbing factors in general psychological theory. The 
workers in these two fields were pioneers of a very aggressive type. Des- 
cribing their characteristics as well as of those engaged in allied fields 
Woodworth says, ‘ In theory, the psychologists of 1900 subscribed to the 
definition of psychology as the science of consciousness, but in practice 
they were studying performance as well as experience, in theory they 
were for an analytical psychology patterned after chemistry, with ele- 
mentary sensations, images, and feelings, and with complex thoughts 
and emotions composed of these elements in varying combinations ; but 
in practice they often disregarded this scheme. In theory they were 
strong for a physiological psychology, but in practice they made a pro- 

(10) Spencer and Mill retracted later their admission regarding the nature 
of emotions. 
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found bow to the brain and passed on their way, since cerebral pro- 
cesses were still too obscure to afford much insight into mental pro- 
cesses/^^ 

The most outstanding figure in the movement towards dynamism at 
the time was Freud. There is supreme significance in the fact that emo- 
tional renaissance in psychology synchronised with the reign of Freu- 
dianism. The great leader of the Psycho-analytic movement shines as 
the champion of motive psychology which claims recognition and de- 
mands ihvestigation in its own fright. Freudian psychology is deep 
psychology, exploring below the surface, it comes upon the trodden and 
suppressed motives and mechanisms, exposes a sub-conscious activity, 
discloses the sources of conflict within the competing motives and the 
imposed struggle between the individual and the encircling collective 
forces of restraint . . . ’ Freud unveiled ruthlessly the human mind, 
exposing it in all its garish hideousness. He forced the artificial civili- 
sation with its sham respectability to look beneath its own surface and 
behold the slimy repulsiveness of its conflicting emotions. And self- 
lauding respectability enraged at being exposed within and without 
chose to deny Freud. 

Close on the heels of Freud came the great war of 1914, conducting 
a vast natural experiment on the human mind. This unparallelled world 
catastrophe is unique in its revelation of the hidden motives to activity 
in human life. Ages of repre.ssion had altered very little indeed the 
structure of the mind. When the artificial barriers of a false civilisation 
were hewn down in the war field the current of emotions, hitherto 
damned up, burst forth tearing up the bed of the stream and breaking 
down the banks. The war hospitals were crowded with patients appa- 
rently well in body but very ill in mind. The thoughtful doctors had 
unlimited opportunities for studying the structure of the human mind 
hidden hitherto from the eyes of the unbelieving medical practitioner 
of the orthodox school. The war served as a great inspirer and insti- 
gator of psychological studies. 

The work of Freud, the upheaval produced by the War and 
Professor McDougall’s treatise on Social Psychology are, without doubt, 
the three great forces that brought about a revolution in the psychology 
of emotions. One other factor has not been mentioned so far and that 
is the well known theory of James and Lange. By its very paradoxical 
nature and by its uncompromising denial of the verdict of commonsense. 


(11) R. S. Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psychology, Pp. 10-11. 

(12) Feelings and Emotions (The Wittenberg Symposium), p. 34, 
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the theory threw out a bold challenge to the psychologist, who had per- 
force to take notice of it and carry on the necessary investigation into 
the nature of emotions. The theory has not been ‘ buried with elaborate 
rites ’ as Titchner believed he had in his Text-book. Its survival down 
to the present day is a sign not only of its vitality, but also of the keen- 
ness of the interest which contemporary psychology is evincing in the 
emotional equipment of the human mind. In addition to these factors 
Jastrow mentions the Doctrine of Evolution, the Genetic and Differential 
studies in Psychology, improved technique in the study of the problems 
of Group Psychology, Experimentalr Psychology and Psychological 
Aesthetics as the antecedent forces that have stimulated the systematic 
and scientific investigation of the emotions.^^ 

‘ Reason ’ as Hume observes rightly, ‘ is and ought to be the slave 
of passions.’ Even in abstract thought we find that it is emotion that 
sustains and preserves intellectual activity. This discovery we owe to 
hormic psychology. It is in no sense an exaggeration of the fact to say 
that nothing great has been achieved by one incapable of feeling, since 
a person without feeling is endowed with but poor intellect. The 
intellect is a great dissolving and disintegrating force, while emotion 
binds and unifies the varying elements of human nature. It is true that 
analysis reveals the component factors in the dynamic nature of man, 
but the force that holds these elements together and gives them the 
necessary push is, not the intellect, but the hormic urge to life. Con- 
temporary psychology has realised fully that ‘ feelings and emotions are 
no longer a superficial manifestation, a simple efflorescence ; they plunge 
into the individual’s depths ; they have their roots in the needs and 
instincts . . . ’ Mankind is only a little bit reasonable and to a great 
extent very unintelligently moved in quite unreasonable ways.’ 

Hence it is that psychologists are proclaiming with one voice the 
sovereignty of emotions in human nature. In this hymn of praise the 
voice of the leader, Professor McDougall, sounds loudest and clearest. 
As the first and most outstanding exponent of hormic psychology, he has 
propounded a theory of emotions which bids fair to surpass all others 
in clarity and profundity. But the theory needs extension so that it 
might cover the moral, the aesthetic and the religious emotions. Such 
an extension could be made only by one who is steeped in the spirit of 
Indian Philosophy. 


(13) Feelings and Emotions (The Wittenberg Symposium), p. 27. 
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The Age of Tholkappiam 

Section II. 

By 

S. S. BllARATI 
(Annamalai University) 

In section (1) we canvassed and critically reviewed the argu- 
ments and the data for those arguments set forth in the Chronology to 
disprove the antiquity of Tholkappiam and to establish its modernity. 
We shall now try to negotiate the theorem on the directly affirmative 
side and discuss all the available facts, that bear on the question at issue 
and help us to reach some definite and positive conclusions regarding 
the age of Tholkappiam. In my thesis, Tamil classics and Tamilakam, 
published in 1913, I reviewed many of these facts ; and the findings they 
then led me to have since remain unchallenged. Their historic value 
and probative force are so sound and irresistible as would justify a 
reference to them here once more. 

And these facts, although they accord in their scope of suggestion 
and in the evidentiary significance, may yet be appropriately dealt 
imder two categories (viz.) (i) external facts of intrinsic historic value 
incidentally recorded in early literature outside Tholkappiam, and (ii) 
self-suggestive internal indications in Tholkappiam pointing to irresisti- 
ble conclusions ; and we shall here discuss them separately. 

I. EXTERNAL FACTS. 

i. a. In dealing with the external evidence, I shall unhesitatingly 
ignore all myths and legends, however hoary they be, imless they are 
warranted by recorded facts to warrant historic calculations. For in- 
stance, we have no use for the orthodox allegations that the author of 
Tholkappiam was Thrana Dhoomagni, brother of Parasiurama, and that 
he was brought to the Tamil country from his north Aryan home by his 
would-be guru, the m3dhical Agasthya of yore. 

For, these very legends are such cannibalist-monsters that they 
ruthlessly annihilate each other. Parasurama was already an aged 
senior contemporary of Dasaratha Rama ; and if one were to believe the 
stories about Parasurama, he could have had no brother living even 
when he defied and was discomfited by his junior rival, the youth- 
ful Rama of Ayodhya. We are told that, as ordained by his holy father, 
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Parasurama even in his youth killed his mother and all his brothers too. 
But this is not after all the most serious inconsistency we encounter in 
these legendary accounts. We are asked to believe that the Aryan 
sage Agasthya borrowed this Bargava Brahman boy for his disciple 
from his own callous father Jamadagni, and brought him down into the 
far southern Tamilaham along with 18 other knightly scions of martial 
clans, whom Lord Krishna lent to the Dwarfish sage at Dwaraka to be 
his escort on his way south and Ao become the progenitors of all the 

Velir ohiefs and feudal lords in Tamilakam. • 

« • 

Btit we read that Rama met and vanquished Parasurama early in 
the second or Treta Yugam, and that Krishna ruled in Dwaraka at the 
close of the third or Dvapara and till the very dawn of the fourth or 
Kali yuga. We are also informed in this context that Agasthya after 
coming south with these Dwarakite A.D.C.’s of Krishna’s gift, hypno- 
tised with his sweet-tuned lute the great monster Ravana into sub- 
mission. These bewildering miracles of making the murdered brother 
of Parasurama resurrect and survive the catastrophies of two long eons, 
and then meet Krishna’s feudatories in Agastya’s company in a coloni- 
sing campaign in the Tamilian jungles in the extreme south, would 
stagger of course any imagination. It would be credulity running riot 
to put faith in such unmeaning and preposterous myths and to try to 
build history on their foundation. 

It is just as probable as otherwise that the name Tholkappiar may be 
quite a Tamil name, and need not be a Tatbava metamorphosis of the 
Sanskrit word Kavya. There are other scholars with the name Kappiar 
in the classical age. We have Kappiyarrukappiyanar and Palkappi- 
yanar. And just to distinguish the earliar scholar of the same name, 
who was the author of this great Tamil grammar named after him, the 
distinctive appellation * Thol ’ was added to his name. And Thol 
(0^<i/7/rd)) means ‘of yore’. We have a parallel to this usage of distinc- 
tive appellations in the instance of two other scholars — Kapilar and 
Tholkapilar, who have both contributed exquisite poems to the Thokai- 
nools or classic anthologies. The very attribute ‘ Thol ’ ( 0 / 7 ; tg \)) pre* 

fixed to the name of the author of Tholkappiam forcibly suggests that his 
must be an age-long name of fame long anterior to the times of Kappia- 
nar and Palkappianar, who were probably among the early third Sangam 
luminaries living many decades or even one or two centuries before the 
epic age represented by Silappadikaram. And it is perhaps some later 
Aryanophiles that suggested a Sanskritic origin for the name Tholkappiar, 
deriving the word, Kappiyar from its nearest phonetic Sanskritic 
analogue ‘ Kavya ’, and then built a whole legend about this Tamil 
grammarian being a descendant of the house of Brigu and Kavi of the 
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Vedic age. He might have been a Tamilian well acquainted with early 
Aryan literature, or a Tamilised Brahman of great attainments and erudi- 
tion in both Sanskrit and Tamil lores. It is unnecessary to pursue this 
question further here. 

And I have already shown in my thesis on Agastya published in 
this Journal Vol. IV. No. (i) how utterly unreliable and unwarranted 
are the Agastya-legends at least in sp far as they relate to the history 
of TamiJ literature, and to the reputed discipleship of the author of 
Tholkappiam to this Aryan sage. It is thus both unnecessary and. irre- 
levant to traverse all this ground over again in this enquiry. I shall 
therefore endeavour here only to draw attention to trustworthy facts 
of literary records, which would stand scrutiny and would thereby 
warrant belief. 

The author of the Chronology affirms, and almost all modem re- 
search scholars agree with him that the Heroics 400 (Purananuru) and 
the Erotics 400 (Ahananuru) should be reckoned as the oldest among 
the Tamil classics, much older than the Love lyrics (Kalis), Ten Tens 
(Patirruppattu), the Ten Idylls (Pattupattu), and very much older 
than the earliest epics of Silappadikaram and Manimekalai. Whatever 
be the views about Manimekalai, all responsible research scholars now 
agree to accept the reasoned conclusions of the late Kanakasabhai Pillai 
as regards the age of Silappadikaram. In his well-known brochure 
‘‘ Tamils 1800 years ago ” Mr. Pillai canvassed all the relevant argu- 
ments on both sides, and has shown why Silappadikaram cannot be later 
than the second century A.D. Some doubt was, of course, cast by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s astronomical speculations based on incorrect 
data and some unsound hypotheses ; but later investigations of veteran 
students of history have not only dispelled these unwarranted doubts, 
but have considerably reinforced Mr. Pillai’s considered opinion and 
settled conclusion as to the age of Silappadikaram. Historians have 
since accepted that there is nothing to suggest that the Chera king 
Senguttuvan and the poets Paranar and Ilango Adigal may have lived 
later than the 2nd Century A.D. And all the classic anthologies known 
as ‘ Thokai-Nools ’ are undoubtedly older than this ‘ epic of the anklet ’ 
fondly known to the scholars as Silappadikaram. If this Tamil epic is 
of the 2nd century A.D., then the classical anthologies must date back 
some four or five centuries before Silappadikaram. And there is some 
excellent evidence which makes this inference almost irresistible. This 
epic expressly refers to the subsidence of the far-famed Pandian’s Tamil 
ten itories in the Indian Ocean ; and what is of especial importance and 
interest in this connection is that this reference to the lost-land is as 
luminously informing as it is topographically exact, 
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QjirearuQos GluiT(rj^^^ uoog^&fiiuiT u€kLD%ss>uj(Siis^^i^ (^LLiflsC^srrQfii 

Qsfr(SiiBSL^eoQsiT<^<sfr, ’’ — (Silappadikaram — Kathai XI, lines 18-20.) 
These lines in substance can be rendered as follows: — “The cruel 
sea swallowed the tracts of Pandinad along with the watershed of 
the river ‘ Pahruli ’ and all the numerous hills therein right down 
to the embankments of the river ‘ Kumari as if in spite for the 
hauteur of the Pandian King, who defiantly trampled down the 
breakers’ might and reclaimed c,r wrested land from the maw of the 
hungr (7 sea.” The Kumari in these lines is the traditional extreme 
southern-bourn of the prehistoric Tamilaham. There is some contro- 
versy as to whether this Kumari was a river or a mountain. While the 
late scholar Arasan Shanmuganar espoused and expounded the montane 
theory, all the other savants held fast only to the riverine hypothesis. 
I have dealt at length with these varying views in my recent thesis 
“ Pre-deluge Pandinad and its southern boundary ” ; and it is unneces- 
sary to go over the same ground once again in this inquiry. Whether 
Kumari was a river or was a mountain, it would not affect the value 
and bearing of this reference in Silappadikaram for purposes of our 
present inquiry anywise. The only point for us here is that this Kumari 
formed the southernmost boundary of the Tamilian home of yore, and 
as such separated Tamilakam from the non-Tamil country to the further 
south. And as on this point there is perfect unanimity, there is no need 
to pursue the ‘ river versus hill ’ controversy any further. 

But what matters much in this connection is the reference to the 
sea-swallowed old river Pahruli in the Pre-deluge Pandinad. That a 
large tract of the Pandian’s dominions was engulfed by an angry sea 
is affirmed by many other passages in early Tamil classics. I shall quote 
just one such reference to clinch the point : 

Lc<sSlQ<oU)ir ^iT rh ^ LDmrsL^^ QciiisfreueS}^ 

Qldg^cS ( sk fS QLDjhQ^sbr^ is^L-thuL-u 

qeSIQujn Q ^Qu ^Qurr (6! 

eaemaQuJ , 

Mullai Kali — verse 104. 

This is again positive and plain. The lost Tamil land is located in the 
south of the modern Cape Comorin ; and the poet specifically adds that 
the Pandian monarch and his surviving subjects after the subsidence 
moved northward and founded a new dominion, carving out of the old 
Chera and Chola territories slices for their new colony. There is thus 
unmistakable and abundant proofs for the traditional subsidence of the 
southern strips of old Tamilaham and for the advent of the Tennavans 
— the kings of the Southern Tamilaham — in the present Pandinad from 
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their submerged southern home. But the reference to the Pandian’s 
river Pahruli in their lost lands has a significance and a bearing on the 
present enquiry — all unique in itself. Viewed in its proper perspective, 
it affords cogent reason to postulate an age for some at least of the lyrics 
of the Purananuru far anterior to that of all the other Sangam works 
now extant. 

It is a well established custom with the early Tamil poets in their 
songs to wish their kings more days of health and happiness than the 
sands in the beds of the chief rivers that glided by their capital towns, 
to wit : — 


1. For Chola : 


engird ^/rsSfif! GTss/fiLLi— 


Lceme^^uiU6i)QeiJ 


— Purananuru, St. 43. 


2. For Chera : 

’’ Chilap. XXVIII, 126-28. 

3. And when we come to the Pandyan King, we find his name 
coupled with that of the river Pahruli in a similar manner : — 


GT (isiQsfTQifr^LU ! ^^(EiQsfrd 

Os^di^iiu usrL£)Qurr<^ 

(ipi¥f§iT eSi^eSlQGsru^QuurTsk 

uoog^GifluiemeSl^uDuedQQi . 

Puram. St. 9. 

When we see these lines stand addressed to a king by a contemporary 
poetess, it will be far too gratuitous and even preposterous to presume 
that she should have inauspiciously requisitioned the name of a dead 
imaginary or non-existing river in the case of this Pandyan king alone, 
while in respect of the other two Tamil monarchs contemporary poets 
have had recourse only to their respective living streams. It would be 
strange to expect this poetess to refer to the sands of a dead river, 
rather than to those of the living Vaigai which has been associated by 
the later classical poets with the names of the Pandyan monarchs, while 
their tuneful brethren attached to the other two Tamil kings made use of 
the Kaveri and the Porunai for a like purpose. And the irresistible 
inference is that the stanza from Purananuru was composed by a poet, 
who had lived prior to the classic subsidence of the southern Tamil con- 
tinent and while the river Pahruli was still watering the submerged 
southern Pandyan province. That Pahruli was the chief Pandyan river 
wiped off the Indian Map with a vast extent of Tamil territory, is borne 
testimony to not only by the great commentators, but also by the old 
poets of the Sangam era as already shown above. 
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Thus it will be clear that some at least of the lyrics of Purananuru, 
(like the one quoted with a direct reference to ‘ Pahruli ’ as a living 
river,) should have been composed some time prior to the subsidence 
of the Southern continent, and that some centuries should have again 
intervened between this submersion and the third Sangam age for this 
story of the deluge to have crystallised itself into a tradition in their 
poems. If the first or the second century of the Christian Era be taken 
as the latest date for the literary .activities of this third Tamil Academy 
at Majlura, it will not be far wrong if the earlier songs in Piyrananuru 
are .assigned to at least the 5th or 4th century B.C. 

i. b. We have also grounds to believe that Tholkappiam should 
be as old, if not older. Every Tamil student is aware of the unbroken 
tradition that Tholkappiam is of the first or second Sangam age, and was 
one of the standard authorities on grammar for the last and third Tamil 
Academy. If the tradition were worth anything, this orthodox Tamil 
grammar should have been in existence long prior to the diluvial 
catastrophe that swallowed up Kapadapuram, the seat of the second 
Academy. Valmiki also speaks of this lost city in his Iliad, as the forti- 
fied seat of the Pandyan court, south of the river Tambraparni which 
Hanuman might come across in his southward expedition in quest of 
Sita (Kishkinda-Kanda, 41st. Sarga, 19th. Sloka). As neither Madura 
nor the river Vaigai was of any importance in his time, the Aryan 
Homer evidently took no notice of them in his topography of the Tamil 
country. Valmiki is now believed by the European and Indian Scholars 
alike to have flourished at the latest, about the 6th century B.C. 
According to the tradition, Tholkappiam was composed before the 
Pandyan kings had moved their court from Kapadapuram into the 
modern Madura. And so it cannot have come into existence after at 
least the 6th or the 5th century B.C. For Kapadapuram was sea- 
engulfed and lost in the deluge long before the age of Chandragupta, 
Megasthenes and Asoka. And we have unimpeachable records of their 
times to assure us that already the fame of Modern Madura as the 
flourishing Pandyan metropolis had spread far and wide so as to reach 
the brilliant courts of these great Aryan kings in Pataliputra in the 
north east and of the Grecian monarchs in Bactria in the north west 
extremes off the trans-Vindhyan half of the great Indian continent. 

i. c. In the Arthasastra of Chanakya, he refers to the pearls 
imported into Patalipuram from the great Pandyan emporiums by the 
significant causal name “ Kapatakam This was because, to the inland 
Aryans in north India, pearls were a novelty ; they had not been fami- 
liar before with these peculiar products of the Pandyan gulfs off the 
Southern Tamilakam. They were first imported into the north from 
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the then Pandyan capital Kapatam ; and hence they were named 
Kapatakam ” (i.e.) products from Kapatam. This name for pearls 
once coined and given currency to naturally stuck on, though the city 
that gave birth to this name itself was later lost in the sea. Instances 
of semantic changes of this kind are common in the history of all lan- 
guages. Koranadu, more properly Koorai nadu — a suburb of Maya- 
varam, was the original birth place of a type of sarees which were 
named after this place of origin; but c soon this name was appropriated 
to one type or design of sarees wherever made. In the same way 
although the city of Kapatam was dead and lost in the subsidence of the 
southern Pandinad, her fame survived in the name she gave to the pearls 
she once sent out to the various foreign markets. And Chanakya 
referred to these pearls received from the Pandyan coasts into Patali- 
puram by their original causal name of Kapatakam. Surely we know 
Kapatam was not in existence in the time of Chanakya. For, his con- 
temporary, Megasthenes, mentions Madurai as the then Pandyan 
Metropolis : and we know from the Tamil classics that only after the 
deluge which engulfed Kapatam with the Southern Pandinad, the 
Pandyan kings founded their great capital “ Koodal which has later 
been known as “ Madurai The very name Madurai is not to be found 
in the earlier poems of the Sangam classics which speak of this latest 
Pandyan City only as Koodal. It is only in the later pieces and 
anthologies, we frequently meet with the name Madurai. In any event, 
the deluge which cost the Pandyan kings their original capital Kapatam 
must be prior to the age of Chandragupta and Megasthenes in the 4th 
century B.C. when Madurai had become the Pandyan metropolis, but 
after the age of Valmiki (6th century B.C.) who refers only to the 
original Pandyan capital Kapatam. The natural inference is that in the 
6th or the 5th century B.C. the subsidence must have taken place. And 
the Ceylon traditions recorded in the Mahavamso and Deepavamso just 
confirm this identical period of the deluge, inferred from the Indian 
classical tradition recorded in the early Tamil literature about Thol- 
kappiam being composed in the pre-deluge Pandyan Capital of Kapatam, 
and would more than justify and warrant the inference that its age 
cannot be later than the 5th century B.C. 

i. d. The fact that fewer Aryan words are met with in Tholkappiam 
than even in the earliest extant Sangam poems such as Aham and 
Puram is also a circumstance suggesting and supporting a finding in 
favour of a greater antiquity for Tholkappiam than may be assigned 
to any of the Sangam classics. 

i. e. There is yet another fact that points to a greater antiquity 
for Tholkappiam than for the earliest of the Sangam classics now extant. 
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It is a known fact that in Tholkappiar’s age, whatever it be, Tamil 
writers were well conversant with Sanskrit and its literary lores. 
Tholkappiar himself is believed on all hands to have been an erudite 
Brahman Sanskritist with profound Tamil scholarship. Nevertheless 
we are told by his College friend Panambaranar, who writes the preface 
to the classic grammar, that Tholkappiar found his inspiration only in 
Aindiram. He does not even refer to Panini’s grammar as even a col- 
lateral source for Tholkappiar to draw upon. We know that since Panini 
wrote Jiis now-famous Vyakarantm in Sanskrit, the theory^ that all 
Sanskrit dhatus or roots should be •verbal and that all nouns are 
derived from such verbal roots has alone been holding its ground. The 
earlier theory of Sakatayana, Nairuktas and Gargya that all dhatus 
need not be verbal probably found their highest authority in 
‘ Aindiram an earlier pre-Panini grammatical treatise since utterly 
lost through desuetude. This apparent connexion between Tholkappiam 
and Aindiram will be patent to all who study in a scientific manner 
the chapter on Uriccol in the former. That Tholkappiam follows the 
Gargyan or Aindric theory and does not attempt to derive nouns from 
verbal roots would itself suggest that he belongs to the pre-Panini school 
and probably also to pre-Panini age. Had Panini’s masterpiece been in 
existence at his time, it would have been impossible to explain how his 
Vyakaranam should have been ignored both by Tholkappiar and his 
college-mate, or why it should have been less known in the south than 
the obsolete ‘ Aindiram ’. The only reasonable inference therefore is 
that Tholkappiar wrote his great grammar before Panini was born to 
enrich the Aryan tongue with his classic grammar. As Panini’s age is 
now taken to be not later than the 4th Century B.C., Tholkappiam must 
have come into existence many decades prior to it. It may be that 
each item of these circumstantial evidences taken individually may 
not be enough warrant to conclude in favour of this great age for 
Tholkappiam. But it is hardly possible to escape the conviction forced 
upon us by the cumulative effect of all these links, which taken together 
point unmistakably and uniformly to about the 5th or the 6th century 
B.C. being the latest margin for Tholkappiar’s age. 

II. INTERNAL INDICATIONS 

ii. Fortunately for the orthodox school these are not the only 
proofs available on this issue. There is very strong and cogent internal 
evidence in this great grammar itself which irresistibly shifts its age 
back at least by some centuries before that of the earliest poems in the 
classic anthologies now known as “ Togai-nuls ”. Books like Ahananuru 
and Purananuru, Narrinai and Kalittogai reveal their great old age 
8 
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on their very face. That all the gems in these collections are not of 
the same period, nor even of the so-called third Sangam age, is beyond 
all question. They bear marks of having been carefully gathered and 
reverently garnered in the course of some long decades by master critics 
whose erudition and taste have won for their learned conclave an im- 
perishable niche in the Temple of the Tamil-muse. It is a fact of history 
that this last royal Academy in the Pandyan metropolis had spent all 
its palmy days before Jesus was born^ and that their evening was almost 
sinking into shades at the end of the 2nd century A.D. The ^earliest 
poems in these anthologies must “therefore have been of an age four to 
five centuries before the gloom of night threw its pall on the tomb of 
the famous Madura Academy. Nevertheless we come across numerous 
lapses even in these oldest poems infringing many a rule laid down in 
the highly venerated treatise of Tholkappiar. A study of some of these 
derelictions in the classical poems, for which the author of the Chro- 
nology claims a greater antiquity than for Tholkappiam, would afford a 
very highly instructive and interesting reading. 

Tholkappiam consists of three divisions, Eluttu, Col and Porul 
(orthography, etymology and contents or poetic themes). In each of 
these sections the author has made a masterly marshalling up of the 
precepts and rules of technique in accord with the usages in the Tamil 
language and literature of his times. I shall try to cite here a few 
illustrations showing how violently the classic poems have infringed 
these rules in Tholkappiam. (1) In Eluttathikaram or the section on 
letters, we meet with these following rules : — 


(i) s^rBULoGeu^ LDrr€0)SuiBQ^Qp^^i£> 

(oT€\)€\)n-eijuSlQsrrf®(^ ^iLnirQp^Qeo — 28. 

(ii) <F<3sirdQ(Sfr€SluLi loeu pQ (y ir pG p 

<^5 c8> QsiJ^ peoi^<s€ff)U.Quj — 29. 

(iii) 67, ^5 Qs 3J^ ^eijllSllT* (^siTir^^rfluj — 31. 

(iv) sii fT L^dv &) ^ LussrQppeorr — 32. 


In utter defiance of every one of these rules, the poets of the classic 
period have used many a word in their poems, (vide) 


72) 

^SL^UO 165) 

S^&SGTLj {^LDJp€OSTdssn(^&) 

( ) 

S^Ln}> ( ) 

s^eoih (^LD^GODirs') 

{Qu(r^ihuiT^ & 


(^LDeSl ^Ljpih. 74? <fc uiLupm 140) 

(^LDm (^Ljpih, 6) 

[u^pgv & ^(3QP0(3) 

^uSpi 93) 

luGuesriT (u^pp>} QP(t^(^ & Qpe<)*heo) 

lyuti) is, 224; u^p 67; i£>^ea)ird^fr» 27) 
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(ii) In Collathikaram or section on etymology, Tholkappiam lays 
down as follows : — 

ujrruSfflu.^Q^fr® 

LLear^^rr(^U3 ^ujmiQsinLQsfr^* 

(Sutram, 221.) 

But in Sangam classics, in numerous stanzas, we find instances of a 
direct violation of this rule against the use of optative mood in reference 
to the nouns in the 1st and 2nd ptersons : 

, ^^LUiTemfT€Si6uuLSI m ! 

• eiifT 6or suiTLDu^^eBT f^Qujfr Quq^ld ! 

iBQsQ<sar/£l (Se^ujQiriT 

Quit pQsmLi^LDajQpi}) QufT^LUQpLD QufTesrQ /d 

Again Puram verse No. 6 ends as follows : 

<3,<o6isi£insm(^(Sl^^ ! 

<9i€ms^iT Ui^iuih Qutreoeijih Q 

(^fru9gijQufreosiiLh 

Lcm SeouSsa)S^uj!T(o(osr.^^ 

Again we have, 

^^SfTiTiy) jpifEi 

QaioOek (Sqj^tu- Qsv fSioSsmsuiiQ^Sfriu ! 

«$L—6ijGYr/ra9 

LC)L^<0^<oII lS>6Sr P SUfT^lLI 

(Narrinai, verse 34.) 

And in Puram verse No. 9, the concluding lines read as follows : — 

^^(STfkiQ^fT Gurri^oJ 0®/-B ! prkQsfrs^ 

Os^fbi^fru usi^irQurreir suuQffliu/riSpp 
Q^ihSiT ^ ^isBOesru^.QiUfroir 
f56ir6S?iTUU00j:il&fi LDSSSrS^UbU^QsU,^^ 

Again in Ahananuru stanza No. 13, we find as follows : — 

a, ^‘(^!B^^<siiiLi9iflfi^impu9€ir ^ QnsfrSmQ^a,'^^ 

And so also in Ahananuru : — 

J .....fSewG/D/f 

Qpm(oSajih3i^-ir ^ L9sir<5aPS50iffujfr 

ufTS .(jy<35a)-44) 

C. 65/r0wr05i/LD, Ufr <$\ — {Ibid., 54.) 

d. ,,,prrLLQf)ir 

eyeAr^^JuesP LD0^ iT/r^^ir ! 

(Ufr<sv)jrGaj/r ? fSpLi€))<i(SsLh^ 

^irf^iuQjrii^smp \ 


(Ibid., 46.) 
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6* OLJ(T^ii^msu9/^ii^ ssssTesifiSml OuiB^ih 

eurfFiiSiSssT^ sufTL^iuir^ ffSuj ! 

(Ibid., 59.) 

(f) In stanza No. 85 and in many others as well in Ahananuru, 
and in stanza Nos. 11, 16, 18, 22, 32, 49, 86, 212, and others of Narrinai, 
we find phrases like G)jfr i^0^^iri^ and G)jfrf^ujQ/ 5 (^C£F frequently used 
in contexts of direct addresses. In all these, and many similar instances 
even in the earliest classics, optativer in relation to nouns in the 2nd 
persons have been freely used. Anf instances for optatives even in 
regard to nouns in the 1st persori are not wanting. To quote but 'two 
stanzas, Nos. 71 and 72 of Purananuru, should suffice for this purpose : 

Gun un piss irQessi ^u9 pSpiip 

Gi JiT LD0 53^ c5 


(Sism L-j ffOiWSlTQJ^ LBfT fStUfT^LQpiQs.^^ 

Yet again, we read as follows : 



iSfTsS QpirsQiMfrQ 

0 ® 65 d5 u ljG z— (g) u_9 gir ^ 

(^lSj-U[P^ pg)\fk Gc35/rGs\)(g)065, 
L^irMuiriT Ljdrsmrsf^sr 
^nu^urriTsSiufr ^gir 53 )LDUj/r pQ<oU. 


(Stz. 71.) 


(Stz. 72.) 


These are glaring instances in the earlier classical poems of open 
violation of Tholkappiar’s rules on this head. 

(iii) And when we come to the Porulathikaram we are confronted 
in almost all the extant Sangam classics with wholesale infringements 
of positive injunctions of Tholkappiam in many directions. 


(1) Rule 56 of (Ilampuranam) Agattinai in Porulathikaram reads 
as follows : — 

KIT L^S<SU OsiULLje^OJU^sS^lh 

uiT p Ljis^^Oesr (SsuipisLh 
sSQiuurBumL u-fru90 uttS^im 
eL-[fliupfr(^ QineirLiy^ir L/(S\)6i//r’’ 

And Seyyuliyal rule No. 106 lays down 

UlpildsOSUfT 
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and rule No. 107 extends the same prohibition to a greater extent in 
the following words : — 

P<SU!T ^ 

Qtff^eQojjSeij^rrQevem' sv^ei/iLjfxeiresr 

In rule No. 154 the same principle is affirmed from another point of 
view. Whereas the previous rules quoted above prohibited the use of 
Kali and Vanji metres for the four types of poetic address, namely, 
Lip)/S?^ <o)jirii jODT Q3F(oQuip^iLj,MfT^ and Rule No. 154 

only allows the use of Venba arjll Asiriya metres for the first three of 
the.<e^types. And rule No. 153 also laj^^s down that the Kali- venba metre 
is only appropriate for Kaikkilai poems, while by rule No. 117 Paripadal 
metre is told out as exclusively appropriate for erotic poems. Even 
a cursory glance at the Sangam classics would show that every one of 
these rules is more honoured by breach than observance by the third 
Sangam poets. Almost all the erotic poems of this age except Kalittogai 
are in Agaval and Venba metres banned for them by Tholkappiar and 
prescribed only for ethical poetry. (Vide, the whole of aham, Narri- 
nai, Ainkurunuru and Kuruntogai — all erotics in Agaval metre. And 
Karnarpathu, Ainthinai — Aimpathu, Kural — (Kamattupal) , Etcetera — 
all erotics in Venba metre.). 

And most of the Paripadal verses that are now extant are not erotic, 
but relate to non-erotic puram-poetry. 

(2) Again, instances of infringement of other rules of Tholkappiar *s 
Porulathikaram are also abundantly available in the Sangam classics. 
Rules 4, 5 and 11 of Marapiyal in Porulathikaram restrict the use of 
the word ^ pillai ’ to the young ones of certain species of animals. 

But in verse 107 of Kuruntogai this word is used for a young wild cat for 
which Tholkappiar would only allow the appellation of , (vide 

Rule 6 of Marapu). Again, Rules 8 and 9 of ban the use of 

the word to the young ones of any animals other than the speci- 

fied five, namely dogs, pigs, tigers, hares and foxes. Verse No. 119 of 
Kuruntogai violates this prohibition and gives this name to young 
snakes (vide, Sj;ij QGiiGYrGYnr Verse No. 38 of the 

same book uses this word for a young monkey, for, which rule 22 pre- 
scribes the exclusive appellation of 0 ^q 9. Rules 63 and 64 restrict the 
use of the word jBn(drj only to the young ones of cows, buffaloes, 
reindeers and crabs, and taboos its use for all else. And yet in Agam 
verse 85 we see this rule violated by its use for a young * Vengai ’ tree, 
for which no warrant whatever can be found in Tholkappiam or in any 
other grammar for that matter. Kuruntogai verse No. 64 affords another 
instance of infringement of this rule of Tholkappiam by appropriating 
this word for a young fish. 
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(3) Tholkappiar classifies the , particles of comparisons into four 
specified divisions, and ordains severally their uses for particular similes 
of defined purposes or types (vide, sutrams Nos. 287, 288, 289, 290, 291 
in Uvama lyal of Porulathikaram) . But there is not any one of the 
Sangam classics which has not broken all these injunctions in Thol- 
kappiam. All these particles have been taken pell-mell, and used for 
all kinds of similes irrespective of their types or purposes, and without 
any reference whatever to the scope, ^composition or complexion of the 
similes apd metaphors they are made^to serve. Thus we find inwall the 
early classics breaches of rules and laws of Tholkappiar’s grammar in 
great abundance. Yet in all these cases of infringements in the classics 
of injunctions of Tholkappiar, we may notice a phenomenon worth con- 
sidering. 

Even among Sangam classics violations of this kind are less fre- 
quent in Purananuru and Agananuru, Narrinai and Airikurunuru, while 
they are relatively more prolific in the later works like Pattuppattu, Sila- 
padikaram, etc. Manimekhalai, one of the latest works of this age errs 
most in this direction, as will be apparent to any one who takes a dip 
into it. If Tholkappiar had lived at the time of or after these works, he 
could not have made rules in disregard of the usages in all these classic 
poems, nor would he have ventured to outcaste numerous words en- 
shrined in them by formulating rules of grammar banning them all. 
Every grammarian should have deduced his principles only from the 
standard literary works held in esteem in his times ; and he should have 
scrupulously made provisions to meet even rare usages, and also to 
anticipate and accord with the tendencies of his times. And no grammar 
could discountenance or taboo words and forms sanctioned by great 
masters of literature. Tholkappiar could not therefore have lived any- 
where about the time of the Sangam poets and much less after ; for, in 
that case he could not have framed so many rules in every one of his three 
sections of his grammar in such utter disregard and defiance of all the 
classic works of the Sangam age as we have just shown them to be. And 
if he did, no scholar would have paid any regard or attention to such a 
grammatical treatise as it would offend all the great classics held in 
high esteem in Tamilaham. Tholkappyam should have ruled the roast 
at an age far anterior to the age of these classics ; for, words and mor- 
phological forms could not be smuggled into a language in the teeth of 
the rules of grammar in a single season and in great numbers. 

Such words and forms proscribed by the ordinary rules of grammar 
could only creep in by stealth and in stages, and ordinarily would have 
to linger long in the shade before they could freely and openly mingle 
with their privileged fellows. It would take them even longer to 
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muster into a colony sufficiently, strong to extort for themselves 
a general amnesty, and to secure immunity and sanction for their 
use in literary works in a manner to enforce revision of the 
system of grammatical laws to make room for them. We have 
already on the reckoning of the author of the Chronology itself 
found it necessary to take some at least of the earlier classical poems 
found in the collections of Purananuru, Agananuru, etc. back to a period 
not later than the 3rd and 2iid century B.C.; and a few verses like the 
one referring to the river ‘ Pah^;uli ’ in Purananuru may have to be 
thrust back even to the pre-deluge Kc!patam-age of the Pandyan empire, 
which would take us to at least the fifth century B.C. The verse of 
(^Qj 5 LLisi-<S!^LbiufriT) wishing the Pandyan king to live as many days as 
the countless grains of sand in the bed of his ' Pahruli ’ river itself 
offends the rule of Tholkappiyar’s grammar by using the (Q9« ///i/(?5,7rGy/ ) 
or a verb in the optative mood in relation to a noun in the second person, 
which is definitely banned in Tholkappiam. It stands to reason there- 
fore that Tholkappiam must have preceded all the earliest poems in 
Agam and Puram, which in themselves may be as old as the 4th or even 
the 5th century B.C. 

By reviewing the facts of history bearing on this question we 
found ourselves led to the same conclusion that Tholkappiam 
could not have been later than the 6th or 5th century B.C. And 
now a dispassionate discussion of the internal evidences also drives us to 
the same view. It is thus abundantly clear that the age of Tholkappiam 
could never be in any post-sangam period, nor could it be even coeval 
with the poems in the ‘ togai-nuls ’, some of which appear to go as far 
back as the 4th and 5th century B.C. Tholkappiyar therefore must 
have lived and written his great book in the pre-deluge Pandyan Capi- 
tal in or before the 6th century B.C. The author of the chronology as- 
signs, on the contrary, Tholkappiyam to the 6th or 7th century A.D.; and 
the reasons he gives for his opinion were canvassed and found to be un- 
tenable in the previous section. And in this section we have dealt 
with facts and evidences of historic and literary value unmistakably 
taking Tholkappiyam to the 6th or the 7th century B.C. with a chance 
of its age being shifted still further back perhaps, but never forward. 
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QuT(^SfT ^lUSV 

OfT^smih ^^/Siueawiun^ Omifiu9eossemwffjs 

svJot. (ipB!,pQiu Qp^eSm-mi^^ansrBswns a/0^^iai.;z96w G,«r/rw 

snuLStua, 4a)a;/fi@ri9ttj QfiLiqilu^^eaiuu Quir(^m^smrQwg}jw Quiij0t_«ir 
Qpm0’u>^-Is!rfficrrs a/g^^Tr/f. wssiir eSaima Oa/afluu®,®^® 

QaujiL,Q^e^uu®ii. Qa^eS^nuj s.aruu/ 7 ®, ^^/ra/^ 

O#/T^©0i_(r« Car^ev/r^i 

iL\eiTiTQu>. uitlLQl- QaiiitiQeireiru^ LSjhsireou iSemy/sutfis!^, e-«rojr. u/tlL®, ^ei), 
iSI9, ^;SuLiQii,f^, wempQu^r^, uifQwn^ uuevweaauj^^w uwGa/^0aJ^ 
Sdr^ Ou^aS^u^uumuj.e^iLh O^ujqQ^eoeo.w Quit 

^eirupjSiuQsii ujiraeoirgpiw, QuiTQ^Q&rirmQ p wss&rt^^tuirs, QadjiLjeir ^uQurr 
(Seiflesr <sjSuSL.aseo,r^i},, uiis^ Ouj-^ar/rai s^^wear uppSiqw, ^uQuitq^ 
®a»jri0® «0aSa;;r@J> Oadj^^up^u^d,, ^e,T>^u3ppti (SS^uLfw 

iSpup^SIqu:, ^^euaraipaopp Qpnfgp^i ^jpiwu(s^ QuiT(seir^airsrQweBru 
QutJUlflL^U Qu pp^ , 

^ ^euB, ^Sujir Ofiiq^ Quir^m jD«sruii, ef® ^mu 

aip&im ^drpiw ueoeitii QurrQ^&nrsd Qsiri^Qu. Qajgm®Qu>eiruii. 

pi^ifCj^ai^ Quir^^ira u>^uu^ 

mmaQs^erreuun. ^uOu,r0O«r^a„rJ> wiam aiir^Q^n® u®ms,irsevir^i},, a>d 

^sQpii L^pQpQc^^ Ou/r^&rr j,, 

^u, L^pQfiQweisr g)0ji.0^ Qj(spjgid sT^piQiQp puSj^ u>jruir(sw. ^liwjTLi Qu,p 
Qsnem® Opneoairui^iacsih puSifd 0^iLqu.Quir(s^ ^sMuir(s;^ii t^pMuir 
@0*.0iS, ^wp^dr Ouir^ ^uji,L,s^ 
jjreSar QuiT0ar^«f jru u®^uS^, Qfi^psskr 
itSiudo erm Qp^pQiu e^f^pp^uip^, iSp^ ^^pjpdr SpuiSiueOL, 

s'!e(r~seireSiueo—spi3tu&~Qurr(j^eifliueoseifleo eSeirdQ, pjwp/Sm iSpQs pju 

QuTTCsdrs^ Pl/Siud ^ipw a^eSiunSuj Q^dja^e,fiajd,Lis^ Quriijuunilt^ujd)— 
tueuuieSujdi—Qffdjine^iineo <stg» QfimpiuQ^seiflp su/S, ^v^iiSi&—Qlfi,^dr 
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Gls^iLsufTiT L^jTi-i iSIpy^fTLDjb Qenemuf-fjum'eu p^p LoiriSlujeSJdv Qprr 

eS&rdBuQuirihprriT, 

Oppps^mempiruj ^^su3;p^2sasr uSIiudv LDaserflek ^sQemr Qpasih 
^eoeo^ srrpeop eiitfiS(^SGffl€ar Quit ^ s^Seosaemih <3^pipeo ^peSi ppj . s^sldit 
a ;^5 sn peO/T £_cfr<®^ 6 roz_iqzi). ^euir srrpe^ s^iTp^ eSl^svr uulL(S} j)jsffrQ(^iT ld2ioST 
GLJir^d(oO)6SuSlp Q(^i^fTL^pieijpy LDfr(^L£). ^^setsr uj n qj ^ — ^(i£isuo>- ^sQsii Jfjsp 
^dem- GT€aru^ sirpeV6S€aaT€BdlLu 9^Q^s^[r(^Lb, ^<^QeufT q^ssu QufT^oSlujeOLfs^i 

<3^pjuyu(^^ ^ ds p aSl ujQ 6i) ear u QuLuirQupp^ , ^QeiiQun ^ i-fpp^i^eaar 

OuJearu^LD LD’2eiTreiifr i^sea)ss(^u L^pinir^m iMdssrfJek ^FQppir LupQpiTL-iTLfeiDL^uj 

fPQ^asLorr(^Lh, pf5l<s sk^piuSeossemu pp uSI ujQ eo ear u u (S) •) 

^eiiiTsireop ptSli^ ^€0sui^s<sa)<s Q m pO s a em Q ^ jijsuLfp QeDfTQ^^ 
sras^Bsfrp Qprr^65iruL9uj/T er^QojQ^^l^emseffievi—sQ ujQT>LDppfT it - 
Qeijrr(i£)<ssiEis^2err QpisiDpQuj (SOissQ^dsir-^Qpeo’^ - - LL(i^pLi) -Qi^ajp^- 

Qu0!F^^BsGar (sr ear (Lpes) puuL^p QpfT(^ppmT. sa pe\) ^Q^sufr uir p<s ^tr p ^ ^ Lopeo) p 
QujirfT iDiruLQu uQ^euuox^ eoiLXiUuiT p uireveSeSuL^em irn u uirear ODLouSIp ^pdspQpn 
m(^ S'SevQuj <sro< 3 ?i© 2 sir, ereafiev^ ^ibiB^^ ^uusrr pe\)ear siTLDiT(^s^frei)fT ^efr 

ea>u)Qujrreh‘ eiiuSiear^^ — pear dQ sldld ^fTeOLjQu(^Qear ei^fl^uo^ peareareOic e9 eo) uj it ldco 
iSlemi^Qiufrt^pj^ '^eneaareduD QuesSQiurT(L^(^uD sn p pQujhjS uu paseSl^^ ^p 

2eaT oppeQeo ea>siip^^ ^Q^uit ^ld s(t pQeoa p^d seaBd^ & pd p j)jedriSl2ea7 d^^eaar 

A’Sstr j^pedrL9earearea)LLp^j ^sit pfiS ear iSedr sirpeo seaane^^ s^sitldlj S prk 

0 zi) Qu(^d ^i^esareoiuju iSliflp^ iBpip^ QpeaypuuQp^i^iT » ^QjQs^iQ^^dom rS^Serr iq 
LSlLDQpeaip'juiT p QQ^(^p4pd sinLis^earQireafi^uj^ gSI if) d ^ is. <s ir ev ^evdsemLh £ea)p 
dp ^d^^eaar qu) QprTL^irqL^edr ueouL^ eSerrdQ. puDiSlujeo <5;^ ^ mefr eiS ev ^eayrn 
SiieiiiTear erDsdQ’Beir Qu(^d!d)^smseff} eafleodsemiEis^Seir Qpeo) pQiu ^ ^ ^ uSl e\9 jiem Q 
peafid (^p^jTiBS&riT p Q peiB p ^ (ipu^uuir, 

1 . (sa)Sii82err(ippedfru Ou(T^ii^S5aara9 j:ii6UfriLJ 

QfipUL—iSen dp Q<oU(L^^i^aaiO\ueaTU, 

(^^pedrQun'(^&r) : — eaysdQ^BrrQppeOiT su Qu0d^2esar ^pj^ujrr<!s Qpedr 
Qear Q^ireoeouuLlL^ ^<sp^ 2 eaar ei tfiirQioedr pi sf^pisufr piSj^ Qldit^ eiiG\)eOfTiT, 

^d(^p^irp^60 ^<s p^'^eaarQujQ^ih SjrQeo e?»^puQuQj^ea3LnujiT ^P^ 
LSl^^sfrcfT (^p^iT ea)SULjq(i/)sa)pLiSld} Qs>sd8’2eiTea>m oppeoirseijUD jijp^2iear uj(Elpjp 
^ ear lSI^sot d jS^em q li) ^pj^uSIp Qu^d fi^ssarqLDirs jijeanDp ^d sf^puQuQ^LDeo ^ 
Qpppsmr ^ ^ iS^eoT d ^^easr si^jjS j^jeuprSmiSi^ ea)sdQ2efrQu(^d^‘hTarserr Qprr 
u,iTdp3 ^puuQeiipfr^Lh^ ^^Qppuu.dQe(rdp QsuQp^dsm^^eredru^ pisp^^esaruSiaj 
eSdo ^d^p^srp^€dr iSldr ^eoiLLp^d^n^puuLLL^ (tpea^pesiuud ^riLL^irOpidru^ 

9 
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OfiaysyfluLfewi— • mesrQoj FFemr(B ^*Qp/i)uu.<i@(SfriSjg^^ crmu^ (ippuu.s 

jSL.jpjih jii&DLDULi QpetD/DQujrrQ Qufr 0 iB^rres)LDajiT^ y srreo QppUL^dBeiriB^ 
QemTesr p^^onQiu (^fSd(^QLD€i5rd Qsfr&r&rdQL^dSesrp^, 

QuiT 0 €(r^s{Tirp^sk QppeSleo^ Quir(r^&r ^siLLfpOiDm- ^(i^qj^suu(Si 
Q wearu jpLD, ^eupgu&r i3m ai^puQupjih Lf pp^2sBsr ej^rrpio QufreoQoj 
dsaariqu) ^ t^irQuossru^w, ^djsii^p^^msr fL\ti)^ esissdB^eir ^ (b ®®/hsssr d ^^easr ^ Ou^i 
^SsOTT 6T6or ej^fTs sv(^dsuu®G)LO€ffru^Lc t^Buj ^ei! pea pdsrLLts^uj Beo (^p^irnsj 
s&r ^ ^sp^2smti9eifr Qppps<sm p(^ (jpmQm ^&ifliuirfT&> ’^eauis 

suuLl.i^(r^pp€\) QeneasrQih, ^sueiiiT(ri^uSlm- wLL®ih ^QppuL^sBefriwp^ €r^i£ld(^p^ 
irM ffIT pS(^S(^U Qufr(^&r€S)L£i^fL\lh^ ^(SGiSsB^QppeOlT^ €T^I50plTL^lTS(^Lj0utr (7^ 
^ih ^<smtLSuprT(^LD^ Q prreosnuLSuu^^LL (^p^rriEis&r Bei) sL^eoQsrrmir^ui LfeOLD 
Quuuff peon ^LD LDpdsuuLii^(r^pp 60 sk^QQtDebr sefreSluj^etoinun^Lh^ 

^^p^SevLDs&r s^ppi ^emnp^uu (^p^inL sneouui^eiDLDLuneo (gj®) OuiuiTpOpQp^ 
Qojnn eSIifi gtq£^<^it (^un^iM^^ eretfr^ih ^enw^fremn ^etDjrd (^/tSuun^u) 
OpefftiDuu^LD, ^djeun^ Qsn men ndsneo ^d^p^Jrd Q< 9 =npQ(^L-ns&r OunQ^rk 
^LC Qun(T^(sn€ 0 )LD^) QupiLDn r^peOn^ih ^Oppui—dBendp^ (oTear^d Opni^ 
0‘®05 ^^pp(^(ipearQenr ^^Bifluun ^jSuQundp^ ereinpi ^euiUDuuuQunQ^m anem 
uQp Oun 0 ppLDn(^L})* 

2 « 

(eQ^iJ^sasr d ^dmr fnQsumfQ ptr ^^[uu 
u®^SB>xr®D 6 iittJii Ufrp^oJumrQu, 

(g)-grr.) ^€uppjm !B®€ubmrd^^bsm — Qpm^smd (^p^irp^LL^fSuu ej(i^ 
^^esBTs^m (ipp^iks(StDi-.u^LLn€nr msdQ'Befr QuQ^d ^’^ems' 2 ioir i^dS ^ isQiBek pm 
Qpd)%eo^ 0 /z 9©^5 u/r^su, LD^r^pdi^ QiBuupeo €T^ld ^d^dmry 

iB®6uemQpn ^uu — 

puDQperrfBQei^iSSsop^^wriufrSujUfrdooQujfr^uj^ 

uQ^siDjrmeiJiULL uirp^iuuismQu — st—^(^i^(Bp(Qeop<stf)pLju(^pp 

^lU&oQuiurrLD, 

g 0 /F^ 8 sror - sT(LpQjndj\ un p^uju€mQu-u\ju€isi)%so\ erm^ih 

eSI^mOujd^LD ^unp^iu^ OuiuQjrd^iEiQsnemQu)^ ^uQuujQirdffih^umnQu^ 

QuLun OanemQLD Qpu^d pm. msiiajih-unp^uj erm^ih eS^esr d(^d Q^uju 
u®Qun(r^&r . e^eosih ^rsnenffeow^ ermuu®p€On^ih^ Qpeo'tso LL(ji^pth 

QfsiLpQeom Seo p ^ uueo l\u pfSu u(^dsuu®p€On^u>, u{r'Sevd(^p peiSp^tBiu 
iBeoth iSfS^mmwiun^ih^ Qp^'^Qppeo QiBUjp^Qrj^m Seoms^Qoj ^eueupfi^mr 
(unsu Qurr^dr j^^mL..iuiTiT Qsndr^peon^ih^ ^eospmp fBirefffttow/rauu^pp 
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^(ju^Qu urr^QujiT t^is ^ ie(t eSIetrsQu 

Guitib^^, 

3 . 0p^^«0S)jfRLjOu/r0 OGtreir p^ipeirG p 
^QJ^lfksiT^ (Lp^p&pidpesrQsu 
UfTL-^^LLiJuSeir pssisij f^irQfksir^, 

(^-err<) u{TL^^LLuuSI^*/r)<oS)(3i — Lfeos^'iT Qs=Lu(Lieffle\) eiii^ uu9 

g^ih ^irfT(L{tB<sfr^y ^(3 ^ffiuQuiT(7^^ erearp ^soMGp — Qppp 

QufT(j^<^^ S0uQufr(r^m^ ^ffluQufT^Q&resr Qi(^pp Qpem ^Q ld^ ^sn^mair'^Qp 
etap ^piBs<offrQeu — Qs=djiL\(^s(^ifluu Lf&oQear^ Qji^dailtGuSriBSfT^ QpGSipGuu &pi 
pesreuirih, 

Qp&D p Qpiipeor eTearup(^6\)^ QppeSi ps(r^eijL})^ ^(f^eStek ^fftiLfu), ^ek /i9 
Q^ek^ OpeopGuj QpuLjetsiL^^pirQLDearsijihj ^knGp QpiB^^m (srksrup^^ Qp 
Qj/TUL3pQufT0(^L£) ^srr Qj ! tQ L am eij LD Qu^^ia* ^suu/rLiQdssrfl^ ^rftuGufTQ^ 
G&rp’^ujfruj Qpek u^ih^ ^^P(3 sQ^Sijia QpuLjpei^d ^^SemujiTss^ ^ititib 

^euQ^Qun (^G(ofr{junQLD<ok u^ia OeuetfluumL^, ^la^ek ^Qiaujek/S ^etasu 

Qurreod Q poitr p lS pQuir0<^LD ^efreufr^eo jfjsp^^SsssniSlujeo LOfrt^S'^^SifiujiT 
larTLLQujQifTQ ^ eSsreLjuD Quit( 3 (^ud eSfireLjQLamu^^ erm^ia 45cgLD (^p^irppireo 
Q pefBiuuuQiJD, ^lokG p ermu^do crsfrinb G p ppQpuD i3iBiB'^{L\tLrTui» 9i pd 

pmQeu fnmu^GeosfTjLD SmpajrrsGQi^La S^ujrrsG^su^m 

Qsirkr^s* 

4 . (ippQfodmuuQai^] [Qf^^ihOuir^ ^'!r6dsru^ 
<5Siu<si)Qu6tn'Qij:)(ri^u ^ludoLimniriiQpiTGir. 

Qpm'2md p^kr Qpp pQuiT(T^effl'2m pQ pm @^0^i 

e£lefrs(^Q p^ , 

QppQeomuuQoj^ — Qpp pQua(T^Q<3^m 3i^puu(Bi^^ ^ Seoua 
Qufr Qp^iremL^GvflujdvLf — SeVQpu) GufTQp^LDfrQuj ^j&kr L^GvffuudvurrLa, (ormOiarr 
^LuevLjgsoriTiiGpfrGir — Grekffi/ Q^frdv^QjfTfr QujT(^(Sffl6VssBmw ^gmirdp 

LfeoeuiT, 

^jpi^GiuSfTjrii j>/Qf)S=SSso. 

5« LLirGiufTek Gldiu 3fr®mpiLj'o\)<35(^Lh 
Gi9=GlUfr€kGLDlU m>La<oU<SS)FiL\€O^QfiLh 
GeuiipekGicnu ^ldl^sst ^ eosQpLb 

61/06331 eir GlLIU OuQ^LDCSST ^<S i>S(ipLD 

Qpii)S30(^/S(^S LD0pUaQ{^lLJ^Q^6lfr&= 

Q<3^[rdi>Siu(Lp(S9ipajfrp Qt^irdoei/sx^iluQGLo 
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QldQgo ^ireikjL^rr(^ s^jSujfriEi(^^ iFireafieOih QpeiapQiu 

fBfrm^0l^eBsrd(^ n^ifl(SS)LDQu (ipesip 3k.fS/hjpi» 

innQuuirmQiMUj sfrQstDptLjGOsQpu) — s(^ pisL^eijak ^etDpeSL^LCfT 
QlU S(SlDjrQu)ILfLh SlTLLQS6dUU(^^lLnhj Qs=Q LUrr€SrQ LDLU (SS)LDQJ<oa)inLI6\)S(ipLh — Q<f^ 
QQii^es)p\L\uo LLi^s-psuQpuD LL*2s\}iB6^uu(^^mjb^QQ.mp<tkQLDaj ^thLfear^eosQpi }) — 
Q(i^uLSli—LDfrQiiJ ^€fffluj LfQjr^Ses)^ iBeouu^^{L\ih^ eu^em^Quuu 
Ou(T^LDem^60s(ipih — si—^Qs(i£SL^eii&rfTQu^ eSI^ihLjuJ ^sesrp Loemeo 

iBe\)uu(^^d^ii)^ Qp60^ LD(^pLD QiFtu/^QeOissrs Qs^irioeSiLu QpoDpujir pQs^fr 

e\)eoeijuD uQQld — Qp<o6ipQ\u Qpio^ 0^0^ uo^pu) QfBUJpe\) GT^p Qutuiraefrfr p 
Q^rreoeoeiii}) uQQil, 

Qs^fT^eSliu Qpo^ pujJT p Qs^rreoeoeijLh uQQld ^mup^io ^ (bit p/iS^sBsr'^ 

(^ffluLj fBrrenfleOfksi^LD fipem Q^Qs^n^eOn p Qeug^Qposipiun ^lo sk.puOupiiLD erearu^ 
QupuuQih, rEiTGfff!6\)uui^^iL^ui ^QjpfS p(^ffliu ^2smijOuLU(7^LD iBirecBesip 

tufrev ^k^puQuppm. iT'(cm(Sl^&k^puQu pp LDirQiufT QspQiufr^ih^ pssL^ 

Q/(00' Q&^^Qenf^LDn fs p Q pnm suQ pniLQp piSli^ir QpfTQpLD sL^eiiiSfTjrneniT, S0 
Spp(5iDpu u^uupm rSu ufTSTfnLQpdo Q pireoeoniflojir Qii^s<3B€sr pi \ pu^^QeOir 
<sr^eo uiTjTfTLLis^ ^^LDfrQuufrek^^ ''^LDrrQLurrQuj^^ Grmexjih £ii(^ii) u ^ imuitlLQs 

serflear Q pn L-. it S(^ud (^rSluLfisi^ih BiB^dsppssesreufrih, ^63^5 i§)/^/©ir 

^UD eu(^mr^Lh ^iflujir Qij^uQiii sL-^(smr[nbs sQ^puQurS ^uoy pj puu^isjsrr 
e\)pQp ^euiT ^iriT€£lL-iT qi^ulLl- Q pibeumsefrirseijuDy L9p(^ ^suiffL-ib ^(flujir 
QjfTisjQp pih Qi^u(E)si-..Gij<5frirfrc£Q<i QsfT&mL-esrQjresrei^ib 9I6\)Qll^lL(£ilj L\eOQjif}€k 
^irrTuj,^QssLLQea)ir<!B(Sfnrd\) ^em<oS)iMQuj^QjfTuSl^Lh uem€OL-d 

siredQppio @i(®L_©/(ofr/f Quiliq^ud Qi^uirQu) pl6)i^su) ^riSiBpQpissru^ Qp&fliiju 
uQll, 

^^(^p^irppiT^Lb Opm^^esTiu (j^p^irppiT ^li) QpppQurrQ^&flebr QpppiSiffI 

Qinm Sevp^Lu&it-jLb ^^smpQprrL-irLfu) s^puQu ppsar , ^6Bi?6iy00 (^p^sri^s 

<sTrn<^ ^pm ^iremL-irihiStfl^nm snG0(sSuje0Ljih uir^urrQsi^ih sk^puuQLh. 

6 . ( 5 ^ 0 LD/r^lLJ Qp^Sso •y 0 ^ 0 © 
sfi-^irajiTLCi LjeOQJiT. 

(^-gyr.) aiT^LDLLfT^iL^ib Qp^'Bev-srriTSfreOLLfrQuj QuQ^ihQufr(i£^UDy ldit'^u 
QufTQpprrQuj ^p/QufTQp^ib (ip60'Bevp^26ms(^^ 9ip^pm\ 0/z90© <s^^iTLUiTLDLb- 
iSI^OuLup sirenuiirSuj QuQ^ihQurrQp^ih^ rB^effhrenirQuj LumoQLD^ 
^/0 &pQulTQ^^U> 0^0©^^SsC3r<ff0«F©^/F^6J5r5 iSf ^LCf^lT LfeOGU^ - CTgflT’ jpi 
^pieuiT L/6\)ay/f, 

^STfTefkirQ-^&rQeueaf^^y Qp^nQensfffleVy srriTy ^^@iTy Qpetfruesffy i^ekueofl 
eT€ar ^eueSiremQ LoirpiwQ^siTemu. uq^emb ^doeo^ Ouqt^ilQuit ^( ysuu^d 
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ssuuQu). sfTiTsireoih QpmQuujpsf^LLiTm ^suessfiqi}) LfirLLL^rrQqLh cresr^ 

^iSiS&flireikQ QsrT<cmL^^iT(^ih, iSmOunj^ih eiiiT<sts)L^VL{(Lp<ois)U.uj 

siT/Tji^ea3siLiiL/Tear ^isiserfljremQ QsfremL^ QuQ^u^Qun‘Q^jsiT(^th, 

eSlu^uued ^ioeo^ <sb!T^^ luemuseOj <st /D urr®^ LUfTLoib. (oOiSiiSQf) p Qinesru 

uaeo <^pu 9lpbQufr(ip^s^ sk^is^uu ^ ^(f^!^rTisfTiT(^LD, FpemQ 

lUfrwLD erearuj^ fsQd<3?^^8uj 8piQu/r(^p/TU), 

• • 

7 , uesPOiu ^ir u(r^QJ(i^ (jj^tiBpOsmQLCiiT ij)u, 

(^^^QL£iSo))^(^p^irp^p(S3iirir i^pesrs^L-'^ 

(^“sfr) UGoflQlLl^fT UQ^QlQpih QpmUGsfici S(T60(Lpih^ pQ piisr QlD[T^ 

LJ— 0/7^0^^ ^@2sm<s(^fflujQpesrs s^^pjQnr (L/6x)ffl;/f). 

Qp^ uesBdsireOLDrreii^ LofTirs^ es)p gt ^ i^iasefflir&imQ Qsitgisotu. Qiuq^uj 

QufTQppnih* ^UQ^GHQpUb^ GJ GST LOGS) LD p ^'i^GSOf <S (^d 3^ IT VU GUT fS ^UU 

(j^QJQpLD ^(fiuupfTU) GT m uQ U n (f^(^ p pGO fT G\) ^ GT U)GS)LD^ 

^QuofTi^u^ GTGur upiQ)ev ^ p p(^ifluj gt Q pGaaajnGsr L/eua'/f gtgutu^ ^Gmih fB^njir p 
Qsir^GfruuQLD, 

8. 53)a/0j:i fflSii^uja) uQ^pLc] (oTpufrQ 

OffiLUps^fT pek QubiuOu pp^pirsir jruLo. 

G!D€lf(ppj €S!l^UJ6VLD0^Lh QufTQp^ LjGVlTfrp IT Gi9 GfffI p/ ^ U U(p 

^UUfTGSr QS)GilSG5) pQuUGbr ^LD & pQun (Lp^lh^ QulTQppiL^eOlTii ^ GT^QeOQpiB 6E/r'SsD 
LUfTGar GSh^iLiGGVGk^U) 8 pOuiT Qp^u) LD(p^^^^boSsrd(p8 8pd ^Gsrsi.,[r(pi})\ GjpuuiQ 

QfBLU^360rr QlDLuQu ppQ <SfTGk pLO S?L-^iTuQlh USp^GlTGO ^Gur (P‘U^U(^^IJJ! jQ HJ 

8 pQufTQf ^ Q[5LLippjS2GmS(p P-^lflujQul'(ip^<ifr QuITQ^(^Qu pp Q<^frGOr pGil 

^^rT(pih^ 

GT^uQli)Qu>r QpGtDp GT punQl—Gku^ puSip Ql^d(p. ^Gsr pjLD plBlp Gillpd 
GS^lL(r (oLD^SL^psetDiruSI^ U($li^niS pfS<^ ^GS)3=Ga}LUU ^u(d(^fTP^ GTG!yrSlJ(p[bl(pp6V 

^eo s fS! d pQ <? ib ^ GS)G)j(pp gtgutu^ GUiGiJSGaipuSiGur ld^^, GS)SjJSGu)p gSIu^ 

ajGC^^Gtm-Q p ^Gfrii^irGm pfi^serr ufTU.fEiQsiTGmLf.(r^uu^Lh qi gS! iq p p ^ w • 

^^€B>Sil(pp gSplLUGO^^ GTGSrU^b GTGSBT ^i LDf^LD (^p ^ jT^Qs^ ^ GljQ !E sQ p QpdSSJ^l. 

^eoH^ ^GSiQJ(pP eSIupiub^ GT Gk p QpfTi—GO)jr <oS)Sl}(ppip€VfT8uJ G^LpUjb GTGSrdQs.T 
€rorO QufrQp^LjGOirpp^QppuLiL^ ^pjp}uSljrGijs<sfr6\)pGS)pQuj (pr]9d(pQLLGkpi}ji 
GT pufT® GTGoru^ ^rL^QjTQpd^ QsuuSiQeo p! d(pih sn'^uQuiT QpGSipd (^^d(pQLOGk 
pjih ^8fBajiT 8Qi(^rr€sr(tpGfff}GiJiT pih QpireosfruLSIuj (ippp(^p^xrsS (r^p^uSiei) sm^p 
QeoTd^iT, etDQJGsetfipiLjU) cSis^iu^ld ^^Quit^lL Q&reSs&r Gjek^LDGuir QsrrekGtoss 
uGm<se>L..p pL^ifiuL^eoeuiTd (pi^edruirL-^Opedru^ GFiiispOpirGGia p/r60<sGfB^ ueo 
eS L^iBiaeffl^ii) uuSfedrpeu(r^u) (^/SuL^dsetr/rd^} OpGfflujuu(i)u>, 
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€»ffly«€W^(L/LD eSi^uu^ih^ (JP^argppvi) ^jpiQutr 

QfjpsQ&r Qujgstu^ ^ LD^sa>irs sfr(^&uSeo 

eSe^Qeoirrr 

f5iurk^ ^!T^(50IT ^6U&^UL96S3f^^^(^Su 
Lj^oiri^isBi^ (Sif-iu^ (sruj^SF (662^ 6685 664) 
eresr/D ^Ls^s&flio ^ireij l/go/t/f^ s^iT€SliH(Ljih s/r2sves>uj eStL^uuQeoesr jp/th^ lSI/d(^ 

gjiro^^^'SevLjQuiud^LD ^LoetDQJststop^^ eresr^ ^Q^ufnLi^eo 686 - «g(a> 
eufHaSIdo QDGuseaipojiuj <sSu^uje&Qsfl&sr g^<'o Qsiijp/LSlift^^^ ^irsi^ ^S jS'^uOuujq^U) 

eiLL(^Qs^dj aireoQLD^ u)rr(EJ(^ij^iJD0^^iT sf^^^eoireo^ eue^Qu^eu<sn‘(^ih» 
fiSiLfui Qu^iEJ^eur^iTu Ou{r^!EiOsefr0S{Q)iT ^frihufTL^tu Lo'^evuQsL-.rr^^do 

^^(D(o)JiLJUuu9io (sSSsrriLjLL (Su-isilSoL^pio 
(^(oSipSm (B p<Si\LLSlLp!i^<S5)SllS<SfJ)pU 

utp(^Q<3F(f^i(^pp er^iJb 

171, 172j 173 Ql ^ J^l^seffl^ <SS)StJ^<SSipu QufT(l^(SS)^,S^rSl ^ 

^^/^syr-0yf?0 errsoffi 

eSiB/ipeSi^uj^ (Sif)syS(Ssfl/rsj^LS6ir^^ (^sir jpi 
^(T^&reoiTis^ OufTQp^ LfGVniB^ s^iTsSifliB^ 6Slis^iupafTeo<s^^ Q&jg»L9ifipQ 
€sriT» ^ 00 ^ ^QjeSI^Oun ^(^surrQ p'Qsii^QQi(7rj>s LD^osiirs an i^&tiSleo 
eSsnaQiu Lontiji^u^ QsnmmsQvu j^jl^ljulLl^ piSii^ eni^sQssIn up'2em 

Qsi}^(Sfff<oS)L^ w^Qun^ <QSI^a(^si)pn(^ih, npem(s}uQu0(ijOs(Sfr&a^(f {b p^Lo 

Sy^iB^ (^suseo) pa anGOpQ^ ^€sr ipeo ^ jr - ai—Lonenr Oan (LpiW(^<S6) p\L\ui 

uuSl&sf^emu iSlerresieu pu^Quun® eS<ss)n' ^ ^(^pLDam rraSm euneosS 1 ^ 13^1 eoQ 

^aLD€Slq(Su<oa)a lunneLiQLDnL-.^ ^ LD^esrQpn ^ih QupV(^€SliT^^ <oTm gHQppp 

«i -^5 l3p(^ ^(^sunpv&kni— iSeSlir eSh^iueosuetDjr (StoeijS eSlu^iBpi3p(^ af^eSirna\ 

ejQesreuB^ ^ iEiTQun(^u) ^^ujjGOQipQuni^eSp 

airiB ^unix) Oun®!Ej(^ih uiuihLjLnnQ^iSfrQ&j^^ 

(^fiSaQanem® QiBrraQ 

eiifS ^QarSQujn^^ <sueO(^QaujiTa at^uSesr eresrd 
os>Q)SGS)pu Qun eu^aQanemOi unihQun(Biiw(^ui u^isnma&fle^ ^ifiiB^u.nu 
uL^rrLD&) ^fEjQa a^neSISap eSis^uj paneo pQ p Lf puuQiLn ^ «s;l. @Q/ 6 i 90 
aneOQpii) ^(f^Qsuipi 9pjQurr(i^^aQ<sfr (srearu^ Op^<strpOpefftujaQ<sa)L^uuprr^ti), 
iD*^u(£)aL.fr^^Q&)QLU 

“ eufrekaei^ eSrRiB^ eSIi^ujQeopOpQ^iF^^^ eresr 257 euifluS^ih, 

^^QfSfriutiuiir^pSm Qi^Sf^LLiriLi^u 
U6»fl(2^635P/B«35 Jp}(^Qu 

LjeiifieQu/^iup LjorQefnrirp^i^f^LB^^^ 
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er€Br 4f46 448 o/ ^ ^ifls&fi^LD etoe^setojouSIm- (Ja/jp/uLli— €Sij^iUflstT90fiGDji 

eSetrsQuSf^uu^ uirsTiriLup^ ^sfsrr^/bjiS^ 37, 

urrLiQdseff}^ 

^^es3Qj(^LfeoiT eSIi^LU^ (SSienQuiun ^^rriLi^ stsjtq/lo 

^^<5tDev(^Li60iT eSupiueo esiLOLieouyujruu^^ CTSorey/i) QpeGipQuJ ^irOji-jeOfTfs^ 

s^ireSlffliqLh eBis^uj /b^rre^uD eS&rdsuQu 42 uitlLu^^ 

i^Qu(r^LbQuuu€0 QufT^iE^ ejLOQDQjssesi/r)^^ erearei^ihySOS sii^ uiri^upeo 

* • 

^eSIuj^ ^ sfflQ u fr ^ <oS)3iiS(SG)p^^ (f^nsnrei^ih^ Qj)Qj<!EQfi/D (sSefrdsuQu/b^ 

uSl(f^i@ (tp^li) (!iT pUT^ prS^^Sll(T^lU US&Slpj 

^uQuit opQ pmu^ ^ 

^^USGarLDfTLUIB^U U® S?L^irGB>l£)iULjD^^ (ST GST ^SLD 4tS-^UDU IT lLi^ L£> Qp&ftd 
^uu®Q p^ - ^ iB pipped iTUi9 p pi* ^^esr uj ued u Lpibi^eOGUrf 
uiTLl.Qda(Sfrrred QuirQf^ Ljedirikpj s^ireSrfhLjLb ^(SirQsiiuSI p sfr’^njiriu uspQuir 
(ip^ear Qpp pu(^^QiJU eS i^ajQedm piii)^ QunQp^ LfeO(7^(Lpsar ^^etr ^iTsSear 
^ jpi^uu(^^ QiBirQu) eo) €u seopQuj ear pith ^ StL^it uQih useS pi^S’SnedQu) erpuir 
Qi^ebr piiM LLUjssBp^ p Q L^eaB ear fS p QpeifiuudQL-&S^ p^» 

^^Qpeo^eo (^r£l in^pib Qi^tupeo uir’^'^tueor QperDpQs'iup p(^s^ y uiir^eoy 
iVirLDihy (SiBSiJsea) p^ sir^Sev, nsemus^ erear^Lo Q pQuiTQp^ear QL-iea>sQpea) pQiu 

lueffTfS GeurSl^eoiLDiuir^LDy ej^/oor p^’bsssr siL(^d Q piQun Qp^ ^(S^irOeuirearQ pujrr 
<se^ear LD^pLDfrp^eTDjTdSjTesarQ Q^iTL-ed QufTQ^ipireoLD'ijfr^Lh^ j^oo^ea)iruj^Q p 
eaTLDpiss^^ ererfr^LL ^eu(^nm Qpeaffeurr ^ppiib Qun(i^d pnea^LDiujS^, ^pi^i-JirQp^ 
^iB jp LDirtsoQpped iBsmuaeo eueaiirQuuemesS iB pi ppuuu^ehr ^ ^(T^i5rr^eduLf(i^LD€d 
iSpused Quiffear rSI €^(jD&sBTeSlL-.Lju(S)sitJ pirseSlebr ^ Br&krQ er edrr soar uQ u p iS pusedir 
Qlu ^ piQuiTQpQpjicbr p/eoareoiLDiL^u) pj^QeiJ er puJL^ireujpih €i9sfr<ssLDir(^LD» ^ear 
nSa^ih ^ekLSI^ein‘d^feBarQpea)p ^piQuirQp^^ Qi^dme Qpeoi pup^-S^jQ p\Liir(^»h 
eTearupp(^ QpesBsuireiiiTseffIm Qsir^esj^ pei9j-uL3^piTpireSm(oa)iM'jjiT^ua^ Quq^ud 
Q uirQppiT fS^ear gg/F^^SsrordF^ ^(pj‘frQQJT6ar(^ujd QsfrQppsa)LDUJiTLD^^ /S 
(^s ois^^OirfrQ (^ear ueaBiLjih^ uir^2eod(^ (SojeaBQediT Q iSlearueoBiLju} ^dieSIjremQ 
u(^euiFpi^ea)Si}pp3ib^ ldq^ p p ^ p(^ib (o)r5djppiid(^ih QuQ^uaQuiT QpO p^eijib iSifip 
^ffteayLD Qs^djiuirua^ih ^p ^ifl i(^iXi ^QfftuuiT (ipea)pu9 p Quir^ppib esir ^)}Lh QpeaB 
€iiif€UiTS(^S(^ LD(^pp^2saar Qujrrear pp(^d Q p}Qu(T(ip0sTemL-.(Sa)LDpp(sSl6d Quitq^is 
prru Qu(r^vpeup} sir ^^pp^rBiu pjeu^iupeop eSerrsQi^i s<^L^ed'2ed» ^eaff^ virp 
seSljTiT^ (B ibiS uu fT ir ^pjQuiTQp ea)piBQpear pi < 9 n-pipe\)T eo usdTrea)i — uLjeosiiiT uiri—Qd 

tfSetru QuirdjuuffdQ p QpirdosiruL^njir (^p^iriiis(^d(^ib Lj^uQutr^&r siredjrupj 

iL.ea}srau pLDtrsiT Qing^nih €a)QJsea)p(LjLb eS upuj^LD LDQ^pp^^^sarujiTear wsiLL^jipd(^ 
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^ ^ IT LDfT ^ LD ^ wrr^stDUJiLiu) inniD^eGi^ff^ih uir^etD^tuiT ^^sosu^ 

lditlL® dSLL(SiSDQ^ii) (soensmp eS.u^ajps^reoisia&fled jtjsuQ^t^Q^ed 

^uj^ufreu^Lh^ l 9 /r)(^ OufrQpQ^fiS eS(r^iB frs(^ Qemsfr irem^Lo Q^dj^eon^ 
mLL—io ^rr^ei) Qp<o(^pQuumuj^ih^ uemonL^uu jijs^^^QDpu urrL-Qss&rfreo ^sofl^ 
€l9(Sfr/B0££}. 

^^©ar®^a) SfTLop^pSeii'Uiii ^ p pQmULb 
sh-u^Opiu/asuOurSeir^^ (oT^ld (^pofTiT(^ 

r 

m:QLS}L-.pQ^e\)€OfrLh ^(^peQccflm fSliu^LoiuirosiLD Qupu^pQev^* 
QfUJEJSuQu^m ^ppQein-uih €r€sr &i&r(^QiiT eSlpih^ sk-giJ^60n-6\} ^ pu^uSleo 

sk.L-.uQ u (fj^ u Qua (Lg^Si^Lo ueosij&rQjfr jffSo ^LU6\)Qu6sru^ Qu puuQih* 
fsear Qpev^LUfTffle^ ^piiQprrosisu ufTL-U^do eiSffls^/T eSli^uj'^dsfr^QuJsar ^ ld ^ 
(SS)Si/s<oa)p(oinuu (sSIu^luQq)^ ^LD LDfT nS<ss?^pSlujp^e\) (smQiasaipuSeur Gsu^ulLi— eSiffIsi 
^/T eSIi^Lued ^<omQ L-.<oor u uimretaL-ULfeosiifflesr uso uir lL(S)<!s sek sk-pisn^ptDpjds 
Qeiim>m(^^> ^QtsuQufrev ^uu/nli^eo (sr purr® sk-puQu(^eiDLD Qsfr6m(Sl 'useo 
iLrrvuiE^LJuQ s?l. (ru^Qurr Qp^rrm st purr® ^^'hs\)QiJum ^ih ^tuevrr^. sk-puuLlL- 
Q^irek pj ^emQL-<osr6\)iTLom j£l<i sk-puQu(^<oS)LDQsfremQ ^efftsfrQ^rrmosrp jg)€V?!6t> 
Qujeor^ j^essf^pp(^ pj<3(r<5oQ.i p/rsSlL-i ^irrr^^ Qld^ud^ ^CjufriLis^esr L^SisSei) Qsprrp 
Qoppiio euQ^Qmp (SiiL£)(so)LD (ofem ^uDeoioQuj ujrr(^i})» ^<simp) ^uQufr(ipQj)^i^LL) 
GTm (ippp}ih<ss)Lo Qui^oaLLiLirr^LD &p/QufT(2pQj)^iQ^ujrrih am ^Qpu^eSl p(^ 
(^pi/BQpiretDSu uml-L-L^serr ^u./E^jr/r6)ifrLh, erBjeurr p(7p ^ih usmets)L-.uu(TLL(®s^ 
U606UpP)^(^LD <Sa)SUS(o(DpiLjL£) eSl^UJ^^LD ^(J^QeU pj ^ pjQ U IT Q£ ^ SSTT (tQ L oesT eS^ih^ 
sk.puQup/6l0^pediT^ii)^ (o0)aUS60)p(o0)LUiLiih eSi^iu'^ijqLh sr^rS 

^Qip/Seh Qsvq^uu pun (®LD sfx-puQu pjperrn^ih^ ^irsijS(^^9lpiQun ^ehr(pi> 

ei}^Qune\) us^<s(^uo ^Q<snp Q prQun Q^pj QojemL-u u^pevn^tb. FF(sm(® sroo; 
0^5 gSi^uu^* erpun® iSTmum Qpm pith Qp<sn>pQ\u sik(^eSlp)^uQun Q^pnmetasiJ 
s€Bip\L\ih^ QeuiiSiQeoni® eSIrfls^n ^i^iueoirm use\} Qppp ^pjQunQppnQuj sn^ 
iLjiD LD(^pp^S(^Lh, u^seSIpi^uSleo s^l-itu^ld QunQppiresr €jpunQ QiEiup^a^ih 
Q puL\ peuQ^QLD^ui p^eciuQuj mLDiLjiStDsrujnQLD€srp Q p&f^pQeo&flpnih^ ^p 

0)61) iBrF^^ndQeisHujQjrfT® ^emb^irem pjU^si^Lb ^s=(^p^iruQun(^&rn 

Sa Sk-P/p&O ^&DLD^(5lDU.ppn(^LD* 

9 . f5®6^fS8o0p^SsmQuj (6(omu^ii)QQj(sSQedr(Q 
(y:ii^,<5^fSSsOLO(r^iEiS6ir (ipmisSujQi^fSpQp^ 

(g)-'6fr) isQciiS^p^'SmrQLU — ^6kiSl2soTiB^S'/^sssriq(sfr iB^Sear p u/r'heop^ 
2mrQujf (B&sGTUseo QevefffiQevnQQpi^eii SteviD^isiQear — leQuussev Qeuevflev Qp^niFp 
iB'BevuSleo pipQ{Q)® Oun^iB^uSL-p^, opearenBuj QsfSp^ — S0^uj iSlfReijd(^ffiiu 
en^ppn^ih* 
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erearQeiJ (EcmuseorrSluLi Q gnQ u tr ^ iii Qp^irQojevf^eoirQuj Qu(7^LhQu!T(ip 

^LD uir^^^^^mrujrrQtL} iSIrfieSI /b(^/£ jSSsB^^enBiLjifioaLD Qs[r(^(^^Q<so\L^LDm rB ^ 

@<5030; ^ldqplL a^u^LU Qp^/TQ<susfffleS}(dr m&kfru^Bev tSlffleiidi^ uSseiiLh 9i pu trifles) ldil\i^ 
Qsrr<^(^QLr) 6 nru^ €SI(Sfr.isuuQQ p^i . Qp^irQ^eufi p^rrsoih ^evfl 

iLjLh ^^L^iL^LLrrQaj ?rf}ir(cm(SlLDfr th. QsusuflQ&ossr Qp^irQ^iSufl p uq^ 

Si L9ffl^s(^fti,jjprTS€S!<5^. Qp^irQsiiGt^fleSl p LSiffliprriT 
snfrsfreop^p 3 ?u.(S)svit» ^(snQeusafl^ 3f^(Si p ^ <i^ <s ^rBuj u 0 Sullj(^ld. usvffd< 5 BTe 0 p 
^p LSIrBi^piTiT ^etrQiSuevfleSIp aL.QQinr, 

' ^ ^^J>lpSUIT ... .*. . • ... 

ufTsmuj^ O^orruiSl p uss^esip tO(S\)0/K 
s®ij)U<ssfi ujpSjr ihQiBss 

QsiTfEiSfEJ 0fifl(y30n<gs lueSy^ 
ff>pp<sSir f^ojsiJir ^L-/B0 

Qpp(^ QsiJ(saflsir QpesreSsiJih (SpfrQjr.^^ ^(^prS^sasr , SB*] 

erenr p fsdSjTfflear /f^^Sstotuu/tlIOld, 

LjmfTiTLS(D^:<EresT ^6miTLSm<5F&^ 

Qiff^iEJS 0{3fi0/E0u9 Q(o 0 ^ir(^irs^ uiBpjp^ 

iB^oku Gsi/eafl jjj/LT) 6 i]{ip 6 irj)i.^^ prS^. 224-] 

c^ern-g^ch Qu^fntsQfEiQsrreSIm' fF p/B^sm‘uun’LLL-.ip<S(^L}), L9fflip <sfTp€\>iT ^(^uous 
'^fL.Qih srTLDfT LD^ LD<suurrLLi—ip\L\'h, 

Q!r<^)^')fr (Lp(7^(S0<nV/reir peir^^m 
sfi-C^iS Oesr^ j)i (^u9^<^fr pp — 

Qeve^rr puir &f 3 flis(^[hpn'<om QLbekj^ih ^QT^Qp^pmpi 

m(T€Sf pUIT €sSi^<o^ih p!T\U t35/ri2^.’’ 

crearQJQ^u) ^evuu^sfrir Qsi)€muiT^uD^ ueuf^ssrrevw L3rFleifS(^uD^ ^enQsiisuflio sf^L^ 
^ 3 (^(oLD er pLjetDL^pQpeoruGsyp eueSliLj pjpp^ srrems^ 

10. i9dTU6Spfr^ op^pOpcsrOiDir^u. 

(^-(sfr.) (Qp^iT(oQi 6 irF}Q 6 \)(H Loek/B) lSI^ot u&ffldsireOQpu) tSlffl(SijSi-LlQLh uir'Bev 
p^dems (^fftppfT^QiD^ pJ sr^pjsurr (^Lfeoeu/r). 

lB^ usffffuuQ^eiJLh UDfT^tLiij) uiW(^€ffH(LiLDfrQuj ^Inasetflir&m Qu) Q s ir l- p it (^ld 
11* ^0siJ‘oif)aiUL9S(oijLh fSSooQuppQpfr^^^LD 
WL.fPiu^ir(^ Qinm Lo^iT L^eo&uir , 

(g)-clr) @0OJ€K)ffuL^fl^Q/ii) — Qpm^ 2 esruB(^ (^p^irias&fl^LD <sf,^puQupp 
QeueaBp iBifteiiLby iBmueisfiuiBffleiiih^ iS^OuppQpTT€sr jB^ur^-LSifipeBffLBppiasi&rfT^ 

10 
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jffQSitniun ^ * iSfflw p un^iunsQ^i ^fftuj^iT(^LD «r€8rLO0)rf Ufeo 
^if — urr^<s(^fflLu(S^ujfr(^Lh erek ^ s^^^SiiiTL^eOQjiT* 

Qp^ir QsjefffJeSl/D iSiFUb ^ sirn snir srre^ ijSemQeiifh^ uevffssrr 

eVLDiSlrfliB ^iTiT ‘^snQ ^.ekleSI^ lEemQ lojtQu^ jijs<Sj^<oopLJ uipLDurrL^ 

Q<SS< 31 TfT^LD @ 6 ^ ^ eSi StTlHl (^IM* 

^Q^^i^suSiflQ'Qimu^ p(^ ^^iriuiT^rflLU //? 0 ay 0 ti) ^(r^Qev gfj<ss)sr 
SGfT p 0 QJ^rirfJ allfT . Q p!T ^ S fT UlSl OJ fT ^ih ^ S S Sm ^ cSl 6 \) LUITemQLS) pnLD 
GufT 0 'bsfr ^ujL£)pQj( 5 S)j'Ju^<i^ sfT i 0 0 ' (SH >^ <5 s sQ s If emOi-^fT (i£(^th unm 

QsiLDufT srn lLl^P . p^<si^)irsrririT sksguLD ^L3fflsijei}^ss^2e(r ^svirsQ^^ssrirrTuSIm' 
j)jS}ip<oix>p ^!Ei(^s (^fS infTLL^ @ 0 a/(S»c®iJ iSiflQajm'u QurT^i<sSl p^/& ^ (^sii(sm(ti 
QsD7!T (oaiSWn-^LfU/? ia0 LD!T/SuQurT0(k Qs{T<m(^LLIT Pf) S?^fiSu(SufrSfT!T. p{TQ€Sr 
a/035^«?feYr a9w5rr<5<$^T07 Q pnsG)s<ssiixjL£>LLQih sfx^gjusn^ ^e\)ds€m^e\)iTiT LOiruiTaiT 
/T‘&isrQ ^@0ay0D<5FLjL9y?9sy ’ (siek^ih QpiTL-iif sf-ilQu) euQSiauS(irmr<S)Lb^ 
OiQ)(S) QpfT L.fTLjuL-^<s Qp[r^<siTUL 9 tuiT ^hQld /S lu q) fT ^ ^ Qeuem (£) l}>» qp^itQqj 

€vf)pLSfrHiss)Jiii Qpm u<$fr(^ LSlskuGfffJuSl^LD L9ffle^emQL^€ku 

ero^^Lj u^-^/r 0 sif^f^huQsiLD^pmrirpeSlek ^ g)i 0 p 00 ;c»<®u iSIffte^ «r«55r 

j^sii p<sop^ ^lLup^Qst^uQ p QuQ‘(i^(F^Qipir^Lh. 
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Effects, such as, knowledge of pleasure and pain, which are found to 
be associated with one connected with a body, will lead to the 
conclusion that the potency to produce them resides only in the self 
thus qualified ; even as smoke will only point to the fact that the capa- 
city to produce it resides in the fire associated with wet fuel ; or as 
paddy-sprout leads to the inference that the capacity to produce it re- 
sides only in the rice associated with the husk. Further, when it is 
possible to differentiate the soul from the non-soul with the aid of the 
presence of consciousness alone, it is unnecessary to posit the potency 
to know. 

It is not right to maintain that consciousness itself is the self ; 
because the nature of consciousness is to depend upon a substrate and 
a correlative, while the self has an opposite character ; and because the 
self, the knower, unlike consciousness, shines forth directly; and be- 
cause, on the strength of every-day experience, reasoning {tarka) and 
scriptural testimony, it has already been shown at great length that the 
quality of being the self belongs only to that entity which is endowed 
with knowledge. 

Even on the doctrine that consciousness itself becomes the soul, 
owing to the erroneous superimposition of the quality of knowledge on 
its accidental relation with objects, it is unreasonable to contend that 
consciousness itself (which possesses this relation) may (as a conse- 
quence of this illegitimate transference) be justifiably treated as the 
knower. For, inasmuch as the relation dwells in both the relata, the 
object too would have to be regarded as knower. 
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It is not right to suggest that, though the relation is found in both 
the relata, the quality of being the knower is definitely attributed to 
only one specified member of the relata (i.e. consciousness), just as in 
the case of the relation of cause and effect (where, while the causal 
relation resides in both, only one specified member of the relata is taken 
to be the cause, and the other to be the effect) . For there (i.e. in the 
case of cause and effect) the relation is in the form of invariable mutual 
dependence of the producer and the produced. If it be said that here 
also the same mutual dependence prevails, (we reply) not so. For (in 
the present case) there is no occasion for mutual dependence. Why 
(we ask) does the object stand in need of consciousness ? And why, 
again, does consciousness require the object ? 

If jmu were to reply, (that this dependence is) for the purpose of 
siddhi, (we ask) what is meant by siddhi ? It cannot denote origination ; 
for origination is well-known to depend on other causes. Indeed, pots 
and the like have for their causes other well-known factors, which are 
complete in themselves, such as, clay, staff, the rotation of the 
wheel, etc. ; (hence) they do not require for their origination con- 
sciousness also. (If it be said that the so-called factors are in reality 
only consciousness, and hence, objects such as, pots and the like, really 
depend on consciousness itself, it may be replied that) the doctrine that 
things are nothing but thoughts (vijndna) has already been refuted. 
To maintain that the soul which is eternal depends upon objects for its 
origination would, indeed, be ridiculous. 

If you were to say that siddhi denotes manifestation, (we ask) 

‘ Well sir ! do you then contend that because it depends on objects for 
its manifestation, the soul, though self-luminous, possesses a manifesta- 
tion which is dependent on objects ? Your understanding of the nature 
of the soul would, indeed be praiseworthy ! ^ 
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(Nor could the object depend on consciousness for its manifesta- 
tion ; for) it has already been shown that manifestation cannot be a 
quality different from consciousness and residing in objects. 

Even if it were a quality different from consciousness, it cannot be 
said to be dependent on consciousness alone ; for (in that event) there 
would be the manifestation of all objects at all times. Indeed, all the 
causal factors being present at all times, the effect could not arise on some 
occasions only (i.e., since consciousness which is the cause of manifesta- 
tion is eternal, the manifestation cannot be occasional) . If the speci- 
fic quality (known as manifestation) were treated as an occasional pro- 
perty, then, it would amount to (your) admitting consciousness itself 
under a different name. Thus, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
soul is the possessor of consciousness, and not mere consciousness. 

(The objector may ask) since knowledge, which has been admitted 
to account for the manifestation of different objects at different times, 
is occasional and is of the nature of a process or activity, how can it be 
treated as an essential quality of the self ? To make the matter clear: — 
When results, such as, reaching a certain destination, reside in some 
objects (e.g. the places reached) , they are peculiar to others (e.g. Deva- 
datta) who are responsible for these (results) in so far as these are 
effects ; such results are found to be produced by activities, like proceed- 
ing and so on, which are occasional, peculiar and inherent in those 
to whom the said results are peculiar. Hence, it is but right to infer 
that the manifestation of objects which resembles these (i.e. reaching 
the destination and the like) is produced by an activity, which is similar 
to the activities mentioned before and which is inherent in that person 
to whom the manifestation is peculiar. 
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It is not so ; for, in view of the fact that the ownership of land 
and the like is acquired on account of the mere absence of heirs^^® 
and not in virtue of any activity (on^ the part of the owner) , and in 
view of the fact that the ownership of paddy and other grains grown 
in the field — an ownership which is pequliar to the person to whom the 
field belongs — is not acquired through any activity, (the aforesaid 
hetu) may be said to be vitiated by anekdnta dosa, (In order to 
escape this fallacy it may be suggested that) the owner of the land is 
not the cause of his ownership in as much as he is devoid of activity 
(but this suggestion) is rendered fallacious by instances, such as acti- 
vity and time (which, though devoid of activity, are still considered to 
be causal factors) . The statement that when they (i.e. time, activity 
and the like) exist, the effects follow, (and hence they are considered 
to be causal factors) is equally applicable to the case of ownership.^®® 
If it be said that the activity which is responsible for ownership is, 
indeed, the activity involved in being alive, (we ask) “ My dear sir, 
as this activity is responsible in common with this for taking care of the 
crops and the like also, how can you maintain that ownership is brought 
on by a peculiar activity on the part of the owner ? 

166. It is likely that ahhdvaprdpta ... is a haplographical error for ndhhihhdva- 
prdpta ... As the expression ndhhibhdva is used in the Dharma sastras in the 
sense of relationship, the text as emended, would mean ‘ on account of the mere 
fact of a person being a near kinsman.’ 

167. To prove that consciousness is an occasional property of the soul, 
the opponent advances the following argument : — Any result which, while remaining 
in one object, is peculiar to another causal substance, must be produced by an acti- 
vity which is occasional, peculiar and inherent in that causal substance. Mani- 
festation, while remaining in pots and the like, is peculiar to the knower (e.g. 
Devadatta) ; therefore it must be caused by an activity which is occasional, pecu- 
liar and inherent in the knower. As this activity goes by the name of know- 
ledge, it follows that knowledge is an occasional quality of the knower. 

The anekdnta dosa vitiating this argument is exposed by citing the case of 
ownership, where the hetu is present, while the sddhya is absent. Though owner- 
ship is peculiar to the causal substance, namely, the owner, it need not be pro- 
duced by any activity on his part. 

The opponent may try to escape the fallacy by suggesting that in the instance 
cited the hetu is absent together with the sddhya. In other words, he may say 
that as the owner is not a causal factor at all, ownership cannot be taken to reside 
in a causal substance. 

168. In other words, when the owner exists, his ownership does follow. 
Hence, though devoid of activity, the owner is certainly a causal factor in respect 
of his ownership. 
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Further, even if being alive were admitted to be a peculiar quality, 
it might as well be the activity responsible for the manifestation 
of objects also. Where is the point in positing something unproved ? 
If it be said that although there is life no object is (sometimes) mani- 
fested (and hence, life is not responsible for the manifestation of 
objects, we ask you in reply) ‘ Does the aforesaid ownership follow 
whenever life exists ? ’ If it be said that the existence of grains, 
such as, paddy, is also required, (we reply) that here also (i.e. in the 
case of the manifestation of objects) contact with the senses and the 
like is required. Thus, in either case the difficulty that may be raised 
and the explanation offered are similar. Therefore, only this much 
(can be said) : — the aforesaid quality which is peculiar to a given per- 
son has for its cause a special attribute belonging to that person ; and 
(in conformity with this principle) the fact that the special attribute 
responsible for the manifestation of objects is consciousness, which 
belongs to the self even as light belongs to the sun, is acceptable to 


us. 

It is not right to say that, like the act of going, knowledge may be 
inferred to be occasional, for the reason that there arise cognitions — 
such as, ‘ I knew,’ ‘ I know ’ — which, on account of the fact that they 
are dependent on several causes, are found to be limited by time. For 
the instance of the sun’s light renders this argument liable to be charged 
with anekdnta dosa. Indeed, here also, there are the cognitions ‘ The 
sun illumines this place,’ ‘ The sun illumined it ’ and ‘ The sun will 
illumine it.’ 


169. A person may live and still have no ownership, if the thing owned is 
either lost or given away to another. 

170. Thus feven though light is an essential property of the sun, it appears 
limited by time. Even so, consciousness, though an essential property of the self, 
may still be limited by time. 
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If it be suggested that even though the light of the sun is 
its essential quality, the cognition limited by time may be justified on 
the ground that its contact with the region to be illumined is occasional, 
it may be replied that here also the various objects cognised, which 
acquire the capacity (to limit knowledge) from their contact with the 
senses, limit the quality of knowledge which is an essential property of 
the self ; and it is for this reason that the following become intelligible : — 
the dependence on the senses and the like, cognitions limited by time 
into the past, the future and the present and all references to the same. 

(The opponent may ask) how can it be determined that in this case 
the distinction of knowledge (implied in the cognitions — ‘ I knew,’ ‘ 1 
know’ and ‘ I will know’), like the distinction of the light of the sun 
or that of the precious stone, is dependent upon limiting conditions, and 
that, unlike the distinction between the activity of going and cooking, 
it is not based on the essential nature (of knowledge itself) ? (We 
reply) the soul is, certainly, perceived as having that nature (i.e. as 
having consciousness for its essential quality). Indeed, unlike the clod 
of earth, the soul is never found to be of a non-sentient nature. 
That which is perceived as having a certain quality necessarily pos- 
sesses it as its essential nature, even as air, which is perceived 
to possess the quality of (sparsa) touch, (owns it as its essential quality) . 
That which does not possess a certain quality as its essential nature 
may also be perceived in itself, bereft of that quality, just as persons 
like Devadatta are perceived even without the activities of proceeding 
and the like, (which do not form part of their essential nature) . 
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If it be said that consciousness is like the body (in being invariably 
manifested, though only an accidental possession), (we reply) not 

so ; for (what is said with regard to the body) itself stands in need 
of proof. In other words, you may contend that just as the con- 
scious entity shines forth as being invariably associated with the body, 
even though the latter is not its essential nature, it always shines forth 
along with consciousness also (even though the latter is not its essen- 
tial property) . (Our reply is) it is not so : for what is said of the 
analogous instance requires proof. Indeed, the conscious entity does 
not shine forth only as being associated with the body ; for to the 
adepts in yoga whose minds are concentrated and whose external 
senses have become quiescent the conscious entity clearly shines forth 
as the ‘ I,’ without there being any thought of the body. I have already 
stated that the cognition ^ I know,’ being devoid of the apprehension of 
the complexion and configuration of the body, must have something 
other than the body for its object. Further, when bodies become 
difTerentiated into several classes, such as, devas and men, in accordance 
’^viih nast deeds, and when they anpear and disappear, it is not possible 
to maintain that a given bodv. unlike the manas, forms part of the essen- 
tial nature tof the soul). Although there is the continuity of the subtle 
body (Unqamrira) , the charge of inmhhicdra cannot be levelled against 
the argument, as it is not perceived. 

Should it be said that if consciousness is an essential attri- 
bute of the soul, it should be manifested in the states of sleep and swoon, 
(we reply) ‘not so’; for none of the possible interpretations of this state- 

171. The gross body may appear and disappear and thus may not accom- 
pany the soul at all times ; but the subtle body, at any rate, being continuous, may 
accompany the soul at all times and may thus be said to nullify the statement that 
the soul does not always shine forth along with the body. To this the reply is 
that as the Unpasartra is not onen to perception, it cannot be stated that the soul 
shineg invariably along with the lingasarira. 
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ment will stand scrutiny. To make the matter clear : — When this un- 
welcome position is said to result, do you mean by prakdsa, (1) the 
quality which is commonly present in all objects and which is generated 
by jhana and which has for its synonyms terms prakatatd and the like, 
or (2) knowledge itself, or (3) the proximity of knowledge ? On the 
first alternative, there is no room for this unwelcome position at all, 
because no such quality (known as prdkatya) exists. The non-existence 
of prdkatya has already been clearly indicated while establishing the 
self-luminosity of consciousness. And even if it were to exist, its non- 
origination might as well result from the obstructing factor, namely, 
tavias (darkness). On the other two alternatives, as what has been 
said is acceptable to me, no defect in my contention has been brought 
to light. Indeed, when the purusa possesses consciousness as his essen- 
tial nature, his possessing knowledge even in the state of sleep is accep- 
table to us ; hence, to suggest this as a defect in our contention is no 
charge at all. 

If you were to contend that, in case consciousness of oneself 
were admitted in states of sleep and the like, there would result 
the prevalence of everyday activities in these states, as in that of 
waking, (we reply) ‘ not so ’. For the soul is not the object (visaya) of 
any activity. What is the nature of the activity in regard to the soul 
(which, you think, would result) ? Indeed, the soul is incapable of 
being lifted or cast away or treated with indifference. If it is suggested 
that there would have to prevail discussion concerning the soul, (we 
ask) “ Dear Sir, is the object of indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) know- 
ledge or that of the knowledge of children, dumb persons and others 
like them ever discussed (by them) ? ” If it is argued that the non- 

* The Benares and Telugu editions read tadviprakarsam ; and the Telugu edi- 
tion refers in a foot-note to a variant reading tadaviprakarsam. In fact, the 
reading suggested — tadaviprakarsam — is correct. 

tFrom the context it is clear that vydhdra is preferable to the variant reading, 
vyavahdra. 
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origination of discussion in regard to these cases is due to the absence 
of auxiliary causes, such as, the efficient condition of the senses, the 
desire for discussion and the like, (our reply is) as this type of explana- 
tion is equally applicable to the other case also, you are addressing your 
query to the person who cannot be questioned.’ 

If you were to say that remembrance would have to occur, (we 
reply) ‘not so’; for the states of sleep and swoon are not forms of expe- 
rience (Drtti) . To explain : — Should it be stated that knowledge of 
the self exists in the state of swoon or the like, there would have to 
occur at a subsequent time remembrance (of the self) taking the form 
‘ I experienced it thus,’ as in the case of knowledge of other objects, 
(+he reply is) ‘ not so.’ For swoon and the like are not experiences 
(vrtti) . Indeed, swoon and sleep, unlike the acts of seeing and touch- 
ing, are not particular modifications (vrttis) of the intellect. If they 
were such modifications, they would give rise to impressions (samskd- 
ras) which are responsible for remembrance. But, really, swoon and 
sleep are nothing but the very existence of the soul in its essen- 
tial nature of jnana, devoid of modifications (vrtti), when the senses 
have been withdrawn from their activities on account of the quality of 
darkness (tamus) which is in the ascendent. 

It cannot be said that, for the very reason of its having jnana as its 
nature, the soul can itself generate the impressions ; for, as the soul 
would then possess incessantly accumulating impressions (samskdras), 
release would for ever become impossible. When an experience has 
served its purpose by leaving behind impressions appropriate to itself, 

172. Compare -Yascobhayossamo dosah Pariharopi va samah | Naikah paryanu- 
yoktavyah Tadrgarihavicarane || 

When an identi^jal difficulty is encountered by both the rival disputants and when 
it could be met by either in the same way, it is not open to one of them to level 
that difficulty as a charge against the other. 
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remembrance arises in accordance with its root cause, (namely, the sam- 
skaras), which is stimulated by factors, such as, experience of similar 
objects or of associated things. But here no origination or obstruction 
for the consciousness of the self can ever exist ; for the consciousness of 
the self is dependent on the existence of the soul which is eternal. 
That there is no other cause responsible for the same will presently be 
shown. Thus, at the very time when an experience continues to exist, 
how can its remembrance take birth ? 

(It may be pointed out that the cognition ‘ I who existed yesterday 
am the selfsame individual even to-day’ clearly indicates that there is 
remembrance of the self ; to this it is replied — ) . Even the awareness — 

‘ I who existed yesterday am the selfsame individual even to-day ’ — which 
is mixed up with remembrance must be said to be concerned with the 
self limited by time, and not with the self in its pure nature. In sleep 
and other similar states, the consciousness of the self is indistinct and 
is also indeterminate (nirvikalpaka ) ; (only) with the aid of knowledge 
which is clear and distinct and which is determinate (savikalpaka) is 
the basis of remembrance (i.e. the samskdra) produced ; when that is 
so, how could it be said that remembrance would result? Since, having 
no knowledge of the self and having a knowledge of the self which lacks 
clearness and distinctness are similar, there arises the false belief that 
(in sleep) there is no knowledge of the self, even as there is no know- 
ledge of the effort involved in maintaining the body (while such an 
effort does exist). 

It cannot be maintained that if (in the state of sleep) the self exists 
in its essential nature as an unchanging consciousness alone, there would 
be no difference between this state and that of release. For in the one 
case (i.e., in sleep) impressions (vdsands) born of kleias^'^^ as well as 

173. All the manuscripts and printed editions read samprajndtaaamddhdvapi. 
But judging from the context, asamprajndtasamddhdvapi appears to be the proper 
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the obscuration of the gunas exist, while in the other (i.e. in release) 
they are totally annihilated. (If it be stated that, at least, between 
sleep and asam'prajndta samadhi (super-conscious samadhi) there would 
have to be no difference, it may be replied that) even the soul existing 
in the state of super-conscious samadhi that has acquired complete de- 
tachment (vairdgya)^ that possesses the most intense samskaras con- 
ducive to restraint, and that has discharged its duties and is about to 
enter upon the state of final release, must to be distinguished from the 
self existing during sleep. 

If sleep is not a form of vrtti, how (it may be asked) can remem- 
brances, such as, ‘ I slept soundly arise to the person who is awake ? 
Indeed, remembrances having for their object what has not been ex- 
perienced before never arise. Certainly, remembrances, such as, ‘ I 
slept well ’, * My mind is perturbed \ ‘ My limbs feel light ’ have for their 
causes the impressions (bhdvanas) produced by experiences relating 
to the quality of tamas which is associated with the sattva quality and 
which is preponderant. When there is an excess of tamas and rajas, 
there arise cognitions — such as ‘ I slept uneasily \ ‘ My mind is whirling ’, 

‘ My mind is unsteady \ When tamas is wholly preponderant having 
overpowered sattva and rajas, there arise the following recollections — 

‘ I have slept wholly oblivious of ever5^hing ‘ The limbs of my body 
feel heavy \ ‘ My mind is, as it were, robbed away ‘ And it is, as it 
were, covered over \ 


reading. It is reasonable to suppose that a reference to the state of release is 
followed up by a doubt concerning a state which is the nearest approximation 
to it. 

174. Compare YogaSutra II. 3. ‘ Avidyasmitaragadve?abhinivesah klesah.* 
• Gotham mudham is a variant reading. 
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(We reply) all this is true enough ; but your question has already 
been answered thus : — Assuredly, these cognitions do not have the im- 
pressions (vdsands) for their source ; but are based on the consideration 
of the then-existing specific states of the body, senses and the mind 
(manas) ; and these cognitions are the result of inference. Indeed, such 
cognitions take the following form : — ‘ On account of the fact that my 
mind is tranquil, and that the organs are light consequent on the proper 
assimilation of food, * I slept well ^ ; (hence, they must be inferential) . 
(Even if they are remembrances), the remembrance may become in- 
telligible, for the reason that it is based on the thought of several 
desirable and undesirable objects — a thought which exists at the 
moment (of sleep) and which lacks clearness and distinctness, on account 
of the varying degrees to which the senses have been withdrawn during 
sleep ; hence, nidrd need not be a separate vrtti. 

(You may ask) how, then, could the sutra of the great sage have 
come in at all ? — ‘‘ Nidra (sleep) is the vrtti, which is the cause of the 
non-existence of other vrttis.” (The reply is) as the context aims at 
stating what has to be suppressed, its intention is not to describe the 
nature of the vrttis ; as in the case of viparyaya (which, though not 
a vytti, is yet mentioned as that which has to be suppressed). Indeed, 
a false knowledge which is not based on the object which it reveals 
cannot be met with ; for all knowledge is invariably associated with 
an objective reality.^’^^ And this fact has clearly been proved in the 
adhikarana ; and later it will be established again. As sleep (nidrd) 
is a hindrance to the soul (cit) which is to attain release, it is men- 
tioned as something that deserves to be suppressed. 

175. Vide p. 109. ~~ 

176. Compare Yoga-Sutra 1. 8. ‘Viparyayo mithyajnanamatadrupapratistham.’ 

177. Evidently the reference is to an adhikarana in Nathamuni’s Nydyatattva 
I§d8tra. As the author is generally in the habit of mentioning the name of the adhi- 
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Let it be granted that sleep (nidra) is a vrtti having for its object 
the most highly developed tamas, and that it is responsible 
for the absence of other vrttis mentioned already, such as, 
pramdna let it also be granted that the cognitions arising 

to the person awake are remembrances. Even then, the fact does 
remain that the soul possesses consciousness as its essential nature, for 
the reason that it owns a knowledge which always continues to be. 

(The opponent may say that) the continuity of knowledge may as 
well be explained in terms of the persistence of the causes of knowledge, 
(and ask) how it can be asserted that knowledge is an essential property 
of the soul, on the strength of the continuity of knowledge. (The 
reply is : — this assertion is made) on the strength of the reason that 
without knowledge, which exists in the very nature of the soul, tamas 
which prevails in the states of sleep and the like will not be manifest 
to the soul ; for there is no causal factor that could manifest it. (It might 
be said that though knowledge is absent, tamas may be manifested with 
the aid of the senses or manas or the samskaras ; but this is untenable) . 
For in sleep all the senses together with the mind (manas) are 
quiescent. And the power to produce any knowledge other than 
remembrances does not belong to the impressions (samskaras). (Nor 
can it be said that tamas may reveal itself ; for) tamas is not self- 
luminous ; since it would then have to be invariably manifested to the 
soul (in the waking state also) , when it grasps objects other than tamas. 


karana to which he refers, in all probability, he would have mentioned the name 
here also. But unfortuntely, it has been lost. cf. pp. 90, 95 and 127. 

* The Telugu and Benares editions read tathd satyanavarata. The former refers 
in a footnote to a variant reading tathd na satyanavarata. The emendation we sug- 
gest is tathd satyapyanavarata. 

t Katham tathd is the reading found in the printed editions ; the proper reading 
ought to be katham tayd* 

178. Vide note No. 168. 
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For the reason that knowledge is established to be the means for the 
manifestation of all things, it must be admitted, whether you like it 
or not, that predominant tamas or any other quality residing in the soul 
becomes manifest (with the aid of this knowledge alone), which, being 
patent and having in its turn no instrument (for its own manifestation) , 
forms an essential feature of the soul. 

Besides, (to put the same syllogistically) — The soul possesses an 
eternal illumination ; for it is a knower. The possession of non-eternal 
illumination, which is invariably concomitant with what pervades 
(vudpaka ) — the quality of being other than a knower — cannot find a 
place for itself in the soul which possesses the quality of being a knower 
—a quality opposed to the uyapaica (i.e. the quality of being other than 
a knower) The possession of illumination as an innate property is 
attributed to the soul, because it is a knower. The possession of an 
illumination which is dependent upon something other than itself is 
invariably associated with the quality of being other than a knower. 

What is meant by this illumination (prakdsa) which is said to be 
eternal and innate to the soul ? And what exactly is the nature of its 
relation to the soul ? If illumination means knowledge itself, and if 
the relation is that of being the container and the contained (dsraydsra- 
yitvam), then (with regard to the aforesaid syllogism) in order to cite 
the invariable concomitance of the absence of the sddhya with the 
absence of the hetu, pots and the like must be cited as illustrative 
examples in the following way : — Whatever possesses a non-eternal 
illumination or an illumination depending upon something else is other 

179. The syllogism may be stated thus— Nothing possessing non-eternal 
illumination is a knower. The soul is a knower. Therefore, the soul does not 
possess non-eternal illumination Cf. Ved, Su. II, iii, 31. Pumstvadivattvasya 
satobhivyaktiyogat. 
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than a knower; like pots, etc. Then, as the negation of something 

specific presumes the affirming of something else belonging to the same 
general category, it would result in the admission that occasional know- 
ledge resides in pots and the like. 

In order to obviate this difficulty if it be said that the relation 
(in question) is no other than that of being the object apprehended and 
being the subject apprehending (visayavisayiblidva ) , then, the soul 
would have to be the object of an eternal consciousness. And since the 
quality of being an object of consciousness is invariably concomitant 
with that of being dependent upon some specific causal factors, con- 
sciousness cannot be an innate property of the soul. 

If it be said that this universal concomitance is met with only in 
the case of insentient objects, the reply is ‘ not so ’ ; for even when some 
other soul is cognised, this dependence on certain causal factors is 
noticed. It cannot be said that this general law, namely, that all 
objects of consciousness depend on specific causal factors, applies only 
to cases other than oneself ; for even in regard to oneself, when 
it becomes the object of inferential knowledge, knowledge born of 
scripture, and yogic perception, this dependence upon causal factors is 
noticed . 

Further, in respect of one and the same entity the character of being 
the object and that of being the subject (or agent) of the self-same 
activity are contradictory ; just as in the case of a needle, 
with regard to its point, the qualities of being the piercer 
and the pierced are contradictory. It is not in respect of itself, but in 
respect of its features — such as, eternity, extreme subtlety, capacity to 
penetrate all things, the possession of consciousness as its essential 
nature — ^that the soul (pratyagartha) comes to be the object of know- 
ledge obtained through inference or through instruction. Since the 
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illumination described as being innate in the soul is admitted to flow 
from its very being, the contradiction cannot be reconciled. On the 
view that the self may be admitted to be at once the knower and the 
known in virtue of its different aspects, the self, like the examples relied 
upon, such as, sahda (the word) , cannot be said to be self-established.^^® 
As a third alternative, you might hold that illumination is not know- 
ledge, but a quality which is dependent upon knowledge and which is 
found alike in all objects, sentient or non-sentient — a quality by whose 
aid all understanding and reference, namely, * It is illumined ’, arise in 
regard to all objects ; and that the relation of this illumination to all 
objects, without varying from instance to instance, is just that of being 
the container and the contained ; and that, on the strength of the afore- 
said reasons themselves, it follows that such a quality is eternal and 
essential to the soul. 

But this view has already been refuted. There is no prakasa dis- 
tinct from knowledge. The object about which it could be said ‘ It is 
manifested ’ is that concerning which there is the knowledge capable of 
rendering it fit for thought and discussion. Since there arises know- 
ledge conducive to discussion concerning the object known, the knower 

*180. (i) The reading in the text is paksasyeva sabdddeh ; but the correct read- 

ing should be sapaksa3yeva sabdddeh. This argument presupposes a syllogism in 
which Sahda, dipa, etc., are relied upon as illustrative examples (sapaksa). The 
syllogism may be set forth as follows : — atma svavi?ayah ; svaprakasatvat, sabda- 
vat dipavat ca. It may also be added that the Vaiyakaranas hold that a word 
(sahda) illuminates itself while illumining its sense and that there is no verbal 
cognition (sdbdabodha) which does not involve a verbal configuration. Compare 
Bhartrhari — na sosti pratyayo loke yassabdanugamadrte. 

(ii) Vipaksasyeva sabdddeh is the reading suggested by some. Atma is the 
paksa in this argument ; pots and the like constitute the vipaksa (i.e. examples 
where the sadhya, namely, self -luminosity, is absent). 6abda also must be classed 
among counter examples. If this reading is accepted the translation of the latter 
part of the sentence would have to be modified as follows : — .... the self, 
like the counter examples, such as sabda, cannot be said to be self-established*’ 
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and knowledge itself, it is but right that the reference ^ It is mani- 
fested ’ should apply in an identical way to all these three. 

If the illumination were to be admitted as a separate entity (i.e. 
if it is distinct from knowledge), and if the soul has this prakdsa for 
its innate quality, where, again, is the need for attributing conscious- 
ness to the soul ? It cannot be said that consciousness is nothing but 
prakasa ; for even objects, such as pots and the like, would become 
conscious entities, inasmuch as they possess prakdsa. If it is said that 
(consciousness and prakdm are different and that) prakdsa is that which 
is manifested to the soul when there is possession of knowledge, what 
about knowledge (samvit) ? Indeed, samvit is itself consciousness ; and 
it is not possessed of knowledge. 

If it be said that this quality (i.e. prakdsa) , dependent upon the 
relation in question, may belong to knowledge, (it may be asked) what 
exactly is the nature of the relation which acts as the basis of prakasa ? 
It cannot be that of being the container and the contained ; for, then, 
pots and the like would have to be deprived of prdka.tya. Nor can it be 
the relation of being the apprehending subject and the object appre- 
hended. for the precise nature of this relation defies analysis. The 
impossibility of such an analysis may be ascertained from that part of 
the Bhrdntyadhikararia^^'^ (of the Nydyatattva) where the statement of 
the conclusion (siddhdnta) commences and from SamintsiddhL More- 
over, (if the quality of being the apprehending subject (visayitva) was 
the cause of prakasa, since this quality does not exist in the soul and 
in non-sentient objects like pots, it (prakasa) would have to be denied 
to the soul as well as to non-sentient objects. 


181. While discussing the nature of error, the Sarvarihasiddhi (Buddhisara) 
refers to this adhikarana. See the Tattvamukt&kaldpa, Sarvdrthasiddhi p. 404. 
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The view that siddhi is nothing but being the seat of prakdsa, which 
is dependent upon jhana, and that it is with the aid of that siddhi that 
knowledge is inferred to exist has already been refuted. (The defect 
of mutual dependence — anyonydsraya — involved in that view can by no 
means be got over by the suggestion that consciousness is itself self- 
luminous ; and is not inferred with the aid of prakdsa ) . Even to the 
person who contends that consciousness is self-luminous it would be 
impossible to get over the diversity in regard to the manner in which 
objects become fit for discussion. 

Again, how knowledge, which is inherent in the soul, could 
generate in the object, which is unrelated to it, a prakdsa or discus- 
sion is a matter for consideration. Do not say that it is generated by 
the proximity of the causes of knowledge, such as the senses and rea- 
sons (linga). Indeed, that which has already come to exist does not 
produce its effect by depending upon its own efficient cause. Activities 
pertaining to the pot — such as, fetching water — cannot be treated as 
having for their bases or superintendent (adhisthdna) what is identical 
with the potter and the like. Further, when the efficient cause perishes, 
there is no destruction of the effect ; but here, when factors— such 
as, the contact of the senses— perish, knowledge of colour and the like 
disappears. Therefore, it has to be said that consciousness proceeding 
outward along with the senses gets into contact with different objects,i82 
just as the organ of touch comes into contact with hands and the like. 

If that were so, since the knowledge of the respective objects is depen- 
dent upon this contact, it is but right that such knowledge should be 
dependent upon the existence of this contact. Otherwise, why should 
the knowledge which has already arisen vanish when the contact of 
the senses with objects falls away ? 

182. Compare ^rt Bhd^ya on Ved Su II. ii. 27 — -nabhava upalabdheh — samban- 
dhasca samyogalak?anah. see also the Tattvamuktdkaldpa p. 652. Dravyam prag 
buddhirukta paramiha vi^ayaissangamadirnirupyah samyogam Hhai^yak&rah 
prathamamakathayan nyayatattvanusarat/ 
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The same difficulty confronts also the person who admits pralcdsa 
as a quality which resides in objects and which is produced by jhana. 
For knowledge is the efficient cause of prakasa. Then, why (it may be 
asked) should the prakasa of the objects disappear at the disappearance 
of knowledge ? And why should it exist only so long as knowledge lasts ? 
It is no good trying to meet the difficulty by citing the analogy of number 
(sankhyd) and the like.^^*' For with the disappearance of the enu- 
merative cognition (apeksabuddhi) there does not result the disappear- 
ance of numbers. Like number 1 (unity), the other numbers, namely, 
2, 3 and so on, for the very reason that they are numbers, exist as long 
as objects last. That everywhere the number which is based on a 
single entity and which resides individually in objects, eternal or non- 
eternal, (i.e. the number 1, unity) lasts as long as the (particular) 
support lasts is admitted by all disputants. While the generality, 
namely, numberness, exists therein, why should not the numbers com- 
mencing from 2 and ending in infinity, and residing in multitudinous 
objects, be similar (to number 1 in lasting as long as the support lasts) ? 

An objection may be taken to this argument : — Since number 1 is 
not a number at all, for the reason that it is not something distinct from 
the svarupa (i.e. the object wherein it is said to dwell) the example 
cited in the foregoing argument is defective in being devoid of the hetu. 

183. The analogy may be expressed thus : — When the enumerative cognition 
(apek^&buddhi) y which is the efficient cause of numbers 2, 3 and so on. disappears 
these numbers vanish ; in the same way, when knowledge which is the efficient 
cause of prakasa ceases to be, prakasa also falls away, 

184. This objection is met by Vedanta Desika in the Tativamuktdkaldpa (Adra- 
vyasara thus — ‘aikyam svabhedamahuh katicana na bhidastyekameveti drsteh 
bhedadr§tyaikyamohah taditi ca vacanam tattra tatrabhyupetam anyetvetat svasatt- 
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(The reply is) not so. Unity (no. 1) is certainly a number ; for it per- 
sists equally in other objects (besides the one with whose very being 
it is sought to be identified) . If no. 1 were identical with the very 
being of the pot or anything else, then, unity cannot be common to all 
objects, as is suggested in the expressions, one pot, one cloth and so on. 
Indeed, there is no equation of the being of the pot (ghatasvarupa) with 
that of the cloth to the effect ‘ The pot is cloth ’ ; but that equation of 
No. 1 with the pot (as is evident in the expression ‘one pot’) exists. 
Being contradictory to other numbers, unity, like no. 2, must neces- 
sarily be a number. In iact, there is no knowledge equating unity with 
number 2 in the form ‘Unity is no. 2.’ It may be contended that, like 
contact (samyoga), the numbers commencing from 2 do not last as 
long as the objects exist, because while they exist in many objects, 
they are qualities. But such a contention is liable to be charged with 
anekdnta dosa, in the light of the instance of ‘ diversity ’. For as 
long as the pot and the cloth exist, diversity will never vanish.^®^ It can- 
not be said that diversity is nothing but duality. (Therefore, it is not 
possible to get over the fallacy of anekdnta by suggesting that, after all, 
diversity and duality are identical). For (if they were identical) in 
respect of any three objects there would be the absence of diversity. 
Nor can it be said that diversity is merely the absence of unity. 
(Hence, the suggestion that diversity is merely a negative quality would 
not help to remove the fallacy). For (in that case) diversity would 
have to be attributed to even absolute unreality (tuccha ) . Even though 

vam viduritarasamuccityavasthanuvrttam tatpak§epi svarupadadhikamidamiha 
dvittvamohadisiddheh. pp. 634-5. 

185. How tlie argument comes to be vitiated by anekdnta do?a is here 
explained. In the instance of diversity, even though the sddhya is absent, the hetu 
is still met with. 
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the numbers commencing from 2 exist, being dependent upon enumera- 
tive cognition (apeksdhuddhi) ^ their non-apprehension is due to the 
non-apprehension of the correlative (pratiyogin) and the cessation of 
the desire to know. Therefore, it is only on the admission that cons- 
ciousness proceeds by way of the senses and establishes a contact with 
objects that the dependence of prakdsa on the presence or absence of 
this contact could be rendered intelligible. 

Indeed, on your view, consciousness is the entity which manifests 
the object. All manifesting entities, such as, the light issuing from the 
lamp are found to manifest objects only by getting into contact with the 
objects to be illumined. Therefore, it is right to admit that conscious- 
ness also is of such a nature (i.e. it manifests objects only by getting 
into contact with them). 

If it be objected that a formless object like ether cannot be endow- 
ed with activity (in other words, if it is said that consciousness, being 
formless, cannot enter on the activity of proceeding and getting into 
contact) , (it may be asked) what exactly is meant by ‘ form ’ when it 
is said that the substance wherein it is absent is devoid of activity. If 
the reply is that it is a technical term standing for that which, while 
being a substance occupies a limited area, (we say) the attribution of 
such a form to consciousness is acceptable to us. In fact, consciousness 
is not an all-pervasive substance. If it were so (i.e. all-pervasive) , there 
would be the manifestation of all things simultaneously. But, on the 
view that it pervades a limited area, when it is in contact with one 
sense-organ and directed to the object falling within the range of that 
sense, it does not (at the same time) permeate another sense-organ. 
That is why different kinds of sensory knowledge do not originate simul- 
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^qimrr #:, crr1[?fT^qjq?qffrf^ ^fi:, i e sgg- 

2?r5rl[iT gf^g^ ^q^MHlsfq 1 
q?T^iqar^^5[ig»T^r# 1 
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taneously. Consciousness moves with exceeding quickness for its 
rapid permeation of the different senses (one after another) is per- 
ceived as if it were simultaneous. Therefore, it is to be concluded that 
the character of possessing a form, in the sense described above belongs 
to consciousness. 

If it is urged that form (murti) is the quality of possessing touch, 
and that consciousness, being devoid of such a form, cannot posses any 
activity, (the reply is) this argument is liable to be charged with 
anekdnta dosa, in view of the instance of sound (sabda). For the 
sound emanating from the conch, the mouth and the like, though devoid 
of touch, proceeds, like a missile, with extreme rapidity to places far 
distant from its source by piercing through space. The fact that manas, 
though devoid of touch, is endowed with activity is admitted both by 
the Naiyayikas who have understood the categories (padarthas) and by 
the Mimamsakas who have inquired into the import of propositions. 

How (it may be asked) can objects, past and future, which are non- 
existent, come into contact with consciousness ? (We ask you in turn) 
how do they become the objects (visaya) of knowledge ? The same 
explanations that you offer with regard to these^®’^ — such as (their be- 
coming the object of knowledge means just this : ) their becoming mani- 


186. Compare the definition of jhana ‘ atyantavegitatyanta sauk- 

.smyam nirbaratatatha tatha ^ — given Prathamadhikarana of the Nydya- 

tattva and quoted in the Nyayasiddhanjana, Buddhipariccheda. Vide infra p. 95 
and note 150. 

187. Vedanta Desika quotes these passages and discusses them in the Nydya- 
siddhanjana. Rangaramanujaswami also comments on them. They identify the 
first (i.e., the view that objects, past and future, become the object of jhana) as the 
view of the Naiyayikas, and the second (i.e. the view that these objects possess 
prakatya) as that of the Bhattas. See Buddhipariccheda, p. 266. 
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(filO I qqjmrq^q qq5r^T^:?i^cj;sRqTTqg i cig[5j^qjRq?T^q^ i q^r m 

sqf^q;^ f^q’jr^q’^^qq-oqr^q^Mgr | q|q ^rf^'^rfqjqjq^- 

* • 

WT^sfq q#^ srr^qqqw:; qqr'qr^^'q m ^€trpq;2i5T i 

qrRqqqfqq?qRr|55qq^^^'^«rT:, ‘ ^qqrqtf^ qqqfq^qr q^q^q^- 
rq^%’ ff^i 

^5 %q qfq qqRqs:!^ qt^q qR^qk (?) pjqrq^TOnqRTR^q) 

(T^ q^^, g q^rg 3TTcq[q: qqsq;^ q;1rqq , q^rqtqcq^qrq^^qf. 
q;^Hr|qqq;f5iFq Fqp^ qiqqrq^iq; I qH^^fHfqTfq qrqqiq^qrci; | qjqfqq 
q^sff qi^ q^qrqr^q^qr^pqfq ^q^qq; , qqqqfrqql^or 
q:^Dn^ q^qRTi^sq^qq q;q ( qqifq q^qcjtor ^qqf,Rtq ^ ^qr^sqqlq^ i 
q;q^mTfq^q: i qq5iqqR»^rqq3^ q^qqq qlq^R q, q^q^qfq qtjq^ 
^qqqqgqqfjtf^ i q'^qqq qRq^q; qqqq i^qsiq:, q'^qqqqqrqrfqqRorg 
fr^q q^q^ q|^qf^^fqrl*[ i) qrqRq^q qq% 3'^q^q q^q^ ^qr?^ 
^qRT f^qra: i 

3iq qRqr qjq^, ^qRRsqr^q qR qfq | ^qiqj^jf i q f| q^q 

I qqnRqtqrf^q?rfq g^q qjJ^qq; i 3T%q^g ^q^q=q£r^ i f5[^q q 

qq |f%5q (sq?) f^t^rqg I q n^qq ^qqRf^fgqi^q qqr qqr q^q^ qqr- 
qqr (%Rr?iT?) q^q i q fqiq^oi qqi qqr qRirqqf^ < qqisi 
q|#l, ‘q qf ^f^q q m' ‘^Rfrq f^qq’ 





\u 

I 31^ ^ (vsqJt^?) gozjT^oq^^ 

qKf>f^»(5<#Tf^ ^r^<ira: i 

fg f^5[n=#^ ^|ErJTr'Jif^?5 i ^ 

51^: f^?!r^: I ’m ^TRiTra^iq STMrJTiT^^ziHq^,’ ‘3T^:qf^:- 

0 

irf^TT^^rf^ I =?i5r[%2?[ ^qci^srfir^ sR?i#?t«rm; i tr- 

I ?Tg f?3?f:- 


31^ 3T;l^5^t^S^^^T^^q^^: I 

|w>f^ q^qq qr ’q$r^q qr ii 

t^a^: ^s|q %rlf I 

$rTqq?q§g?T^ qiqqr II 

^qf ?T^^p;RT v{m i 

1%^ ^ ^ qgqqj^ ^ ii 

rTRi jRrqqrJJC i 

%qRq5i^g^r(gqr)Jng<t’^q ii 

^qrf3[^qT^ i =q f qi^sR^ m^- 

^ m ^Rqw^Rqg, i ^ra«i ‘ ?Tjft>sRroit q^q 
q|»q^g’ Rf«|gRR» %!; ; 
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^ ^«fra?5qi^iT %\^ ; f^RJT- 

f^%’, ?T5Tgwgrg^1 ^ i m 

cl?g^qgg[f^^qra;5qfir% f^^q: | fr f| fqqq. 

gfit^ f^r^^:; 3{giT%^rgiTr^inf^ ^^qq%: i fgq^eJT%qrgqT%{f^ t 

rtq I 3j5r Rq=5gfffcfqqjTc?T^dtf^ fq^q: I ^qpqrfq 
gorqqfq^qfq ^iq^vg^qq; | qg fgq^jPTqq:, qfM^ ^5^ q4- 
qpplq ^ g ^ qq;qf^q g^fqgqfqmgl ^|ot r^2?rq?i^ i ^qr- 

gp^i^tq g q^snglqra; i sftqnR^f 55qr%f 55qt: qj^orV 

^n?R5T ^qra^^q q?q[ qqjqq^qjqqf^^qfrtq q%?Kqrq; , qq: ^qjq^qoi 
qff%grq4 sftqrgr i ^^S^qi^qii^ fqiP^r fq . . . 

q^ q«^(?) ^qrq; | 

m qf^qippq^q?^? ^qfqq^ f^lqf^qfq , ^qgqjg ; 
^q!qTf^qi%g^55^qif^ ^*Tqrq: i qqrgtqfq Fqra^sq^qHqrara; i sqqjirrg- 
qj^qqq^q jrrq^qqjqq:«^Wq^qr|‘^q[ri^ i qf? frpq q qq- 

^ , 3qqq?5pq cpq Jpq q? fqiq;, qq ^qq^qf5^55qcq ^qqq: 
’m q?r5^; qfctf^sqqiqq^g ^ q^ 1 q^^q ^R^qiiq gq^q*qg 1 
3W 3 qi%q5qT^55qffq5rf qi ^ ^3 ^qrq^sqJtq qq^^ ^ qq§q^ 
qq»^ , q^ i»g?^qiq?5qilqtq(g 1 q^iqiqqpjrf^slqq: 1 q Iqrqqr f^- 


%. wg^iqqiqio 





I 3[^ f| 

mm^ I i 

I ^fTR5[^RT (Jig ^ ?) I toq^^: joqsTfg^- 

erRon^itiTrci^ , 'rrqsr^^f'f Hsoqqyq^qff^ 

srf^srp^R^ I 

l^qq^q =S[ 'Iqtqq'foq^qq^Ifr^j; S^ffTRrgTTf^: I 

5ftqJTT^l*PT, ^ I ^ ^ Sffq^j 

'T%%ir5r^5i: ; 5t55r5?im^£r^T^rc!;i ?rpq???msr(i^«f 3^^: i 

JT3jq^ ^ ?r|l^ I ?Tlf 1 ^i\ \ i\ IJJITII- 

^ ^ 35«i^ I ^ I sT^rffTRisf) 

f%N: 0 ^ f^JTr^^5??R[ I 

?) h 5[5R^ RR^^'Tr^jfi^Rcj; i m\ ^ i 

gorr^^it: ^ 

q^fsp^t I m Rkr^R^ RRR fE[(?)R|f^ 

R I ^qJT?jfe: ^^^35ra:(?) I 3 I 1 

^J^OTR^RTT^ft R; I R^TI- 

q^^q I q ^ WfJT^'TR sl^R^f: | qq: 

3<q^Rrtq j-.R f^r^orf^ I qq RRr^d^q 


1 . k:^: 91 ? siw atif-s^r^ I 9rs?^-^f9 \ 

?raTfq qqt ? j srra giq®?!: 9!i^ 99 ^ sjwr9 fit9^a qR99i«r^if5^ , 

g<^ q«W9f9I9«qi^siq 9TWlfe^g9n(TT9IW5 »»H^'^9?9^^: I af^MqwTRfd 

sftqqira # 1 



qf^f^ I 

q^q?5% jo^jqfqq^: i^q 

qf^sft^f^qfqqqq; , i fl ^ ^ qqj^wi 

^Tssq^^i^ I s^q^q f| 3^qr3f^ sr;^ fi^, «Tw5rf^ i 

qmq-t 5-^> 'im3f553iwrri^ ?(%M%:gr^^fi; i 

3ftqrqT q^q?^ra[: q^q^: ^qqqsrr^ i arq^tq f| srfq- 

q'^^frqrJRf^ M °qqf|q^ ; qf^q^sq^qrqj^ sSrqTf-^qici vt^^pq | 
qrqpcR^qrqrq^q ^nrfqqq^qq | qqr fq^q^qrq'm 5ftqrqT i 

q^ qilqj^q^RRi |f^^^5:^^5qq;?:oTq^rq|%qf(grq[?)f^ szy^syy ^ f^. 

1 q ^ qq^^ q^r qrqffq, q|q q^sf^ qq; i q^r ^qi^q^qqx^ qr 
i5^qrqq^q5Tt qr qq?q;q: I qf't r^f^q ?rl^q ^q ^qyq;, %Gqr. 
=qrqq|^^q?^qf^^qr^sqqpqi q i q;^ ^rgq^qq qq q | 

i535:rqi^«irqfqq^rqqr^^qq q \ qf^q^qy^q^qq qyqyqjf. 

qTq^3>5T5^5:^rRq^rqr^fq^^^qrfq q^q qfqqqrqqqqqlqq; i q|r qj^q- 

fqf^s^ q|q qr^q qr (%tqr 0 qqfq | qq^ ?5q^q5^qqj|q 

^irqqq^qr’^^ (’^qf^Efqs?)^ qqf ^f^qrqlT% \ qqrfq 

qq^?r^^qrfjr?^T qf^qpqrqqq; qq|:^rf^ (q^l%rf^0 qqq|jf|- 
qq, 1 qqr qr^’qrfq ?rqqjqifq....[fq^qf^q qjqrrcqfqq^qq^^yfby q^yqy. 

f^^qr^ q qqf^ I q^f^ %^f^gr3«T q^qjqi sqrif^q i q^^pq- 

qfq^gqrqqqiFsr l qf^%qfqfirqfq qgqrf^fq: ^r^qqqqflq^q^qq. 


1. wqwifq%iif^. qio 
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wiwffe tr 

I i! IRf ^ W- 

qf^fqftR^’i ^^m qt; qm: q^(q?q^- 
^qil^qqrq^ i qqql?cif t ^ i q ff qjf^qf^q^qr^ 
^risf^ I qq^qji qff^ ?^qt q#ft^ ?rir^ q? 

^ q qq qj; ql 55ifri; i ci«irscqi^qi;?i^q5r^ f^, ^ 

itq q^qq; ; ^q f% qqrqfq^ , ^^jprgjTfip^i sRqajr ^qrw(^i 
^q^?) 3iqr?*q# %q^qf^q m sRq^rqr£RqqRqi?q^q- 

qnqra: I m ?TWqrf^qKqr3:%1^ 
^r^qqpq |fq f^qrf^: 5n^f^:, sq qiTTOIR#^:| JIT?T:; 

5flq^ M q^qRq^ ^ ^ q^q qrmkqR<qra:i ‘f^q\ f^Rqrqt^qq^qqi. 
qrit^ q^qf ^ ^ptr^’ •§[r gqiqf ^r^qr q^rqr qft- 

q^qqr^, ‘sqqrRR ^Rqni =q q^qr ^ ^qq^i?qR^’ ‘g[if^ 
3^q| ^ 1 ,’ ‘ar^s^qq: ^ ^ q qfqq: 3^^q:’ i^qr^: i 

^:’ r^qr^5=qq^kq^qr?qrqqq?qra;, sOq^rqiqi 
qqjRil^ q^qqrqra: , arkqr^qqk^^q qlq'^q^qrifr^qr^q q k^q: 
ipf^k II 

w^ aik^[^ik[^qqq1qf^q^ qq; qqi qq qq^orr^q^ 

qf^qqq qr I q q qf^f?[qf%q I ^qiqqf^ I qj^ropg 

aftq^rqiq^^fq q ^rrlpqkrf^qKq^^: i 


aRiftfWa. «Tio. 

;j. f5n^ jra^isR^T ?tW^ ii%«»5'3r?inTr!R anm ^rq^rura 


5. H 'no 



^ spTmr^ I ^ JT m ^- 

'?Tf^5ir5#<?%: I 3Tf^l|^t?^ f| 

52?^2iTPT5qrf^^^fli;:, w ^rrif^ir^Ji 

ft 

* 

3if^R5W[^q3i’^iTl1| riRir- 

^ElfrT^T: ; ^T'^rsf^ ^ |^'=WT^3[*TT^: 5Ff5I^ ^ ^ 

f| 3fr^iT?!T*Tr (^l?T?) ^:, STTcJTFr^^ ^ 

I 2??TT5I1^^, :fi55ri^?pT^r^Trf^^'^ 
W[ ^tr^3[ ^ 3T;Wt^T5^'T: JRTi^rf I 

NO 

%j; , iirf^ ^ R^2r^3JTRr«?Tp^^ 

^r^^HiFra; i 


a# % 


^)Tf^sif^?«rRf^q^ f5l?I^|^ II 


1. H'l>li<l®»''tTiWIf4t'l^''ff^'T«W''<TrsR?T vrR^Wig. | g^IlRnB^oj^^SI gf. 

c 

qsjf^TifirJnqwif^^w aipff I 








i 3ir?»T^r5[iT5rT^3 

RTSin^snT^rfTrfi^JT^fT ^ ri^q%^ ^ i ^^Trf^f^'??R- 


mm^ f^: I 3^fg[5^ccrt^n^ ^ sfirr^^ 1 


jf ^ 3T^«Tr^r? I 

KRRm IR i ’TT^T?3 ^ ftrgs# I 

fqst 3 ^ ^^TRT^ITf^gr^TJIS'T'f^T^ I Jf ^ 

m sRir^rr:, (?^0 1 fq«^ 

3f3[^ €^R 3TR*T^ tR I t ^TR, H 

I 1 RRR«l^qT'i|f^RR SfR- 

fRif I 3 5*RC[?R5rJtq 

STR^, ^ S??W^ 5^RT ?i^r’?R^^:| 


1 . aj«ra ¥^ araiwt'wfffiVn stRflr^iqssiqtsfq q%?f: i •rRcif^ gw- 

ff fjTMTR^ } fir«*n^5?rai?nfw«w5q«rn i qwifttwsjwai- 
fig»Tramr?oi ^ ^^riq. sirag; i ?^!i?ei 5I5 ^ i 





f^i^i I q 

^ ^r=5qq; ; I 

?lfi[?fi^T^qq^5I^, ^ ^ ; 3Tr^*n?iq^qR^- 

m^\ ir^^l^:, ?r =qr:qRT: 1 3Tf^- 

gi^ qq^ ^ ^tI^ti^jj: i q 1%- 

mh ^r^i rqqi^wis- 

teqf^ =qRqr?ipi^; ^^frqrcqqj^^iqqra^ i arl^r^m f% ^qrq:, 
^ ar^^nqjf^^ ? ^qrq^ ^qf^-i f^s?^?!iq^ i 3Tf^?nq[«^ 
qsqirqRf^^n^^t^qRqw I ^ qji^ qq ^ 

sRRoi^q^ ^qr^qfr q qrqq^ qsqqf^^q; ; m: qrqw^qqqrq^ i 

ipn% fipoiM q^q; qrqMsf^ I 3Tqrqf^^^frq?q ?qm 

|q: *{5 qrq^rqq^i^^qifq f^qqq>i^%^^ qq^^^^qr^qrqrq, i 
^ 3 qfj^qrcqqiq qrqqqrq sqqwr# i m i qfwfqjiTR ?i^^qiq- 
m? ^ f^^q^tq ; =q q^rolq ^q^f^liqjqfTqf^Fqqq^ i 
^jm ir%Fwf^ q ^rq^i q^isqi^qRfq^'qt qi^^ if^ q^^qjq; i 
siq^qr^ y^qiqrR^rqlqrq; i qqiiiqi^^ =q qjT?r^qq#qra; i qir- 
fiqqi^ 3#tqqrr^ ?T|qq^q;qTq?iq |cqi?rfFq^qT; ^- 


\. JI«IT gnqrqrs^ar: ^^^wfqfqqr qiqqFcRftiq ^RqrPrpit, qqi 5f»^ 
f% qilf^fiiq 5i*q ffti qf^, cRr arf^I ^«qR^sf^Rt qi^ 

ffif q 5 ^ 5 q ^rq gq Fqt ^\^'■ \\ 

^qiqq^^WHqrqqRqqqrMqRqqiqqjnriqrq^^tf^, qqTsfJi^inTr arfq 
ftnqRJRPr f ^ qR e w R^R RTnrfqif^ ^ 5rf r i ^ qqra ^vs(\■ 

qqRfRnCTr q fti*qRqfifRr 9^k: I 








\ ^ mm 





II 






? ife II 


W I ^ f 1^ 

fJr^ ¥r3[: ? ?r %^d?i;? ^ ^qrsf^f5r^q vt^‘\ 

m^', 3iq 3 I ^ 5qT^<f>|q 

jp^q^R: I s^ ^ 51T^; 1 ^ =^ ipT: I eRT- 

qrf^lWfl^ ^ teRd ^ sRT^RRR; 1 q: qf^d: 

iqo^f^: ?T qR H Jiter qfrRif^ I q q ^’j^tRT^q^RT^f^ f^^- 
qtRRq«i qpeqq; ; sqf^^Jirgq^s®^: i qf^ 

55Tf^, dRn?!iqqi3’^WT^sfq^ qgsrf^^oT sq^sqipq^ I (3R:0 dR 3% 5?#- 

>%JTtq?55qq^^5tq<Ji^q%M sqqwrqq; i ^ 3 q^lqj^r 
cI^qR?qt 5lTfcRE^HJ# fJt^qqq (^Rqqq^ftqd |cqq ?) 

^nqq'^ 1 



0 5qi- 


< . ?RT i«niqwi%scftgnl; I 





5T ^ I ^+Pif^ 

|i% ^ ; ?R2Tt^^«irTT^^ 2??I[ ^ 

1 Rft ^ • 

Rf?n1^^on^Rmra: (fRf ^ ss^: i ^ ^ 

^RJRT ^ %T ; 52lRR^?Sr-rWr5T^5[^ I ?RT 

TJWiT^ ^•. =?rrgi^ ^ =^iwiT«i^ 

rRTT^^«ra:, ^T5T?fl^^FT ; II 

cP# 5|WfV^?rf^f|^: ^ ffcl %i^, f5t5JT^^JT ? 3 

I l?Tf^^zif^Jrr5q55^JiJTRr^ f^m: I gRfJ^^TJTR ^STcTf^K^^il 
Rl«r??;, ^T^«j4t ^i% %5f ; gRfjfiW stRT^ I ^ ^51^- 
f| ^ RRt^: 1 ^ ^ 
f^, 


\ . ^IrsT^ fjrsfrRr^flrT^ttsrcr g»[5^f^it3:rf^^?^rf^^: i 

gorsii^, fwt ^isr«i;nT% tf^.- ii 

3i3*tr^<i^rf^M^iWJTRf iTf^: I 


V. 3f^ ‘ f fcr %vr ’ ?fcf ar^erflF^nr 'ir^rirr^ jrrrci i ^?cr =^nw^: — gw- 
5p>r^fJj5rrf^^^^^RnTJTff^d«r ff^ %g;, #^rrsnPTorclsf^«rr^ ff^ f^jrRi | qsni 
^gTp^TfVR;r>R^K^5:?wr(j; | ^ q^rnmor^sfq ^nft^i^ ^RWtsTq 
^<rwrf^ ^ fRf nppWFSRT^ ^JUi'^fvMoqnft^tiSa ItI^WRIc^ 





K K.^ f^wT ffir Tro. 





Jig ^ clff 5lf^ ^ 

JTf^^t^nrl^ %i;, i 

JT g 5I^#R 5T^^f|jnTiM^!I 'TW: I g S^RROI 

^HJnJirf^^ojiiT^l^f^ 0 i 3i;q«ii ^ ^f^firf^^Roir- 

^ajqi ^ sTf^i I =^»Tr^mi^^iT5Pi^^ 

^r^^«i^Hi'»TR^Tgq- 

^%-\'^ ; ‘si^T^mig: I ^ ; #b^- 

<<Krld«f^f^JIf*TT^rf^: I 3^^ RIRra^l ^RcR^R^f^miT!FcI5[|TlJl 
^ig:5fJrf% ^3PT?2mr^: rcr^ i Rfl ^tirfr^'r^rr s^g ^rrr;; ^ 
^4d|(^«igF>rl^^5RRr Rlig I R =R ‘ 3Tq R J^: RRg’ , 

^RIRRf^^RFRfJg ; RSf^ f% Rf^cqf^ I ar^'^ ^^^r?%f^'tR13ir^- 

g<WF^?^t'R ^^(f*l'7ir: II 

1 ^ ^R^.iq?Rp^5iqt: ^ROll^^t’JRRrRl 

^ \ ^ f 1% ?3JRR ifR (^ ?) RRtRgTR^ ^ dR 

RIR: ; Rlf^IRRI, RRIRR^R^F#^ I ^ =^'Rf^mRgNR^ 


%. srf^TR, srnrTff^ifi^r^r ?rr^ f?r^ ff^ JT^'JT^sfir(f>ir ^,^, ifr^4t»?T 

RRRFRHTRrf^i^Rrf^fcr. 

R. dft f^dsi ^rf^— Jrrtfrf I 

3RtRr«R 5tft— 'SRT^ I 

V. sRRjtR^'Rsirf^srr^ f^T5:firf^ f^rr?— 3 r?^^. 

H. 


I. m 3t(^5%!tf airfrfiR?5i^ft f¥if»iflJTrf^^ ^ ptir- 

I 
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K\o 
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si«rt5Wj; ? ^ ?lft i%f5F?ra:; II 


3T% f| ?rtT^R %i:cfft ?rJRT2ft% sTR^t ^ mi^\ ?! t 

«R35^?«[IWRr, ^«FFcR{^^ ^ I ; ^>^[^^>1^1 


3Tr^>R^Kr?<R#dw ^ ^ RR’ I ^ 
flrft^T:; c^ ^KFl^^rwra; l m 5R»Trt^F3^:| ^ ^ JT 
5T ^ R^rSR^^nFF^ I 


jf wm^ ; < 335 ^ M3RRH;%?P3M^r^^ %^m- 

I JTHT^^ 3r5pTf^?<T3r 1 ^tel- 

f^|DTR I ?t| 3 HT^?T^3r 3T 3SfRF*R^- 

JfMII 


^TftT^N^J^WT^ I 5T 3 I ^ 3 (^^•. ?) 

SSPT3<T3^55^ vr^=^ ^ I jg IT gsmg (5 ?) T55f>T)ScZRT?l^5TO:; 

3T^f^^rsR5^<?|5i?RiT^ra[ ; 23^ m^^sm- 


5RT %3 i«lfN^: ? ^ ^^f53T^5Wr55c^; ^fsT^^TRT f^W ^ RT^- 
isif^f^sRiifra: I 3 IlfR ; ^ra^TRt f^i^Rir^RT 3r 


srRjnwnftsr^:, afnprWt^ It^r: 

3R!pcJ%f: ?«TWRRTff'^r# 5f 1 ?«igq[cWfR9rift:9nS:. 

3wr ursf:— ^^r- 

% I fJT?l^5rniT«Wf®T??T^??Wfil9r^ If, TRJssf^ra^sjf^Rif^s^if^ 



i sspim^t- 

I 

; 5ir^r^#52irt: i j# 3fi[%t i 

^ =^Fn^^ m ; w =srra'*5r;5^^fnn^ ; mi 

% aTT’T^sf^ 


3TMH FRRTJT '#Trf^3T^TTI^ I 

(0 3 


ir^ cT5[»TR?!I t ^qR^JJFlq 

q^ I cq^qfl^qrfqsqq^ 

, ' • 

mm \ q nqf^ 

33qqi q1^ qlMqiqg qr q^ i q |q sqfrfjirfctqtqd (^0 

^[3[[^fq; (q^?) ; 5q%«l Sf^sW^ I R qfq 

- - r\ ^ 

qqimqif: i 



I ’^5[5qqqT? 



553qf^RqqqqqqTq^sqq^ 



I 


3T3qi^qqr«r (qra?) i m^^mi qrqf^qf^f^ i q R#%q 
Rf^-qtq55^sq^Hq3^q qq^ ; 3T^qqf r; i q =q Jj^qqrqjqwiqrgqiq- 
qqfolRRqiyqiftqq; I 


arq^ fq^qq^^qqrRf^qfqqR^RqWJftqr: i 

3iq sr^sorri^^r^iqi ^qwq^qq^^R q*qq#[% ii 


aiqt^ — 

^m drqQr'qrtai1q^P^[f^ q wr: i 


K. ?«r»fftrR^ qro. 







fii?n15r5r^iTfq^4i it ^ ii 


m t— ^ qqk ; ^RRtm- 

ITiTc^I^sri?^ olfPTRfiMRCI q# ^i\ ^{r?tiT5ttci!Tt1^JTIWt55»^ 

5W^ 1 ^ f| ^ sfT^in^f^ 5«t!%TO'*i*wtaw=iti^ ; sttf^itTw- 




I 


il5 5?t^:, ^^^^TFcnTctr 5fr^: cM 

iTRt ^ rlWTiTT3<T»T%: | ^- 

?nRi#f =^;=wk fc?isRt?itr«tqr^: i 

ci^%5r^Rrr37<T%«? i 

^!Tra;i ^ 5ri^|^ ^ cll^ 

3Tft iT^^T Wl^ 

(i^^t?) ^ 3^^t^Iri;| it 

^?t«Tiiir 3fMr?^sHt?f ^2tr; i <3«il?gR^?Tt:w- 

# I <33 ^t^gWT:, 3T^ ^ 

<Ki^ rg Titr %T ; cf^l^ wtr- 

I =» ^ w>w; I ^i«irf^ ^ 3 m, ^ 

cf^l ^q[fT?53aiT ^^r: ^ I it 

qi«tr3T55'W3^f3 ; ^'T55'3f%fRi; I 5 1^ l 


?TORT^.^ f^- 
iTHWra I ^ ^ (^:?) 3 f| 

5iitei^iR3fl^(^» ^11^: (^0» ^'*r5RRi3iiwra; i st^t 33 ?tf- 
?F3 wr ?iffr i^:, ^ 3 3 iwt: I ^ 


?t^ ?rlfl^3?^iRtwra:i 



^ ^ 

JTT^T^ ?Rr ^ 

^ 'j^ 

aTr2pi[ si^tST^T^Irj; I 

I 

^ ?l^55q^raJT?W5Ml ^ h ^M^-, 

^d^KH, I — 


^ JT II 


^ JTr»T I ^ 3 M ^ ^ 

f^crar 3T3^^ I JT ^ i d8iF?R4^?^'?r%l:«rr (t;,^ ^- 

t«i I 3T0 ^ ^ rmr^ifra: i 

:T f| m ?TT^^: I 3 ?Tr^l^ I ^RI^^TP^l 

sraiFI^ I 3R I ^ R ^ 

f% 5f5R mwi teifd I ^mmj- 

^ ^R^RicW?r?pii#I rRR I 

a[^ri|R>W^ I ^^ 


f^twf^i^l ?rf%—awrftRT I 


5^. f^FTBI^r. 'TTo 



wTWf fetr 

« 

^ ^ cT3:s«i^^ ; f^; i ^- 

^ 5n^% STT %!:, arf^fSRf^ 

I 

^ 3^ I. JT ^ (IT: ; 

« • 

f^r?) 5?i#5 I IT =^ ^T5T ; 

iTfiiR^F^WiTl^ ^TTiTHrf^fJToqafH^ I 2l«Trf^ rT«Tr f^T^- 

f^^irr i IT3^ fr^^^iTT^ST^![rciWTiTTiTlf^^T0iliN f I ^TSIT 

^ iT^iqc#!^ I IT fk 55T^f^T^^ (^:?) m^- 

f^wfl I 3Td fq5tTOIT^iTiTi?\wi^ sr% 

>0 

3^ I irg (30 q^: i 

q:^ 5 rp »T^f^— Mqor ^^qrf^qr^ i m w^' 

(^qrO i ^ f^^qr f^qartqif^q^ 

qrq% iT^#TT^; iTT^ q5f«it^i^q^iT |fe i 

^^^Dif#s?wiqi%cii3inq terq; i 

5tT«rm^ninirpjiTiT«?Tqf^3 3 ^ 1 ^Trqf^tcfqfi^iTf^, m ; ^r^^5qtR^- 
?5r^l%q|r^>[9T I Ik^sTO M-, 

^ ft 1 ii?r^wqk^, 3 ®t%: i 


^ %T ; 5n^*?5i (?^^5f0 5S[qt^lkPTRf^ qt9 r iT^> pi 

3«TwO<itlk{W^ I IT t f^Hr- 

3355^1^ I srf^ IT ^ %§T ; f^qfirq^RT | q%f^ gqf 

^^ktT3q^; I ^TTiTPraf^ ^ 3?^*TRIiiqpiI3: 1 



I I^TT?^ ^ (=^0 ; 3?!^ 

^ I ^ f| ^TF^OT '^5rr^5T5¥q^ I — 

m ^t^: sr^^T: I 

m ^iTf^i?F^ II 

0 

* * » 

' ?R2f^^FmT^ JnTOVl=52P3[ ; ^51^^ JT 


II 

^ 5Trf^2FRt^?l5TIRrft^?F35R^: ff^, cT^t^— f>€T4t- 

5fk»TR^?T% ? JT f| ^ 5rff^ 5??^ m srRffrl ; f%f| i ^^- 

f^«f 1 


^81^1 ^ I 'i«?JT3T55'JT€r^qfr|f^ %^ , 

?r f% JifoTRr^:, m 

rl% in^l§^, | ^ ^f??; q^; ; 

^Ri^^ i 8[ ^r3i^d«rFi:i JT ^ f^r^TFwf^ (f^rsn^oiO 

P?WR: I ^ fi[^' ; ^ ^ I t STFcm^^TliMf^^oqr (^T^Tr^nf^- 
f5^?) 5?FW: ; I ^ 



I wM 








^1 rni 5?t^i^5R: j ^ ^ ^ § 

2«mi^!iHra:i ^ ^ sr^’TvRt^ p- 

#Rt: m ?«T3^>^t^rf^^ i ^rri 

3T^^r3[n'2?mRf«i s^is^r^^iT 5qF??*Tr^^^^ sspT375'^5rr^r?r?r^: i w 

t 

c'qrJ7R??r^Si2?^*r^^JT^Scqq^f ;qr^S3H?^: I 

sm nte Hnn^iff^^^'j^ ^ i 

JTtrr^^ I ^ fl 

;Tq{q¥3qiT=5'5rq; I sTvgTJT^ m ^ ^qnT#^ffqtq^^qWl- 

q'ls^q^f^ sqq^N^qq; i q =q W ^TqfWRq7q«n ^ 

l^^^qrq^q^qra: i 

3T3'Tf%qi-qqr37q%{f^ m M ^rrqf^iqlf^ i ^rrqr-qf^qqlf^q'q- 

| qt^qf ^jf^f^qf; — 
I 

^ qqpqwf^g ^ ^ c i^ q g * q^ ^qqiqrf^- 

qvTjq^^? 

i q^i^^ — HqRrf^qim qrqqq<q'J?r^ qf^i^qi^ i sw^i q^- 
*lq;fef%^»3C? ^ q[q^f%PtMqP3:, qqk^q^y r i; i q=q qfi[%B^; 
Mq®r% i qrl^ qqiqfcqq; ; sqf^ yf oi q i qq^q \ 

qg ^^roq^TRi^Pm^rqqftrqn^qq^ (jq:?) ^5^ 





K\9 


^ ^ ^ Rlf^f^rfJtrr^^tS^ 1^^: ; 

^ 3 I f^rTTRff^f^rftrr^T 

5I3?RT ^rl^JrWR ^ I ^ 

l^ir; I ^ %i;, 

qqlqsq^Ti^il | ^ I C^-) I 

5F f| f05 qf^ ^^■^^ 3q5«J^ I 

i ^ %w 3155^(^17^:1 

^ =7 7^?^ II TfS^cI, R^lquTIiddl^T^TFI, 1 F1?Tf^flTT7 ^T?77^7: I 7^ =7 

r\ g\ ■ c\ - r\*^ *\ rs '*s. . _ r\ *\ *\ '*‘v fN r\ . \ 

Hmxfi44^ ^1 N ^1 ^ *^14 W ^ 1 1 n^’^TI i 4 1 

1 7357 ^^ f^5t77R; I 3T^«r I ift^®- 

ji#7iCrl^70Tr-77: 7^, 7«irR ITT^ ^25T%f7: I TTPJn^- 
3 (%?) 7mR37f^, 3i^r^3 1 ^ iTFim^ T^^ipi- 

SfltJpT^Tfq 7fct?553H7% ift^r^Tlt 7 51^: II 

317 ^ TTTTRTI^IITTT^ 5l47177f^iF77137|^7 7lfl 

I 77 ^ 7W^7I7%5f^t7^ ‘7^ ^^7 3n#r^75^m^[#P3:’ 

1^^7^i l H 7T 7 TlTlfit ^R7 ^iT 17057T77I§ 7k7?^7 7r^f^ 7 ^- 

fi1^77^75ir77: II , TJRDTTTTiTrti: , 

7Tfll7lf^7;7’7^Pn57Tf| 5!®|7577f^PF7 TH 77TfHTf^717^f7555t7f^^7J?I?7- 

^ I 7 7 7<lf^^'=l7^ri?7r7^f7^'JT7g?^7W: ; 3R!q7T7i^S- 

717^?# TtTTI f^If^: I TTTT^TtPt^ 11717: I 7 7 717^7 7li^f|[77l7T3 

57^ I 3 7^ tWis ^ ^ ■ 
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3T^% ^«F3 II 




5r ffrf^R^d, 


^TJtR 52?Iff%vr^; 'Tisf^, ^ I 

^l^I^I srf^sprf^ ft 5^1 p>: ; 3T?q»lT STf ^ff T rl, I ^ ^ 

^ f^^:, '?J^ I ^'lt?I- 

?THR<ir ^ I rT^S>ftcIo^ltR«lM 'TJ^f^cqTT^^T 1 ?W§ 

mi^ (Wn s^ir?) ^ %i:, ^ 

sri^‘1^1^ I ^ ^ ; l^t^^srTOTS’wra: i 

fl I arf^r^Jpg ^rrerif^JTrrmr- 

wkt] 

1 RJTTJTR^^^ 5ft^5 ^ l%5SnWTt^R|%^f?R^THR: , 
^ 5l4«f5^nTf^’T^ ^ ^1#T^=E^?I- 

^fPTt^% ^ t 3t^f%f^r^q^r[?iT^ nsf ^ f^siii 


\. ?rrertf^ qio 

r^irf^4tf^mPWF%^ f9r^nTT?i)5W'&^«rftRT4: il 



%Tfq^cT I 

^ qz ?nJTRtf«rq^q i 


, I ?Rqra ^wHrfq- 


sqf^^oRiqq^f^ q^Aiqtrtqq^q^ i q =q qf^- 

sqfq^^orqiqq^ q ^sRftfq qpsqj^^ ; ^qq«4- 
cqrsq^^q i^ofqR^:. tqRqr^fe^ q %; 

q H ^rqiqrfq^wrqqRf^ qqr q i qsticl^^ q^qw^ ^qr^- 
f^, q^R^qFtq q^^^gqiRT^qf^fq %5r ; qqf5#|qq5i{^q qqiOTR^- 

qqpwqtq^^sfq s^^qwTtqr^rq; i q t ^rqiqrfqq^qqqfe- 
qr^ q =q qqpqRTrqT^sfq iimq 

‘^:qi35qt q?#q\ qiqwq'^isf^’ ifq qrqqrq^ ^qq f ^RmR qq ^ i 
^ ^^TfqgqH'q qfqqr^Mq^f^f^raf^i^ i sjq^ sqqqqw: n 


arfq =q qiqpTTqqti^^^^Rqqj^qri^jfl^f^ ^55q^q%- 

q^ , f^qf^ f fq ^ qiqT?^s%^ ^rqt 

f^rqrq; ? q^ q qqfqf^qqW^Riq^E^ qf| qqgrqq^- 

f^qq^qf qf^^qq^q ( ? ) sqr^^qlq. 


SR f^^qrq^^i^qi q ^fs’^i^qqjRi:, qft qqqq^^ 

M^wiMiq^q 1 q{^ q qwqi®^T^, qq^iq! 51®^ q^ 
f S t ^ qig q q^ 1 ^ m sqqf^gq^qc s^^q g^jqT^qrqi^qqif^ ^m^ , 
qft qfqqt jiVJi^r^fqrqr^^qrf^ q Ptftq^Hi^qiRqi- 

q^^qq^, qqr M qqr qi i^q; 11 


smr ( ? ) 5qq^?nq 



X. sqr^qqr. 







wNTO. ■ ^ Cf^«m I 



I =^Rr?^ ; 

^m^\ is ^ ciirRrrp?;; r^rf^- 

fR%r^^ Rf m^J^\ R =R^ {^0 

m^\ R ^ I ?d<lRfRRrf^R«I^R?FrRTf|%S^n' R RT^ RpE^R, ; 3RI 

RT#f RR^I^^R | aTrFRRHrf^WR 1 

R^Rg^SR^RSTt 55^5=5RiR«I SRIl^S;^ aTT^RR; | 

iRRrsi^RTRr^ ^i»raFTOn%— ‘ l*n^3 ^3#^^ •rrt 

3TT#[«f ^RT 55^ ’ I 



RR: ? I %j; ; 


f% ( ? ) TO R^- 
^to;i %r- 

?=^ m 

goT3n^: R^^R^RTORRIF^^:, ^ Rr f^f^TR^R I RT?[: ; sp^qiravTRRR- 
JRT^I^RTMrR; I ^R[^R»r^Rf^ ^R%R5RI^ | R R R^d^ROff^^g- 
^f^RpSRR;; f^teR fR^tRORFRR:, ^ 


i' ^RJit(FfR fRIrofM^ ^<^*3 R^fr jrf^RnRf^srnfftFg^^rfcr 
f9p}: I 

R. firRTRRrrRt 55c<Tf^f^ ^ f% Rc^rSI^: I 5g?q^ rT 

<ii?F?rrR; | 

q^njR^^RRt ^ qif^fRftl% R5^fWt ^f^dR: 



jf ^ i%%gri^nim ; ^i[^^[%g q^r 
’^Fif^Fi I ^ %ft«?: ; f^go[piT f^^if^^r^'irra; I ^ iTrJRnT^r??- 
; 3 lf^tr^ I JT ^ 30 T 5 Tk 4 ftc< f^qoT^ ; m 
3 tst^: I ^ fi^ 

^r^'; g^i^PiRra: i ^ f| i 

• • d 

1 cT^n^^i 

I 3 t^ ^ nT^ff ^rf^ 

Jftfrrf^: 1 JT ^ ^?T; ; 



?f^?) !qt^N^TOWTi^>nri i %mi i 

^?q)R 5 ?Ff;q\ ^ ^f^FftJT^rfq mm ? Jl f| 

f^^:, ^ pj: t 

....[5T %] ^ I 


^ = 5 nw mRif«^No^fii>^T ge- 

cTR^ ^%g^Tt^JJ:i snpF^qJi;; | 

cW ^ 5?Tff^9^ 5T ^T3F^^ I 


\'. \ ^^ ^Wltrlg^; ^ f| 



K. 5 i« 5 i^ f^j^rqoRt q?W{Wiqi^ q 
arftTHnrRq ^?w: 








f| I 


'T^’TTcHRJlfJRn^SRJi 
rTOfRi^: ; 


I ?f 3^— 3T«m ^TI^^oi- 
I '^KT: ^ #5 ^f^- 

^ i%flrRn’RFrPR55»q^ l 5KRT f|^:, grR»^: 

1 ^^TtTRT '^mm^ RfsqHTJM^ ^ 5«l^ g[rf^f^ 

Rmi^ 1^: I ci^=^qFi?R5??^iT(52?^=^0^'TtoR ^ 

I a i^O 

I cR sTff^^Hif^^'jqfijfd | 3i5r toiiRr- 
Prf^raRif^r^ 'T2ikq3[^^: i ff%Rf^ i ^ 

mm \ jt ^ 

SRf^: I fcR^ ^ I ^ m 

Ri^sf^ ^ra?[<#%5 ^ mm ^ wmPi i 






II II 


51^^ ^FI 3Tr^ ^ II 


cwrfi — ‘ ^ *T^tiT%iM f^r^iFPi; ’ ‘ ^ ^ 

?T^ %i f^lfr^Tfj; ’ 


5[^??RrT5T ^2f5[5qf^ I fziFi; II 


^ ^3lg*T^: ? JT f| %i; , 

mm^ I JT inr ^ (t 0 ^ ?ff 

f ^ I 3Tt^=frTr% T=Efc(tf^ ^ 

^ 0 I 


?R »Tr^^^n1^R:; :iEl|d^oqi|^g 

1^^: I m ^ iT^sItT SS^^I^IR; | 

iTSS^ft^ ft ‘ ^ ?I?TRf^: ’ ^ \ 

*Tf^*T|f^ I 

^ srrte^ si^ ii 












3Pl«lT ^ STT^S^ 5T(WT ?) m- II 


cisir^— JT cir^^rofn ^m^\ ^t- 

^ f| f^?5«l^^T:| ^ %§?TFri«n^ I ^ 

1 tej 

I TI ^ 5K^: I ^ ff% I 

I m \^- 1 arr^r^MiR- 

?Tm«iffeFrsqW ^4^:, 5r^^«i I ^4^21 ^ >3:^ ; 5 h =^- 


^ ^ irPTf^ ^5R^>52?rTld f^'K55^2ff^ 1 

^t?irf^^?Ti^»Ti3Ttsf^ n 1 

JRPj; , ^ ; f^5p?qwi^ i 

o^f^d ^ ? »ir^: I 

t *fV^^r3Sif^fFT?q3Tf^ ^ i 315-75 f| 

W#T 521^07 ^ jj^sn7t5R5^ I ^3T^R^2I 

I I JT ^ 

«wkRTTte?Tm27i^ I m{^ fRt SRST ? ari^ 

g*ra5rRq^?pi?[ i^k; ; m #^15*75^27 55^?^; 1 


1. ftoft^ ^Rr— arfJRcR^. 

R. ii?ft^ arif— RnRRtfir. 








^ jmf^ il?nTH: w^- 

I m cl^:, ^ ^ ^ ^ %5T ; 

?l^(f^f^M^TSF^| JI3 ; |rRsir;q^?!RF%: I Rc2(- 

Jf; 

Mcra; I ^ fk W-I ?pi^ I ^ 

1 Cf^ # ^- 

^ I sRSfr iRr«iq^ 301^^1- 

^^?HR^11F:^ I 3T^ ^ ^ ^^^- 

c^FcI I ?! =5r ^^?Tr»TRTf^W S53 ; \ ^ 

^^rf^'Hit'fj<^pF^dT ^FT^^Flf^:, ?52FWT% 

g’JTFSWmM ?f|%l'T55Fq: RfJRI^orW'^d ?TI3 JTF^WT; Tf^f^ 
*T^ r f^fR ^fTr^oT^q^«ra[i^ 1 dft jthm- 

JT ^3 %i:; ^T^rar irqw^TF2F^g>i^- 

irfliTT ; 2R^5IWT|rq ^ %rTf^^f?d I 


TO wrf^ 1 
qFTOoj?! ^ ST^^raifq m 11 


SFrir^ft «FR3[F?FWf^ I 

?R5TiR; (?R ?) I ^ ^ %^g»TT^P# m 


^ f^Rrr!PR«rr^: ft??? f^r^r:. 

R. ^l^f?I^RWRStrftaf^:. 

3rr?TwtRf5?r ^<=^ 1 % f^«F ? f^r^:. 
V. 3rr?nRnipR^ gofts^ sr Hitf^.-. 







^ I 313 ?^ (?) I ^ sr^ 

R^aflW ^ I m 

qfq^ ^^] f% ^ f% 

(qg?) 'qr^%q;jRT^%q) ^ ^ q^qq^'JMr^sj^qjiRqta^^ 

jpfgqjTtw^Tw: I 3T«n^%q^5Rig: , qq^ i 

^ qtsq 3f^qr^ ^sjpjt q^qifJl^:, q«I qjqj[^tqr^?^qq)-R:, 
?T qq^ q i qqKHTqft5f^>q^q^q ft^sfq ^qrgqq^: ; qq^i^ 
q ^fqr-q^fqrqrqra: i 3 t% ^ ^ i qz- 

grq^^^q qjqj^^ ^qjf^kiq, I qf q^ ^ ^q 

qWqrf^qq^qrq: i ^ q^jq^ qqqj M - ; q^^q qrfq- 

qq^qiq;, srnqi^ i smi qfqrqwrrg j^qf^q M- q-^^r 
qqfqq ^ f^ dfq^^q qcqjiqqrqqi^q i ^ qq^qsq g^qr (srg^r ■^) 
qq^l% qt^qqtei; I srq^iqqP^Sq^qT^ Mq^r- 

^ r q q qi|qq^ qqq ff^ qqqr^Fgqqq: i q =^i^qfqq- 
qT^qr|^^gqr5iq5^qqi% ; srqqqi^q^qjT^qrqqq^^qT q^q^qiq i 
aqd q? ?T qq'' j[^^q: i q?qq^i^^ i 


\. sra^fqf^ ^«T 5i9r?iirJif^ qr^:. 

R. ?*3;5Rq l q^siqqrsRRJrftcq*^ 1 qfsrrfMiEre^f^ qro. 

3r»i5^r qq^fci qrst 3 ^: ^qrqqr^qqqr^ q ; 'jqqf^fqi 
V. amfsq^sf^r qro. 

3iq^Rir?^sqrigqr5rsfir qrswrq l ftisMr qft ^r^^swnicqr qqq q 
^ I 3rwf?:qF^qigqi%qTPr qnr^ qtqfftqq. 

'\, sjqwrqmiftfcRq qqreR^r^r?: ^^rf^qfti || 



«Tnft «rn?s 


— 

'twtI f| ^^ i 

^ ffe% f^jl^ ; I 1 *5R3^^^- 

I JT3 ^TT^JTrgiff^^ ^ 3 Rr# ^ 

?5RfRTR^?^RT%Rf^ ^^h 1 Rf| ^TtegR^RT^ SRRf^ 1 

RRRffRRJ^OTR^RlR'Tfg; I |'Tf^^'Tf^RRt5^^^0Tq^?rt ^ l 
m =R RRRT 5JRrf^^:Rlf^Ccf[^q;Tm5 R^Rigi^t^I^ I R f| RRIRR^FTRl 
; ^-MRfRRRT^RWRT RT ^^RR^RRf^RFSRRRIci: I R^RT ^IR^- 
^TTcftRTRTRR^^Rra; I ^'■■RRRRfRt =R ’ijR^rRIR^I ^rif^R^RIRf^ ^5r ; 

I fq^RRMR; l ^tr: RR?^R 

Rf^3 ^(^RJROT^r^Rr RR R oRR^rTr I iTR R?qi5<T- 

RtRT ^5Rr?RTiMR^ I 1 RT =RTR^1 

R#TTf^^r I RR f^R^R ; ^RT^- 

R^, ^ (^ 0 S^RRT ^R ^TRS? q^ft^RIRIR^ I R^f- 

^RTRS^TCTR ?fR^R%R?RrR | ^RlRt IT^IRRI^Rr*: RRfeRft’^RRM^RRr- 
fTST^TTR^, RP^RT^ I ^ 5 ^iIrRS^ ^T#lRRkT^Rfq SRR^RRRtfR 
f% I 


WtR!?R R|5 cRR^lR^^ , 



RRtRTfR^f^lf^R^ ? RWT:; R |3 



R %ftR: ; 


^ aroRRrf>?^nr»Rf^^:. 







.1 W^- 

^m^\ 1^ it^t<TTfW I m 

I ^T^TW I 

q>f(0[f|5q 5irq^, 3T5R[^ I 3 T^rt% g 

^ sr^fwrwi: 



t 

% ^^5<Tlfq^ i^^IRT I m !T ; €25^ ^ ^T^fT- 

1 


; rT 5 n^: ; 

I =^ JT^r i i ^ ^ 

JTRr^JTf^ mrw% I m fk 

^|r?p?[^, ’ 3 :^*r^^|f^g#TFTr ^miw 

^ftife^dg I =^r^^rrffe<rwR 55 it^ i ?rqW^^^g f^. 

or^ t 3 T^ f| ^ JTRRR:I !T 

^^55RT^'^=^ *Tg^ I Jl STT^PT^RST^m: II 



I ^ 2n^rw%, I RRf^^r ^ ^ i 

^RR^jrr: 5[5zr<5lM^T^i|^^^: 1 ^RRRlfl 5Tr%R% =^PTf^;R I ^ ft 

sqq^ I gorr«R^tf^ 5«rT^: I SflRR^ci^ 

S[5q^ <T^^Tr^^JTR2Rl^^JP«?T ^R0R^«I2T: I rWt 


t.. c(%^^t f^cTrf^: ^ f¥f>i^io5df^i9ric5t^ I 'R^5 fpf^ (R^ra^rs- 
fr c5fliq^ I ri!c^ 3f| <l9rr || 

R. 3 RfS[ 9 nl:. 





» 

I ^isir ^ m ^nw- 

^SWlM 5rM^ ^ 'T^JT^^PJIT R??^l ^T rrfll#* 

^TTR-f^ i ^ ; 3 T?^#R 3 - 

Jimn^ I ^ (^ ?) Jnfd^^Rrqwf^: ; m- 

?T|^?^'r<T%: I 52?nw: 

II 

1 2 R t ^I^T 

vr^f^flFt^: I 2R RT^5nf^ s^sqR tT;Tf;^l^2ir 

^I5ff%SRRRR:, cI5IR^^^I5RiR?5??¥r^ I ^- 

^iiiRlRTtJ^swRsr^Ti^: ; 

f^: I m. ^1 ^- 

^^RR: I ^ vRFRsr^r^sf^; siJpn^^qlr^T^iTiRR j q?m >Mf^ 

^«<^4 ofT ^R^TTR^ o^^RRI ^ ^ 

iMl I ^ g>^^RRR^t?rgqiR: ; ^^TFRgR^R^^ R ? d^ ' <R I 
^RT?iPR 5 ?i^ RTc^FR^R I m 3 i^RfERJik | 

s[ 52 T{R^R 5 «rT^: | RtRRS^TT- 

I 3 T%% s[ 55 q^RFR^ R: ?) I ^sf^ ^WTTRRi 

RfRf^^ ^ RR?rRR#WTi^sf^ II 


\. «nfFf<TTo. 



etorl, ^ ^ 

^ ^ (3 ?) ^JTfl I SHTfOTOTr^a^ — SRFPg 5R2T^- 

»T%a^ ? r g f ^ JTt=^2#; m ^ ^ 

^5ir^5Tr5?T^3^'Tr^*T ? ^ t 


n<lW<H?hld'r><:'=l'HI'^t:^5,Tti|=l<<'^lMNl'1MNH'^MW MWIi^MIrl I n 

^ STfTMf^'^ I 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras has been pleased to nominate 
the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, our Vice-Chancellor, as a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council. 

* 

♦ >|t i|t i|( • 

/ ’ • 

We congratulate Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadham, M.A., M.L.C., 
our Ex-Vice-Chancellor, on his appointment as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University. 


The Degree of Doctor of Science was conferred by the London 
University on Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics. We congratulate him on the well-merited honour. 


Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Professor of Economics, has been 
elected Honorary General Secretary and Treasurer of the Indian 
Economic Association. He has also been elected as Associate Editor of 
the Indian Journal of Economics. 


COURSES OF STUDIES 

The syllabus in Chemistry for the Intermediate Examination was 
revised and made more definite. In the scheme of examination separate 
marks were alloted to laboratory record note-books in Physics and in 
Chemistry as in Botany and Zoology. 


The English Honours course was reorganised with a view to giving 
greater importance to Literature. The new course will come into effect 
from July 1937. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
PUBLICATIONS 

The Syndicate has sanctioned the publication of the following works : 
1. A Monograph on Jagannatha Pandita by V. A. Ramaswamy 
Sastry, M.A., Lecturer in Samskrit. 
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2. Philosophy of Aesthetic Pleasure by P. Panchapakesa Sastry, 
Pandit in Samskrit. 

3. Trimsacchloki. 


BUILDINUS 

The following buildings are nearing completion : — 

1. Adm'inistrative Buildings and Cfc,nvocation Hall. 

2. Music College. 

3. Guests’ Quarters. 

4. New Hostel Buildings. 
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Svarasiddhdnta Candrikd, — By Srinivasayajvan edited by Mr. K. A. 
Sivaramakrishna Sastriar of the Department of Sanskrit, Anna- 
malai University. Price Rs. 5. 

Svarasiddhdnta Candrikd is the work of Srinivasayajvan, the disciple 
of Ramabhadra Diksita, the f&mous V ydkararmcdrya of the Tanjore 
District in the latter half of the 17th and the former half of the 18th cen- 
turies. The author clearly exhibits his thorough mcMstery of the 
Taittiriya sakha of the Yafurveda with Bhatta Bhaskara bhasya 
and all the works on Sanskrit grammar available in his time. 
He combines with his scholarship, a keen critical acumen and 
a dispassionate attitude in his discussion, which are indispen- 
sably necessary for those engaged in research. Wherever he 
differs from another, he frankly gives expression to it, whe- 
ther he is the Sutrakdra,^ Vdrtikakdraf Mahdhhdsyakdra;^ Hara- 
datta/ Svaramahjarikdra, Parimalakdra or Bhattoji Diksita. He him- 
self states at the commencement that, since many mistakes were found 
in the Svaramanjari^ he felt the necessity to write this work. In the 
body of the book he condemns, sometimes vehemently, not only Svara- 
manjarikdra, but also the author of its commentary, the Parimala. The 
Parimala was the work of Girinatha, the son of the famous commentator 
Mallinatha (14th c.) and pupil of Nrsimha, the author of the Svara- 
mahjart. He also condemns on many an occasion the views of the 
Vedabhdsyakrt. This V edahhdsyakrt seems to be Bhatta bhaskara and 
not Sayana, since many of the statements here are direct quotations 
from the Bhasya of the former or the summary of his views there. His 
lucid exposition of the different theories and the discussion thereon 

under (Pp. 9-13), 

(P.50) (P- 180), (P 371), 

fewqr (PP- 379-382) are very fine. Whenever he con- 

demns Haradatta, Nrsimha or Bhattoji Diksita, he quotes for his 


(p. 341) 

2. <p 171) 

8. «TT^...5r g 3?^ ^?r: qn qy rg fgq; (3. 357 ) 

4. (pp- 85-86) 
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authority the Mahdhhdsya. In two or three instances he states, in 
support of his views, the views of Cpkkanatha Makhin, the author of 
the Bhdsyaratndvall and his prdcdrya. In two places he gives the views 
of his own deary a Ramabhadra Dik^ita. 

The plan of this work was not newly conceived by him, but it is 
only an improvement on that adopted by Bhattoji Diksita in his 
Siddhanta-kaumudi, on the model of the early part of the same work. 
In a few of the sutras, he adopts a readinfg different from that adopted 
by Bhattoji^ Diksita, takes as one sutra on the 

strength of the Mahdhhdsya, though it i^ taken as two by Bhattoji and 
mentions gff (P- 265) which is not found in Bhattoji’s work. 

The examples cited here from Bhdsd are generally the same as given 
by Bhattoji ; while those from the Vedas are taken here from the 
Taittiriya sakha ; but even there if the passage given by Bhattoji finds 
a place both in the Rgveda and the Yajurveda, he always prefers to 
give it.^ 

The sentence 5 % (P- 61, ll 12 & 13) and 

(p. 37, 11. 9 and 13) do not seem to fit in well. 

Brahmasri K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastriar, being an adhitaveda 
and Vdiydkarana like the author, is well qualified to edit this work. 
He has done full justice to his qualifications. The printed book, as it 
stands now, clearly shows how much pains he should have taken to edit 
it, In the upodghdta he lucidly and briefly mentions the benefits of 
language, proves the priority of the Prati^khyas to Astddhydyi, gives 
a general description of Svara from all sources and proves that Acarya 
Pauini also might have thought of svarita to have had a higher pitch 
than uddtta. He then gives four reasons for the ekasruti to have come 
in vogue in later Sanskrit. One of them is the use of slesa by poets. 
Would it not have been possible to read the same slofca with different 
tones ? Another is the composition of Puranas for the sake of women 
and sudras. Is it not said that the Rdmdyana was sung ? What would 
have been the harm if the Puranas also were sung in the same manner ? 
It seems to me that ekasruti came in vogue outside the sacrifices only 
after Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken language. Mr. Sastriar adds at 
the end of the upodghata a short note on the life of the author, 
and the method of his treatment. Punctuation in certain places in the 
body of the book may have been more carefully attended to. For in- 


5- ?rTg?rfir ft (p- 388> ft^ (p 373) 
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stance, the statement containing the sddhya may not be separated from 
that containing the hetu by the mark “ 1 A comma may have been 
used instead, as he has done in other places. 

At the end of the book the editor gives the index of the svara sutras 
of the Astddhyayi and the phit sutras, and the vedic quotations, the list 
of authors and works quoted and corrigenda. It is quite clear that he 
has taken great pains to prepare them. Still in the bibliography he has 

failed to mention (noted in p. 331). Some of the 

errqrs have escaped his notice apd hence do not find a^place in the 
corrigenda.^^ The Sanskrit world is much indebted to the authorities 
of the Annamalai University in having enabled Mr. Sastriar to edit this 
work, to Mr. Sastriar for having critically edited it and to the Madras 
Law Journal Press for the neat execution of the work. 


* Cf. p. 36, 1. 8 ; p. 115, 1. 4. etc. 

(6) (tor 31^) in p. 107 1. 11 ; (32, 21) 

(35, 4), (36. 8). (36, 17), for . 

(48, 18) (cf. 372, 1. 6) (91, 1) (112, 17), 

(129, 20) (199, 16), (206, 11) (222,17) 

(250, 21), (355,11), (354,6), (357, 19) 
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